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PREFACE! 


To the r Nd N. 


Tudicious and impartial Reader, 


| RUE and undefiled religion, conſiſting in an inward * 
and ſpiritual knowledge, and firm belief of divine truth, 

faith in, love to, and union with a God in Chriſt, manifeſte 
and ſet forth in a regular ſervice of worſhip, and acktiow- 4 
ledgement in obedience to him, is (next to the object of 
worſhip itſelf) one of the moſt ineſtimable bleſſings and pri- 
vileges that we finite creatures can poſſibly be poſſeſſed of, 
or enjoy. But as the profeſſors of religion, by the fall, 
are become mutable creatures, and ſubjected thereby unto 
an erring conſcience, (not to mention falſe religions, or the 
worſhipping of falſe deities) the ordinances, doctrine, wor- 
ſhip, diſcipline, and government of the Chriſtian church hag 
been by them perverted, corrupted, adulterated, and meta- 
morphoſed into many and various forms and modes; which 
occaſioned Chriſt's faithful witneſſes, in all the periodical 
ages of the church, to contend for its purity, in oppoſition 
to every one of theſe, in as far as they were diſſonant to the 
ſtaminal laws of Chriſt's houſe, or platform laid down in the 
book of divine revelation, of which the following ColleCtion 
is a part and ſpecimen. ; 

For the compilers of theſe pieces; their characters and 
works are, I ſuppoſe, too well eſtabliſhed, to ſtand in need 
of any thing recommendatory here. Their works prai/e them 
in the gates ; and their memory, I hope, ſhall yet bloſſom in 
the duſt, and both ſhall be ſavoury to ſome; while reforma- 
tion principles are regarded in Scotland. As to this part of 
their contendings, tio” the paucity of the copies, at preſent, 
were a ſufhcient apology for their republication * yet it hag 


been 


* For the firſt and laſt of theſe pieces, it appears there have ne · 
ver been another than the firſt Holland edition. Of the Solemn 
Teſtimony, Cc. I ſuppoſe there has never been an edition ſince 


the 1649, when it was publiſhed. For the Teſtimony of the mi- 


niſters of Perth and Fife, it vas reprinted 1729; but the follow- 


ing copy is printed from the firſt, at leaſt the edition publiſhs 


ed 1660. 


9 The PREFACE. 
been ſuggeſted by ſome friends, that in ſetting forth the ne- 
ceſſity and utility of ſuch a ſubject, in a way of application 
to our preſent circumſtances, ſomething more was expedient. 
And in this, although we might take the import, or general 
acceptation of the words, Afſociation---Toleration---and Indul- 
gence, to be of a piece, being near one ſignification, viz. A 
joining with, a permitting of 
that which is not by the divine law allowable ; yet I ſhall juſt 
diſtinguiſh theſe three by their capital names, and then no- 
tice ſome contrary objections made in favour of Toleration, 
and what is now called Liberty of Conſcience. And, 95 
I. A socrAriox with Idolaters, &c. The ſinfulneſs of 
which, being in the ſubject itſelf ſufficiently proven from 
ſcripture already, I ſhall only here, with the learned Mr. 
Gilleſpie, on the ſame point, obſerve ; That aſſociations with 
1dolaters and malignant enemies of God and his church, has 
all along been no leſs unſucceſsful than unlawful, (as the 
whole ſuffrage of ſcripture and hiſtory declare) which drew 
unto both great fins and judgments; and ſo to great 7 
and ſtupidity under theſe, which makes the eſlate of ſuc 
to grow worſe and worſe, as has been exactly the caſe with 
us in theſe lands, from firſt to laſt.---Witneſs the occaſion of 
writing this Caſe, when the reſolutions took place; when 
known malignants, and, with them, that perfidious malig- 


nant wretch Ch. Second was taken into places of power and 
truſt, civil and-military.---Witneſs the time when it was pu- 


bliſhed, very ſoon after the revolution, when a part of the 
ſuffering remnant had not only been enſnared, to a regiment- 
ing with perjured, murdering, apoſtate enemies of Chriſt's 
cauſe at home; But even an aſſociation was, by the ſupreme 
leader, made with the popiſh powers abroad; yea, even with 
the pope himſelf, the king of France and his aſſociate only 
excepted *.---A third aſſociation took place 170%, when a 
confederacy was ſtruck with the kingdom and prelatical con- 
ſtitution of England; and tho' that was thought to be advan- 
tageous for the commercial concerns of this nation; yet it 

ty EK; e 1 5 


® It was ſaid, that when firſt publiſhed, it was like to have 
ſome influence on ſome of King William's ſoldiers, then in Flanders; 
for which they gathered in all the copies they could come by, 
and cauſed Mr. Kid, the publiſher, to be apprehended, about the 
year 1692. and for, which he ſuffered a long impriſonment at 
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Utrecht in Holland, | 


and conniving with theſe, or 
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Te PREFACE. * 
gas ſtill, by the more thinking part of the nation, accounted 
a relinquiſhing and giving up with the civil and religious li- 
berties of the nation. Ancient Caledonia had appeared all 
along formidable unto her enemies; ſhe was productive of 
men who made them know that their reſolutions were, Nemo 
me impune laceſſet: Provoke me at your peril. But how ſoon 
is a warlike nation become an effeminate people ! Once free 
and independent, now ſubjected to an Engliſh parliament ; 
where, in political matters, being ten to one, we can have no 
equality, much leſs a majority of voices. And although an 
act of ſecurity, in matters of religion, was granted or obtain- 
ed; yet an act, at the ſame time, was made an eſſential part 
of the Union eſtabliſhing abjured prelacy in England, which 
put epiſcopacy on an equal footing with preſbytery, and not 
only was contrary and inconſiſtent with our covenants ; but 
alſo for ever bound up from any endeavours for a revival 
of that happy reformation and uniformity in, religion, that 
once ſubſiſted between and was the glory of theſe covenant- 
ed nations. And how that windle- ſtraw act of ſecurity (for 
ſo I may call it) has been kept by them, the many encroach- 
ments that have been, and daily is made upon the church, and 
Chriſt's crown-rights, may beat Witneſs. And no wonder, 
when we had proved unfaithful to Chriſt and his cauſe, that 
men be left to prove perfidious to us; the fruits of which, 
both in church matters and mens morals, we ſoon, to our 
dear bought experience, felt. Elſe what means the ſacra- 
mental teſt, impoſed on ſtateſmen ; the ſuperſtitious form of 
{wearing by kiſſing the goſpel; the Toleration Bill; patron- 
age act; and Porteous' act; proclamations for faſting ; and 
oaths impoſed on church-men, all under ſevere penalties ; 
perfidious dealing with a multiplicity of unlawful and un- 
neceſſary oaths, in tax and trade, are multiplied and reiterated. 
Our nobility go to England to ſpend their time and money, and 
Engliſh faſhions come thereby in vogue. Profanation of the 
Lord's day, uncleanneſs, curling, ſwearing and blaſpheming, 
becomes ſtill more common and recent.---Religion and fa- 


mily worſhip gradually wears out; and ſocieties for the re- 


formation of manners, and other religious exerciſes, becomes 
languid and daily dwindles away. And what is the baneful 
conſequence of all, a fatal affociation takes place with pa- 
piſts; men and money is from them collected, for the pre- 
ſent exigence; the ſame takes place with both contend- 
ing parties on both ſides of the Atlantic; a long protrack- 
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ing, oppreſk12 and waſting war hitherto ſeems to be the ra- 
ſult of the matter, which makes me hazard to ſay, that the 
regimenting with ſuch, either in army, militia, town-guards, 
Se. muſt be no leſs unlawful than unſucceſsful, and calls a- 
loud for a teſtimony againſt aſſociation with malignants, and 
points out the neceſſity of having ſuch a ſubject ſet before 
II. TorzgraTION. The finfulneſs of this being, in the 
following Teſtimonies fully proven from precept, and the 
practice of the xeforming kings of Judah, &c. I ſhall ly 
id, that un the New Teſtament diſpenſation, its ends 
ive been had, and its conſequence evil. Inſtance Julian the 
apoſtate 3 When he could not root out Chriſtianity otherwiſe, 
granted a. kind of;toleration to all kinds of religion, in theſe 
words“: , ctvilibus diſcordiis ſue quiſque religioni 
fſerviret infatudu hat was the conſequence ? The Chrif- 
tian 'churchiageamedgeure, and fell {till from one error into 
another, till alnigfadiogncd by the Arian hereſy. Charles 
V. or rather f che II. granted a liberty to papiſts and 
proteſtants, * Higherul ': 8 Auſþuzgh: The event was, the 
proteſtant, or 5H 
in factions, ti Nr 
our own landeFromwey, 
nanted unifornity overtume at once, in favour of his 
beloved Independency, hei d a toleration to all ſets and 
ſectaries, papiſt and prelatic only excepted; and though this 
was none of the worſt tolerations, yet wg find it, in the fol- 
lowing pages, faithfully witneſſed againſt. It had the effects 
deſired. The beautiful uniformity was broke; the woful 
reſolutions having before taken place; unity and harmony 
amongſt church members bade her a final adieu; error in- 
creaſed, and all went to wreck, until they were caſt into the 
furnace of perſecution altogether. James VII. when he 


could, 


X. 
00 


% 
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+ From the above, let none conclude, that I am againſt all de- 
fending our civil and religious rights and privileges, in oppoling 
a foreign or inteſtine enemy: No, far from it. But let every 
one who profeſſes to own and adhere to the whole of a covenant- 
ed work of reformation, do it in ſuch a way as the word of God 
allows, and the covenanted teſtimony of the reformed church of 
Scotland will admit of... But, /ay not, A confederacy, to all them. 

to whom this people ſhall ſay, A confederacy, Re. 1 
1 * Vide Ludoyzcus Molineus, p. 560. 
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The PREFACE 
could; by no mean or method, get his beloved p 


obvious to all. 


\ 
eſta- 
bliſhed, he granted a toleration for all (the faithful followers 
of the Lamb, his great eye-ſore, only excepted ;) the conſeg 
quences of which, from the hiſtories of theſe times, may be 


Soon. after the revolution, when King Wil- 


liam could not effect a repeal of the Teſt Act, he obtained a 
kind of toleration for Engliſh diſſenters, quakers, anabap- 


tiſts, &c. but with ſuch clauſes and reſtrictions, that it 


was 


of little benefit to preſbyterians. Perhaps his ends were not 
ſo bad, yet it laid the foundation for that toleration granted 
1712, to epiſcopals in Scotland, and, with them, almoſt all 
manner of error, hereſy and profanity whatſoever ; Which 
now increaſes to ſuch a degree that he that runs may read it, 
Becauſe Ephraim hath made many altars to fin ; altars ſhall be 


to him to ſin. 


In the laſt century, a ſtated uniform profeſ- ' 


ſion of religion was thought an indiſpenſible duty by all; and 
tho' our forefathers were ſometimes divided in their opinions 
in religion, yet, for the moſt part, they valued themſelves 
upon a ſteady and tenacious adherence to their reſpective 
ſyſtems : But any religion, or no religion, ſeems to be the 
eharacteriſtic of this age or generation. Th&deifſtical legions 


have ſet their engines to wor 


Hake them looſe, by ren- 


dering every doctrinal point, Whieh cannot be deduced or 
ſupported by reaſon, doubtful; in which they have ſo far 
fucceeded, that the preſbyterian form of church government 
came firſt to be controverted; then all teſts of orthodox 

comes to be rejected and arraigned for folly, illiberal ſenti- 
ments, bigotry, &c. a motley commungon and liberty of con- 
ſcience, or rather a liberty to licentiouſneſs, is introduced, 
which has not a little been fomented by the chimes of no- 
velty, and confirmed by the appearance of the Methodiſt and 
Moravian tribes; ſo that there is almoſt not one old con- 
demned hereſy, ſince the commencement of Chriſtianity, 
but what, in one dreſs or other, now appears upon the ſtage z 
yea, popery itſelf now makes wide ſtrides and long ſteps in- 
to theſe nations, which, no doubt has a.loud call for publiſn- 


UI. In- 


That this is no ſhot at random, . or. groundleſs charge, are. 
not the following heretica] notions now held and maintained a- 
mongſt others? That divine revelation is no certain rule for man's 


life and actions, with Blount——That the Old Teſtament 
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III. Id DULGENCE- The fin of both granting and accept- 
ing of which, being fully held forth and illuſtrated in the 
Hiſtory itſelf, and Mr. M*Ward's Preface to it, I have only 
to obſerve, that it is conſpicuous from hiitory, that the In- 
dulgence, firſt and laſt, was calculated to divide the preſby- 
terians, and to exterminate the goſpel faithfully preached in 
the fields. And further, that although ſeverals of theſe who 
accepted of it, we ſhall ſuppoſe, were good men, and pre- 
tended ſtill to aſſert Chriſt's Headſhip in and overthe church; 
yet they were ſo far left of God, as to receive their miſſion 
to preach in ſuch or ſuch places, from king and council, un- 
der ſuch limitations and reſtrictions as bound them up from 
a faithful and free diſcharge of that truſt committed to their 


charge; 


neceſſary now for ſalvation, with Marcion That ſeveral places, 
yea books, in ſcripture is not divine inſpiration, with Morgan— 
That Chriſt is not God eſſential with the Father, with Arjiug— 
That he was not born of the ſubſtance of rhe virgin, but only the 
perſonal Word, with Valentine — That he had a pre- exiſtent hu- 
man {oul before his incarnation, with Euth—s—That he is to be 


preferred before the Father, with Zinzenderf—T hat Chriſt died. 


for all men, with Arminius— That we are to believe nothing but 
what we can by reaſon comprehend, with Socinius———That the 
heathen may be ſaved by the light of nature, with Vindal--That 
man has yet a free will, and that there is no original fin, with 
Pelagius—That infants ought not to be Baptized, and adults re- 
baptized, with Hut and Storkius— That the fourth commandment 
is not morally binding, with Coec n—'T har all kinds of reli- 
gion ought to be tolerated, with Beſt — That the ſupreme magi- 
ſtrate is head of all cauſes and perſons, civil and eccleſiaſtic, with 
Eraſtus— That he hath nothing to do with religion, with Dona- 
rus and Glaſs That no man ought to be puniſhed for his opi- 
nions or hereſy, with Lullius—That every man ſhall be ſaved by 
the religion he profefleth, if ſincere, with Rhetorius-— That we 
have no warrant for any certain profeſſion or form of church go- 
vernment, with Quintinus and W —{—y— Nor warrant for co- 
venanting, with Sagarellius and G-—s— That Chriſtians ought 


not to defend their religious privileges with arms, with Tertul.— 


That laymen may preach, Ce. with B-—0—-n—That it is incon- 
ſiſtent with the goodneſs of God to puniſh his own creatures, e- 
ternally, with C—f—d-—That there ſhall be an univerſal reſur- 
rection of every creature, with R——o —That there ſhall be no 
reſurrection at all, with Cerdon—That hell torments are not e- 
ternal, but for a long time, with Orig. — That there are neither 
heaven nor hel], with Sadoc, Almaricns and Albanes. 4 
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charge; and it was obſervable, that from that time they ex- 
changed Chriſt their Head for a man, and one of the vileſt 
of men; that they became lax and remiſs, both in point of 
doctrinè and diſcipline ; and that their preaching had no ſuc- 
ceſs upon the hearts of the hearers, as it had upon thoſe who 
heard the goſpel faithfully preached in the fields.--- And, to 
bring the caſe home, how many miniſters are there now in 
the church of Scotland, who receive their miſſion by preſent- 
ation from king or patron, to ſuch or ſuch a place, before 
whoſe pulpits, perhaps, .you may attend a life-time, before 
you hear Chriſt's Headſhip and crown-rights aſſerted, which 
is worſe than the induiged.---And for a free and faithful doc- 
trinal teftimony concerning the fins and duties of the'times, 
it is in many places quite gone ;, and church diſcipline is ſo 
curtailed, that it rather looks like popiſh abſolutions and in- 
dulgences, than the cenſure of the church of Chriſt.--And 
are there not niany now-a-days, who aſſert Chriſt's Head- 
ſhip plainly, and yet virtually doth that which homologates 
and ſtrengthens Eraſtian power? Nay, it is to be lamented, 
that ſome whom, in charity, we muſt ſuppoſe wiſh well to 
a covenanted work of reformation, yet, to increaſe and main- 
fain a party, are become too lax and remiſs, both in the ad- 
miſſion of intrants to their profeſſion, and perſons to ſealing 
ordinances, not to ſpeak of church cenſure ; and what is the 
conſequence of all this? The wonted life and power of the 
goſpel is comparatively no more; and for a teſtimony bear- 
ing, though the nioſt part mind only their own caſe and 
worldly intereſt, yet there are a variety of caſes. For while 
ſome are waving with every breeze of modiſh doQrine, others 
are claſhing againſt one another, under the turbulent winds 
of error and diviſion. A third ſort are ſo attached to. what 
they call the religion of their fathers, that they will not ad- 
mit of a demonſtration of argument clear as ſunſhine, in fa- 
Four of the truth. A fourth kind will, at firſt hand, tell you, 
„They are now too old; it is not worth their while now to 
change their profeſſion,” &c. So that truth muſt, on all theſe 
accounts, ſtand aloof on the other ſide, with a very ſmall re- 
tinue. And what can be the cauſes of all this, with a daily 
decay of practical religion, but with thoſe indulged (many 
of whom were old public reſolutioners) our 3 from 
God and a covenanted work of reformation? Haſt thou not 
procured this unto thyſelf, in that thou haſt forſaken the Lord 
thy God, wheh be led thee by the way? To notice all the con- 


Wo 
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trary objections that has been or is muſtered up in favours 
of toleration and liberty of conſcience (the moſt of whom are 
more plauſible than ſolid) were beyond my defign, and what 
the limits of a preface will admit of; I ſhall therefore only 
touch at a ſew of thoſe who are commonly and conſtantly 
urged and uſed in the preſent time “. 

Object. I. No authority can bind without the authority of 
conſcience ; therefore every man has a right to profeſs every re- 
\ ligion or mode of worſhip, the light of his own conſcience directs 
wy unto. To this I might anwer, 

That could we ſuppoſe conſcience to be the ſupreme 
1010 ruling, and not the rule, ruled, to man's actions in 
a lapſed ſtate, this miglit hold good. But conſcience, or 
the reflecting powers of the mind, is no lawgiver, but a wit- 
neſs, or judge, as God's deputy in the foul, (as ſome divines 
term it,) it enquires into the meaning of God's word, the 
ſupreme and infallible rule; it compares qualities, principles, 
and practices therewith ; and, if well informed and faithful, 
it directs, approves, accuſes, or condemns accordingly. Man 
has a right to judge only of what the word of God reveals 
to him, and under the pain of fin and rebellion practiſe it. 
1f they ſpeak nat according to this word, it is becauſe there is no 
light in them. 

2. If conſcience were the only rule, it behoved not only 
to take the-lead before the Moſt High, but alſo to be perfect; 
which is expreſsly contrary to God's word; there it is called, 
a erring conſcience---a hardened conſcience-- -ſeared as with à 
hot iron an evil conſcience. Says the apoſtle, to the de efiled 
and unbelieving, nothing is pure, but even his con/crence is 
defiled Here is the depravity of man's conſcience. 

3- If this were the lawgiver, then there could be no per- 
fecution for righteouſneſs ſake, and conſequently no martyrs, 
none being more zealous thin ſome vigilant perſecutors. 
Says the King of ſufferers to his followers, The days will come, 
that whoſoever killeth you, will think he doth God good ſervice: 
This was exemplified in the life of Paul, and others that have 
not obtained the like caſt of mercy, 1 verily thought (ſays he) 
that I ought to do many things contrary to the name of Feſus of 
Nazareth. J perſecuted them to flrange cities, & c. Here was 
a zealous, but an erring conſcience ; ; and was this a rule in 
truth and duty. 4. In 


See a great number of objections ſully anſwered in a pamphlet, 
intitled, Abſurdity and pertidy of all authoritative Loleration. 
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In this caſe, the moſt damnable opinion ever broached, 
would be brought on an equal footing with the moſt ſublime 
truth revealed in God's word. For inſtance, none are more 
vigilant and diligent than a Turk or Muſſelman, who wor- 
ſhips a vile impoſtor; none more zealous than an unbelieving 
Jew; none more bigotted and ſuperſtitious than a papiſt, 


- who worſhips God under the ſimilitude of ſtocks and ſtones; 


none more argumenting than our deiſtical gentlemen ; an 
none more full of reaſoning than the catechumens of Arius, 
Pelagius, Socinius, and Arminius. And muſt all theſe have 
a liberty, in a reformed Chriitian land, to vend and diſſemin- 
ate their opinions, feeing they all will plead conſcience for it? 
Ty, it would account for murders, thefts, &c. ſeeing it is 
ſometimes as difficult to convince the one of a miſtake as the 
other. But men are culpable and puniſhable, not for what 
conſcience, as God's deputy in the ſoul, declares or directs to, 
but what they would not have done, had they had a proper 
ſenſe of fin and duty. Prove all things, and hold that which 
is good. | | 

Object. II. To moleft men for their religious opinions, is per- 
ſecutien, and the very ſpirit of pspery. To this I ſhall only 
reply, 

15 That in a proper ſenſe, no perſon can poſfibly be per- 
ſecuted but for righteouſneſs ſake. Wherever we have the 
word perſecution, in our tranſlation, applied to che wicked, 
it is commonly, in the original or Dutch tranſlation, pur/ue : 
So that none can be perſecuted but the profeſſors of the re- 
ligion of jeſus. Thoſe that profeſs the contrary notions in 
religion, may be puniſhed, but properly cannot be perſecuted. 
Beſides, there is what is called a tongue-perſecution ; Come, let 
vs ſmite him with the tongue, ſaid the people to the prophet; 
and why may the cenſures of the church on ſuch, be on that 
account called perſecution? And if not, may not the ſtate 
uſe their authority, ſeeing both are God's miniſters, tending 
to one good, God's glory, the ſalvation, peace, ſafety, and 
welfare of mankind, though different and diſtinct in their 
perſons and offices. . 

2. Our reformers, and their ſucceſſors, all along maintain- 
ed the duty of defending their civil and religious privileges, 
but never propagated chat religion by ſword, fire and faggot, 
as papiſts have done. And notwithſtanding of civil penalties, 
they never uſed violent meaſures in forcing men to a pro- 

keſſion without a proper conviction of the truth; or were 
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they rigorous in punithing heretics, although they had both 


ſcripture, and the practices of the beſt reformed ſtates, for a 
precept and preeedent for it“. Says the fore-named gallant 
reformer, on this point and period, Men are no otherwiſe 
ce forced, or drawn into the covenant than other neceſſary 
© duties; nay, it ought not to be called a forcing or com- 
ce pelling ; are men forced to ſpare their neighbour's life, 
« becauſe murders are committed ?.--Theſe that refuſe the 
te the covenant, reproach it, or rail againſt it, ought to be 
&© looked on as enemies to it, and dealt with accordingly. 
« Yet if any man were known to take the covenant againſt 
6 his will, he were not to be received fo” &c And, for 
conſcience, did they ever trouble any for it, if it came yo 
further? Says the preſbytery of Edinburgh, in their Teſti- 


mony againſt Toleration 1659, „ We know this truth of 


«© God (meaning their teſtimony) will be reckoned as a per- 
er 
« troubling men for the {imple light of their conſcience, if 
« it break not forth in doctrine and practice; ſo the ſcrip- 
© ture has taught us, that perſecuting is only a putting a 
«© man to ſuffer for righteouſneſs {ake, and not the reſtrain» 
tc ing of damnable errors,” &c. 

Object. III. No man ought to be moleſted on accqunt of his 
opinions in religion, if he diſturbs not the ſtate, or is dangerous 
to civil ſociety. This objection being made by ſome of the 
Engliſh ſectaries laſt century, and better anſwered by the fore- 
a learned Mr. Gilleſpie, than what I can . to do, 
I ſhall only, with him, ſhortly obſerre, 

That by this way of reaſoning, the profeſſion of religion is 
only made a tool ſubſervient to civil and political intereſt, 
and religion itſelf is thereby made only an appendage to the 
ſtate 3 but erin keep them upon the edge of their own ar- 


1 — 12 gyments, 


* For precept, ſee Deut. xili. F. xvili. 20. Zech. xiii. 3. Rev. 
xvii. 16. and- preſident, was not the blaſphemer and fabbath- 
breaker, ſtoned ; Ball's prophets, by Elijah's orders, killed; the 
like was done by Aſa and Joſiah, reforming kings of Judah. 
Was not Bolſec, for vending the Pelagian hereſy, free will, Cc. 
baniſhed Geneva? Was not Severus, by the conſe nt of the reform- 
ed churches, burnt there, for the Arian hereſy, 1553? Was not 
Gentilies beheaded and burnt for eſpouſing the ſame damnable 
apinions? Was not Naylor impriſoned, ine his tongue bored, by 
the parliament of England, for his blaſphemous notions, 1656 

| + Gilleſpie's Miſc, Queſt. chap. xiv. 


ſecuting men for their conſcience, &c. but as we diſclaim ' 
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guments, has there not been many who have broached and 
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vended the moſt blaſphemous and damnable notions and o- 
pinions, and yet have neyer given the leaſt moleſtation to the 
ſtate, or perhaps to civil ſociety ? Either * muſt theſe bold 
contemners of God's word, and the divinity and ordinance of 
Jeſus Chriſt, paſs on with impunity ? Is it a criminal parti- 
ality to puniſh the curſing of an earthly father, yet to ſuffer 
the reproaching of a Trinity? to cut off a man for a treaſon- 
able word, yet to let go unpuniſhed a blaſphemer of Chriſt ? 
to hang a man for forging another man's hand; and yet not 
chaſtiſe a falſe teacher, who utters damnable lies in the name 
of the Lord? To puniſh a petty theft or robbery, and yet let 
go thoſe who endeavour to rob the great God of a Son, and 
his Son of his Godhead ? As the above author, from his an- 
tagoniſt's words, well obſerves, © Is not the miſchief of a 
© blind guide, greater than if he acted treaſon, &c.-------- 
“ And the loſs of one ſoul, by ſeduction, greater miſchief, 
& than if he blew up parliament, cut the throat of kings or 
«© emperors, ſo precious is that invaluable jewel of a ſoul.” 
And (ſays he) © when the church of Chriſt ſinketh in a ſtate, 
ce let not that ſtate think to ſwim. Religion and righteouſ- 
cc neſs muſt flouriſh or fade away, ſtand or fall together. 
« They who are falſe to God, ſhall never prove faithful to 
c men , &c. | | 
Object. IV. The civil magiſtrate has nothing ts do with the 
church ; and to give him any power, in matters of religion, is 
downright Eraſtianiſm. I anſwer, Not ſo faſt, till we enquire 
what kind of power. And, - A 
e ets I. Ne- 


- * To illuſtrate truth by facts, I could inſtance a man who 
openly and avowedly denied the being of a God, and blaſphemed 
the ſecond perſon of the Trinity, at one of the public toll-bars of 
the nation; and tho' a man of public buſineſs, I ſuppoſe no man 
could impeach him, either of moleſtation te the ſtate or partiali. 
ty in his civil dealings.—-I could mention another, who blaſphem- 
ed the incarnation of Chriſt, put the miniſters of the place to a 
defiance, to prove that there were either God, devil, angel, or ſpi- 
Tit ; and yet none was more obliging to his neighbours, and civil 
in his dealings betwixt man and man, Cc. The firſt of theſe was 
excommunicated by the church, and died about a year ago, under 
a miſery of torment. And being aſked of a future ſtate, he ſaid, 
Of that he was not ſure, but he wiſhed to be out of the preſent 
tormenting condition, and thus expired. 


. Miſc. Veh 


quity to be puniſhed by the judge; which (according to the 
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t. Negatively, he is not to have the power of the keys of 
doctrine and diſcipline in the church, as, Eraſtus would have 
had it; nor 1s he to be acknowledged the ſupreme head of 
all cauſes and perſons, civil and eccleſiaſtic, (which is much 
the ſame) with the Eraſtian conſtitution of England. But, 
2. And poſitively, we muſt allow the lawful and-rightly 
conſtitute magiſtrate a cumulative, imperative power, to 
command and ſtrengthen church officers in their duty, but 
not an eleCtive or privative power to detract any thing from 
the church's authority. He ought to be a keeper of both ta- 
bles of the law; Cuſtos et vindex utriuſque tabulæ; intruſted 
with the concerns of 'God's glory, as well as the intereſt of 
men; and ſo muſt have a ſpecial and particular care and re- 
gard to this precious depgſita, in all his public management. 
That is, he ſhould. profeſs, ſupport, and defend the true re- 
ligion, in the church of Chriſt, and its profeſſors in the ex- 
erciſe thereof; and to ſuppreſs the propagation or propaga- 
tors of idolatry, blaſphemy, error, or damnable hereſy, and 
not eſtabliſh or tolerate them, I do, not ſay, that he is ab- 
ſolutely to judge of theſę, as a magiſtrate, but I ſay, with 
Mr. Rutherford,“ That he is to try doctrine, diſcipline, and 
te the decrees of the church, as a Chriſtian ; and, at their de- 
* termination, puniſh the contraveners, as a magiſtrate, {by 
% virtue of his power and authority ;) for he is the miniſter 
4 of God, and beareth not the ſword in vain “,“ &c. 

The whole ſuffrage of fcripture bear teſtimony to this. In 
the patriarchal age, fays the Lord concerning Abraham, 7 
know that he will command his children, and his houſhald after 
him, &c. And ſays Job, This (viz. idolatry) were an ini- 


beſt of annotators) they were obliged to puniſh as well as other 
hainous crimes T. Again, under the law, it is often com- 
manded hy the Lord, that the idolater or falſe werſhipper 
ſhould be puniſhed or put to death; “ which penal ſtatutes, 
6 (ſays the learned Shields) under the Old Teſtament, are 
«© not abrogated; for they are moral 41. And as one of the 
bad effects, by want of a ſlated magiſtracy, it is twice, in the 
book of Judges, ſaid, At that time there was no king in Jrael, 
and every man did that which was right in his own eyes. | 


* Vide his fermon before the Houſe of Lords 1645. 
+ So Poole Diodati— Dutch Annota. Henry, &c. 
+ In a lecture delivered at Diſtinction Hill 1688. 


And, 
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And, for the whole race of the kings of Judah and Ifrael, 
Le find, they were either commended or condemned by the 
spirit of God, as they eſtabliſhed or not eſtabliſhed the true 
religion and worſhip of God, and puniſhed or permitted ido- 
Jlaters or an idolatrous worſhip, and not for their adminiſtra- 
on of juſtice on other malefactors. For the New Teſta- 
ment times, it is promiſed, that kings and queens ſhould be 
nurſing fathers and mothers to the church; which parental 
power plainly imports, a maintaining, defending and chaſtiſ- 
W ing. It is alſo ſaid, in the laſt book of holy writ, of the 
W kings of the earth, Theſe ſhall hate the whore, and make her 
8 7:/olate, and burn her with fire. 
But, ſay ſome, you muſt give us a poſitive text from the 
New Teſt#ment, elſe your arguing cannot be ſuſtained. I 
anſwer, ſo ſaid the heretics in the laſt century; and in an- 
ſwer to theſe, I might jult notice what is advanced by that 
author (Mr. Gilleſpie } I have ſo much uſed in anſwer to them. 
By the ſame principles we may not hold it contrary to God's 
will, that a man may have his father's brother's wife, or that 
the magiſtrate ought not to put to death a blaſphemer, in- 
ceſtuous perſon, a witch; an adulterer, (and I may add, a rob- 
ber, murderer; &c.) becauſe the ſcripture warrant; that makes 
theſe crimes capital, are in the Old and not in the New Tef- 
tament. And it is evident, both from the following Collec- 
tion, and the moſt part of the writings of our reforming and 
ſuſfering anceſtors, who wrote upon that ſubject, that they 
looked upon the precepts of the Old Teſtament to be morally 
binding, both in reſpe& of the magiſtrate's power in the 
Church, and in ſuppreſſing of error, profanity, and hereſy ; 
in proof of which, I might produce their teſtimony at large, 
W but, for brevity's ſake, I muſt confine myſelf unto a ſhort 


ſpecimen thereof, which the reader will find in the foot-note. 
below *. | 


715 T Object. 


* Scots Confeſſ. art. 24 — Moreover, to kings. princes, &c. 
we aflirm, that chiefly and moſt principally the conſervation 
and purgation of religion appertaineth : So that not only are 
they appointed for civil policy, but alſo for maintaining of 
the true religion, and for ppreſiing of idolatry and ſuperſti- 
d, tion whatſoever,” Weſtmin. Cont. chap. xx. ſe&. 4. chap. 
6 ii. ſect. 3.—“ Erroneous opinions or practices, may lawfally be 
called to account, and be proceeded againſt by the cenſure of 
* the church, and by the power of the civil magiſtrate It * his 
+ | « uty 


„ proving, tolerating a falſe religion.“ 


« ſtrate's power, under the New Teſtament, is given for the pu- 
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Object. V. Toleration is a good thing. By it we may live at 
good as we pleaſe. Our ſuffering forefathers would have been 


glad thus to have the liberty to ſerve God, every one in their 


own way, &c. 5 3 


4 The 


« duty to take order, that unity and peace be preſerved in the 
« church ; that the truth of God be kept pure aud entire; that 
„all blaſphemies and hereſies be ſupprefled,” Cc. IE 

Larger Cat. queſt. 109. The fins f6rbidden in the ſecond 
commandment, are all deviſitig, counſelling, commending, ap- 


cc 


Mr. Knox —“ It is evident that the office of the king, or ſu- 


«« preme mapiſtrate, muſt have reſpect to the moral de and to 


„% the converſation of both tables thereol.“ 

Mr. Alex. Henderſon,—“ Princes are vicegerents to God and 
&« to his Son Jeſus Chriſt, as he is God in his univerſal kingdom 
4% of providence ; and this watching of princes and magiſtrates is 
« objectively eccleſiaſtical ; but, 1 civilis, it is about 
matters of religion in a civil manner. The faithful ſupport 
« and preſervation of religion is a part of their office. For they 
« are not only keepers of the firſt, but of the fecond table of the 
« law; and to them appertaineth the vindication and defence of 
« religion, againſt contempt, corruption, and abuſe, &c.“ Ser- 
mon before the Houſe of Lord 1643. 

Mr. Durham“ Sure we are, in the Old Teſtament, magi- 
«« ſtrates were included in the command of reſtraining and pu- 
ce niſhing ſuch as did entice to falſe worſhip. In the New Tef- 
c tament we find no repeal of the ſame. Both civil and church 
4% authority ſhould be excrciſcd for the reſtraining ſuch evil work- 
« ers, and puniſhing of them for hurting of the church of Chriſt, 
« and diſhonouring of his name.“ Expoſ. on Rev. ii. 20. 

Mr. Rutherford—*& The king hath a chief hand in church af- 
« fairs, when he is nurſing father; and beareth the regal ſword 
eto defend both tables of the law.” &c. Lex Rex, p. 131. 

Mr. D. Dickfon—* The ſupreme magiltrate is, cuſtos utri- 
« ue tabulz, a keeper of both tables of the law. If he may 
«« puniſh evil-doers, who offend againſt the ſecond table, and force 
« and compell them to obedience ; much more may he puniſh i- 
& dolaters and blaſphemers, who offend againſt the firſt table, &c, 
Truth's Victory, &c. chap. xxni, Sy 

Preſbytery of Ediuburgh-—“ We find alſo that the magi - 


« niſhment of evil-doers, Rom. xiii.'3, 4. Now, ſeduction (to 
ic error) is an evil deed,” &c. Teſtim. againſt Toleration, 1658, 

Informatory Vindication—“ We allow the magiſtrate * 
Y 111 over 
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The puerility of this objection may very eaſily be diſcover- 
ed; for, 1. We never find, in ſcripture or pw that any 
of the ſaints of God pleaded for liberty on this footing ; as 
for our faithful ſufferers, they could have had it, if they could 
have accepted of it on the ſame ſinful terms with others. 
They found that every thing tolerated comes under the no- 
tion of a crime; and they judged their principles were found- 
ed upon the word of God, and the practice of the beſt re- 
formed churche and therefore ſtood in no need of a tolera- 
tion of this kind. 

2. It is true, it is a privilege to the profeſſors of the true 
religion, to have the free exerciſe thereof, in a land where a. 
falſe religion is eſtabliſhed ; but it is as great a loſs to theſe, 
in a land where the true religicn is eſtabliſhed, when falſe 
religion, or damnable hereſies are tolerated. For inſtancey 
the emperor of Germany has lately granted his proteſtant 
ſubjects the exerciſe of their religion, for which they have 
reaſon to bleſs God ; but, properly, this is no more than rheir 
own juſt right, and ſo no toleration, as was the caſe with 
the church of the Jews under Cyrus. Again, the king of 
Pruſſia, and ſtates of Britain and Ireland, have granted the like 


| liberty to papiſts, &c. in England and Ireland; this is a to- 


leration,. and is what no king or ſtate upon earth has a right 
to grant. And, for our preſent liberty, it does not proceed 
from any love in them to the true religion of Jeſus Chriſt, or 
a covenanted work of reformation, (elſe what means all _ 
. Cc noiſe 


» 


over the outward things of the church. We own he may and | 


7 ought to preſerve both tables of the law, and puniſh, by cor- 


«© poral and temporal puniſhment, whether church officers or 
% members, as openly diſhonour God by groſs offences, either a- 
5 gainſt the firſt or ſecond table, &c.“ p. 31, prior edition. 

Mr. Renwick-—* Ir is the right duty. of magiſtrates to uſe an 
« imperative, coercive, and cumulative power about church mat- 


c ters, in commanding miniſters to do their miniſterial duties, 


c preſented to them by their only Head and Mafter Chriſt, in re- 
* {training idolatry, ſuperſtition, error, and profaneneſs, &c. 
Teſtimony againſt Toleration, p. 47. laſt edition. 

To theſe, with a number more, that I cannot properly here in- 


ſert, I might add, the authority of the miniſters in the province of 
London, and country palantine in Lancaſter, in their Teſtimonies : 3 
againſt Toleration, emitted March 1647, were it needful; but!!! 


flatter myſelf that the above may ſuffice at preſent to prove the 
aſſertion, 3 | | 


— 
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noiſe about popery ?) but for their political ends, and they are 
ſo far reſtrained.--—That we may be as good as we pleaſe, at 
the ſame time we may live as bad as we will; and for what- 
ever liberty we have to ſerve God in his own appointed way, 
we have him primarily to thank for it, as for all his other 
mercies. MN : Tr 
Object VI. We are for no toleration but a ſcriptural one, 
or ſuch as the ſcriptures ds allow, forbearing one another in 
love, &c. | anſwer, This can be no toleration at all. For 
my part, I could never find toleration, poſitive or negative, 
name or thing, in ſcripture ; what is morally good being a 
commanded duty, needs no toleration, nay, cannot be tole- 
rated (as has been obferved already ;) what is fin, or morally 
evil, none on earth can lawfully grant an immunity. unto z. 
and betwixt theſe there can be no medium, in point of truth 
and duty, make what diſtinctions we will.---For inſtance, 
Chriſtian forbearance (that is, a bearing or ſympathizing with 
one another's infirmities and weakneſs, not wickedneſs) be- 
ing what is enjoined in fcripture, can never tome under the 
notion of a toleration. Again, whatſoever is contrary to the 
divine law, be it never ſo little, (if we may call any thing ſin- 
ful little) we cannot forbear, permit, or tolerate in another, 
without ſuffering /in upon 6ur brother. Hear what the Lord 
ſays, of what we may now underſtand by what is called a 
negative toleration, Te ſhall not do after the things that ye do 
here this day. Every man whatſcever is right in his own eyes *. 
But, after all, ſome will ſay, What would you have us to ds 
with heretics papiſts, &c. muſt they be killed, &c. Why, I 
anfwer, whatever the word of God allows. As to the merit 
of the crime, let them have it, and nothing more nor nothing 
leſs. 'There are more ways of puniſhment than to atone 
with the life. -And to ſay, we muſt tolerate papiſts here; 
that proteſtants may have the ſame IWerty in popiſh countries, 
is. to ſay, we ought to do evil that good may come of it: But 
am 1 to fin (ſays the apoſtle) that grace may abound ? God 
forbid. The Lord will ſtill provide chambers of ſafety for his 
- _ own. Let us then, with that Iſraelitiſn general (tho' none 
14 of the beſt of men) reſolve to play the men for our people, and 
| the cities of our God, and let the Lord do what ſeemeth him good. 
Upon the whole, in the following ſheets, there is a faith- 
' ful teſtimony againft joining with God's malignant enemies, 
{ and for our covenanted uniformity, againſt all error, here- 29 
| 55 n 8 thy do! 
3 | Deut. xii. 6. „e 
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ſy, He. by the church in a collective body, and as individuals, 
with the ſtate's return, approving of fame. But, alas! 
unto what a low paſs are things now, in the ſame church and 
ſtate, brought unto, when there is properly but one member 
in each, to withſtand the introduction of into theſe 
nations +? And, for our covenants, they are not only denied 
and contemned, but even the goſpel covenant is, by ſome; on 
their account ridiculed alſo. Ah, infatuated Britons! Ah, 
degenerated Scots | Men, who ſhall bewail your defection, 
treachery and apoſtacy. They, like men, have tranſgreſſed the 
covenant : there have they dealt treacheroufly againft me.---HWo 
unto them! for they have fled from me, &c. N 

From the titles theſe pieces bear, no doubt, they will prove 
no way acceptable to not a few of the free-thinkers in this 
inſidious generation; but it is ſtill one of the effects of a full, 
free, and faithful teſtimony from Chriſt's contending witneſ- 
ſes, to torment them that dwell upon the earth. Let us then, 
not only publiſh and peruſe theſe and their other contendings, 
but alſo emulate the noble confeſſors, and follow their ex- 
ample. Let us never flatter ourſelves that a part, yea, half a 
teſtimony will be accepted or taken off our hand, by the faith 


ful and true Witneſs. No, we muſt not leave one hoof. of the 


truth behind us. If we will not do this, the Lord will find 
himſelf witnefſes : He never has been, nor will be at a loſs, 
ſo to ſpeak, to find himſelf inſtruments to carry on his work, 
and promote his intereſt and declarative glory in the world. 
He had them before we were born, and will have them after 
we are buried.---And, if ever a time or ſeaſon required teſti. 
mony bearing, it muſt be now, when in theſe Britannic iſles, 
once among the moſt prieſt-ridden of Antichriſt's dominions, 
yet happily recovered from under that cruel yoke of bondage. . 
Popery now, like a dying monſter, 1s making its laſt efforts, 
by the miniſtry of theſe locuſts and lying Frogs, falſe pro- 
phets, &c. forming military aſſociations amongſt the kings of 
the earth, for its increaſe, preſervation, and admiration. And 
tho' we have reaſon to truſt in God, that he ſhall never fully 
re-conquer theſe covenanted lands; yet we had much need, 
in ſuch a lethargic ſtate of affairs, of ſtrong and ſtimulat- 

2 | ing 
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+ Taſtance Mr. Gillies, in the Gen. AM, 1778, whoſe motion 
againſt popery, had but 24 votes againſt 113; and L. G. Gor- 
don, in the parl. 1780, without one member in either Houſe to 
lvpport him. 
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noiſe about popery ?) but for their political ends, and they are ly, 
ſo far reſtrained.---That we may be as good as we pleaſe, at wit 
the ſame time we may live as bad as we will; and for what- unt 
ever liberty we have to ſerve God in his own appointed way, ſtat 
we have him primarily to thank for it, as for all his other in « 
METCIes:. f 8 nat 
Object VI. We are for no toleration but a ſcriptural one, and 
or ſuch as the ſcriptures ds allow, forbearing one another in - the 
love, &c. I anſwer, This can be no toleration at all. For deg 
my part, I could never find toleration, poſitive or negative, tre: 
name or thing, in ſcripture; what is morally good being a cov 
commanded duty, needs no toleration, nay, cannot be tole- unt 
rated {as has been obferved already;) what is fin, or morally I 


evil, none on earth can lawfully grant an immunity. unto z. 
and betwixt theſe there can be no medium, in point of truth 
and duty, make what diſtinctions we will.---For inſtance, 
Chriſtian forbearance (that is, a bearing or ſympathizing with 
one another's infirmities and weakneſs, not wickedneſs) be- 
ing what is enjoined in fcripture, can never tome under the 
notion of a toleration. Again, whatſoever is contrary to the 
divine law, be it never ſo little, (if we may call any thing ſin- 
ful little) we cannot forbear, permit, or tolerate in another, 
without ſuffering fin upon our brother. Hear what the Lord 
ſays, of what we may now underſtand by what is called a 
negative toleration, Je ſhall not do after the things that ye do 
here this day. Every man whatſcever is right in his own eyes *. 
But, after all, ſome will ſay, What would you have us to ds 
with heretics papiſts, &c. muſt they be killed, &c. Why, I 
anſwer, whatever the word of God allows. As to the merit 
of the crime, let them have it, and nothing more nor nothing 
leſs. There are more ways of puniſhment than to atone 
with the life. -And to ſay, we muſt tolerate papiſts here; 
that proteſtants may have the ſame liberty in popith countries, 
is. to ſay, we ought to do evil that good may come of it: But 
am I to fin (ſays the apoſtle) that grace may abound ? Cod 
forbid. The Lord will ſtill provide chambers of ſafety for his 
own. Let us then, with that Ifraelitiſh general (tho' none 
of the beſt of men) reſolve to play the men for our people, and 
the cities of our God, and let the Lard do what ſeemeth him good. 
— Upon the whole, in the following ſheets, there is a faith- 
ful teſtimony againft joining with God's malignant enemies, 
and for our covenanted uniformity, againſt all error, here- 36 
iy; 0 
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ſy, c. by the church in a collective body, and as individuals, 
with the ſtate's return, approving of the ſame. But, alas! 
unto what a low paſs are things now, in the ſame church and 
ſtate, brought unto, when there is properly but one member 
in each, to withſtand the introduction of popery into theſe 
nations +? And, for our covenants, they are not only denied 
and contemned, but-even the goſpel covenant is, by ſome; on 


their account ridiculed alſo. Ah, infatuated Britons! Ah, 


degenerated Scots] Men, who ſhall bewail your defection, 
treachery and apoſtacy. They, like men, have tranſgreſſed the 
eovenant : there have they dealt treacheroufly againſi me. — 
unto them! for they have fled from me, &c. 8 

From the titles theſe pieces bear, no doubt, they will prove 
no way acceptable to not a few of the free-thinkers in this 
inſidious generation; but it is ſtill one of the effects of a full, 
free, and faithful teſtimony from Chriſt's contending witneſ- 
ſes, to torment them that dwell upon the earth. Let us then, 
not only publiſh and peruſe theſe and their other contendings, 
but alſo emulate the noble confeſſors, and follow their ex- 
ample. Let us never flatter ourſelves that a part, yea, half a 


E teſtimony will be accepted or taken off our hand, by the faith 
Jul and true Witneſs. No, we muſt not leave one hoof. of the 


truth behind us. If we will not do this, the Lord will find 
himſelf witnefſes : He never has been, nor will be at a loſs, 


ſo to ſpeak, to find himſelf inſtruments to carry on his work, 


and promote his intereſt and declarative glory in the world. 


He had them before we were born, and will have them after 


we are buried.---And, if ever a time or ſeaſon required teſti. 
mony bearing, it muſt be now, when in theſe Britannic ifles, 
once among the moſt prieſt-ridden of Antichriſt's dominions, 
yet happily recovered from under that cruel yoke of bondage. . 
Popery now, like a dying monſter, 1s making its laſt efforts, 
by the miniſtry of theſe locuſts and lying frogs, falſe: pro- 
phets, &c. forming military aſſociations amongſt the kings of 
the earth, for its increaſe, preſervation, and admiration. And 
tho' we have reaſon to truſt in God, that he ſhall never fully 
re-conquer theſe covenanted lands; yet we had much need, 
in ſuch a lethargic ſtate of affairs, of ſtrong and ſtimulat- 
ing 


+ Inſtance Mr. Gillies, in the Gen. AM. 1778, whoſe motion 
againſt popery, had but 24 votes againſt 113; and L. G. Gor- 
don, in the parl. 1780, without one member in either Houſe to 
fupport him. 
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ing application to every mean to re- anĩmate fortitude, reform- 
ation, courage and zeal, and to promote a quicker circulation 
of true piety and witneſſing graces ; and more, when the Lord 
not only threatens to lift up his hand brandiſhing the ſword of 
war, but alſo in his providential diſpenſation of the laſt ſeaſon, 
ſeems to lay on his hand in breaking the ſtaff of bread; ſo 
that, in many places of the land, poverty comes as one that 
travelleth, and want as an armed man. ; 
And, to conclude, awful indeed are the figns of theſe con- 
fuſed, deluded and demented times : But God lives and reigns. 
May the Lord ariſe and plead his own cauſe, and let his ene- 
mies be ſcattered : Let them that hate him, flee before him: 
and graciouſly return again and claim his own ancient gift of 
poſſeſſion of theſe iſles of the ſea, Britain and Ireland, in a 
full revival of an uniform covenanted work of reformation 
purity, to the utter extirpation of every error and hereſy that 
now ſtands in oppoſition thereunto.---And as there is but one 
God, one Saviour, one faith, one baptiſm, one heaven, and 
the word of reconciliation is one, may all his profeſſing peo- 
ple become as one flick in his hand.---And if the following 
Collection ſhall, through a divine bleſſing, in the hand, of 
the Spirit, prove any thing helpful, for any of the ſaid pur- 
poſes, in this divided age, when ſo many jarring voices ob- 
tain and prevail, when the four winds ſeem to ſtrive upon the 
great ſea of the moral world, the end would be in ſome mea- 
ſure obtained. For that men may fear the Lord from the weſt, 
and his glory from the riſing of the fun ; and when the enemy 
threatens ta come in like a flood, may the Spirit of the Lord 
lift up a flandard againſt him, is the deſire and earneſt prayer 
of one, who defires to be found amongſt the favourers of the. 
duſt of Zion. | pigs 
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A N v 8 EF UL 
CASE or CONSCIENCE, &e, 


That the preſent Public Reſolutions and 
Proceedings, do import, a Conjunction 
with the Malignant Party in the King- 
dom, and of, the Sin, Danger, and Scan- 
dal of that Way. 2 


Sect. 1. That there is a malignant party fill in the kingdom. 


N the entry to this buſineſs, the importunity of not a few 
makes it needful to ſpeak ſomewhat to a queſtion which 
unto this time hath been unqueſtioned, as beyond all excep- 
tion ; that is, Whether there be yet in Scotland a malignant 
party ? Or, Whether there be at this time any party who may 
and ought, in reaſon and Chriſtian prudence, ta be reputed and 
looked upon as malignants and diſaffefted to the covenanted 
cauſe of God ? It ſeems the more needful to ſpeak ſomewhat 
of this, 1. Becauſe ſome miniſters are become ſlack and fi- 
lent in this point, as if now there were no need of watch- 
fulneſs and warning againſt any ſuch party. 2. Becauſe the- 
expreſhons of many people of the land run that way, 
that there are now no malignants in Scotland, and that it is 
but a few factious miniſters that will ſtill keep up theſe 
names, that they may more eaſily, with others of their own 
ſtamp, weaken and divide the kingdom, for carrying on of 
their own efids. 3. Becauſe the inclinations and. reſolutions 
of the public judicatories, in reference to moſt of the party 
who carried that name, doth clearly import that they do 
think they are no more to be looked upon as malignants, as 
appears from ſeveral of their papers; eſpecially the letter 
written for ſatisfaction to the preſbytery of Stirling. And 
therefore this muſt be laid down as the foundation of what 
follows: That there is ſtill in the land, net only a few perſons, 
but a party conſiderable for number, power and policy, who are. 
malignant and diſaffeFed to = covenant and cauſe of _ K 
| | * 2 928 | . 
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4 CASE or CONSCTENCE. 
We would join heartily in the deſire of many, that theſe 
and other ſuch like odious names of different parties and 
factions were taken away; but we cannot join in the rea- 
ſons of this deſire which are ordinarily given. We wiſh the 
name malignant were obſolete and antiquate, if ſo be the 
thing itſelf, which is ſuch a root of bitterneſs, were extir- 
pated out of the church ; yea, though the thing itſelf re- 
mained, if men would hate it for itſelf, and account it more 
odious and hateful than the name imports, we would be 
glad it were no more heaxd of . Becayſe we find this preju- 
dice by all ſuch appropriated names, that people generally 
look upon that which goes under that name as'the only ſin: 
and as if there was not that root of bitterneſs, in all which 
it grows out of, in any; and ſo conceive themſelves good 
Chriſtians if they fall not under that hateful appellation of 
malignants. But ſeeing this bitter fruit of enmity againſt 
godlineſs and the godly, comes to more ripeneſs and matu- 
rity in many of this generation than in others, who yet are 
unconverted : And ſeeing it hath been the cuſtom of the 
church of. God in all generations, to diſcriminate many more 
ungodly and known haters of godlineſs and his people from 
the common fort of natural people, and to comprehend 
them under the names, of wicked, of malignant, of enemies, 
as may appear in the Old Teſtament, eſpecially in the Pſalms. 
And more eſpecially in our days, that name hath been ap- 
| propriated to ſuch who have declared themſelves in their 
words or actions to be haters of godlineſs and the power 
thereof, and his people, or have ariſen to the height of ac- 
tual oppoſition againſt theſe ; we cannot be blamed for uſing 
fuch a name ſtill, for diſtinction's ſake. We proceed to ſome 
reaſons. ; | 
(.) The conſtant and continued proceedings of the Ge- 
neral Aſſembly and their commiſſioners for many years paſt 
unto this day. © ; 
There is not almoſt any of their warnings, declarations 
or remonſtrances, which doth not afſert this, and warn a- 
gainſt it ; and that not only before the king's home-coming 
and taking of the covenant, but alſo ſince that time, us is 
evident by the Declaration emitted by the commiſſion in 
July laſt ; the Declaration of the Aſſembly itſelf, a little af- 
ter; by the Declaration emitted at Stirling ſince the defeat 
at Dunbar; the Cauſes of the Faſt upon that defeat; the 
Remonſtrance to the king at Perth after his eſcape; 2 
. 5 ther 
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ther with the Remonſtrance given in by them to the parlia- 
ment; all which do clearly hold forth this truth. | 

(2.) Take Chriſt's rule, By their fruits ye ſhall know them. 
There is a great party in the land that adhere to malignant 


principles; bring forth malignant fruits; and tread maliy- 


nant paths, as may appear in theſe inſtances. (I.) A great 
many of theſe who have been formerly engaged in ſuch 
courſes, and under church cenſures, did lately conjoin to- 
gether and riſe in arms, and drew away the king from the 
public councils of the kingdom, and refuſed to lay down 
arms till they got conditions agreeable to their minds; which 
courſe of theirs was juſtly declared by the commiſſion to 
carry upon it the ſtamp of malignancy in an eminent way. 
(2.) The ſeeking to promote and eſtabliſh an arbitrary power 
in the perſon of the king, as it hath been ſtill the endeavour 
of the malignant party, fo it hath been always taken by the 
kirk of Scotland as one of their characters, and that there 
is a party now in Scotland, who ſtill hold that principle 
and drive this deſign of arbitrary power is evident. Firſt, 
becauſe theſe ſame men, who were lately in arms, did not 
only take up arms upon the king's ſimple warrant, and with- 
out the knowledge, and contrary to the mind of the com- 
mittee of eſtates; but alſo received the act of indemnity, 
and laid down arms, in obedierce to the king's majeſty, 
without ſo much as mentioning or acknowledging the com- 
mittee of eſtates, as it is to be ſeen in a paper ſubſcribed b 
them, and in the remonſtrance of the commiſhon of the Ge- 
neral Aſſembly, dated at Perth, Nov. 29. 1650. the words 
whereof are theſe. Your lordſbips ſbould likewiſe conſider, 
whether it doth not encreach upon the preſent conſtitut ion © 
government of this kingdom, and will not involve your lord- 
ſhips in the guilt of theſe mens ſin, if you ſhall accept of their 
laying down of arms, merely upon the profeſſion of obedience ts 
the king's command, without any expreſſion of their reſpect 
and obedience to the cammittee of eſtates, or any actnouledge- 
ment of their fin and offence : which we hope you will look upon as 
a moſt unnatural and unſeaſonable rending of the kingdom, in the 
time of this heavy eppoſition by a common enemy, and expoſing 
the kingdom to all miſery and ruin. 2. It may be remember- 
ed that in the firſt model of the agreement which was made 
at Breda, that clauſe which doth concern the determining 
of civil matters in the interval of parliament, by ſuch as are 
authorized by parliament for that effect, and the king's oy 
| as 1 jeſty 
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them into diſgrace and contempt, and to get them removed 
from power and truſt ; and, upon the other ſide, ſtudy with | 


* 


jeſty hearkening to their advice was wholly left out. And 
any who are acquainted with expreſſions and inclinations 
of My great ones in the land, are not ignorant of their 
diſlike of a committee of eſtates, and their deſire to have the 
adminiſtration of matters, in the interval of parliament, 
wholly devolved upon the king's council. And the ſame 
ſpirit that would draw buſineſs from the committee to a ca- 
binet council, would at laſt draw them from the parliament 
itſelf ; becauſe that is alſo, if not more, croſſing to private 


intereſts and deſigns than a committee of eſtates. 3 Inſtance. 


There is a party in the land who as in their hearts they do 
envy, and in their tongues da traduce men that have been 
ſtedfaſt and faithful in the covenant and cauſe of God; ſo 
do they endeavour to the utmoſt of their power, to bring 


no leſs diligence to get places of power and truſt, in the 
army and elſewhere, filled with ſuch as either have been 
open enemies or ſecret underminers. 4 Inſtance. Are there 
not many who oppoſe the kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt and work 
of reformation ? not only by holdi that old calumny 


of malignants, concerning the ſeditious and factious humour 


of miniſters, and their ſtretching of themſelves beyand their 
line, and by mocking all frithful and free preaching of the 
word, and by bearing down the power of godlineſs, deriding 
and hating all the lovers and followers thereof, by being im- 
patient of the diſcipline and cenſures of the church ; but alſo 
looking upon the government of the church with an evil eye, 
and (ſtrongly inclining, ſome of them, that church govern- 
ment be put in the hands of a few prelates, moſt of them 
that it may be wholly devolved upon the civil government. 
5th Inſtance. There is ſtill a party in the land that endea- 


vaur to have the ſtate of the queſtion altered, and to have 


religion left out of the ſame ; that it being ſtated upon civil 


intereſt, they may take to themſelves a greater. latitude in 


their way of carrying on buſineſs, This was holden forth 
to be the deſign of the malignant party in the year 1648, as 


appears in the Declaration of the Commiſſion that year in 
March: and there was a neceſſary and ſeaſonable 2 
given againſt it by the Commiſſion in their Declaration, 


the date July 1650. | | 
(3+) Beſides thoſe who are excommunicated, there are yet 


in the land a conſiderable number of perſons of chief note, 
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who do ſtill lie under cenſures of the church; ſome becauſe 
of their aceeſſion to the late unlawful engagement; others 
becauſe of their acceſſion to the late courſe of rebellion, a- 
bout the time of the king's eſcape from Perth; beſides many 
others of leſs note. 

(4.) We ſuppoſe that it is moſt certain and unqueſtiona- 
ble, that there was lately a malignant party and faction in 
the land, very numerous and powerful. How many men 
of blood, murderers of their brethren, as unnatural and bar- 
barous as the Iriſh they once joined with againſt their coun-- 
try? How many have watched all opportunities for trou- 
bling the peace of the kingdom, and rejoiced in the day of 
its calamity ? How many were the oppreſſors of theſe who 
called-on the Lord's name in the time of the engagement ? 
What multitudes of profane and ungodly mockers of all 
godlineſs, and haters and perſecutors of the godly, ſwarm- 
ing every where ? If this be truth, as it is indeed, we may 
ſay, Who hath heard ſuch a thing? Who hath feen ſuch z 
thing? Shall a nation be born at once? And have they ſo 
ſoon learned to do well, who have been fo long accuſtomed 
to do evil ? When did this catholic converſion fall out? and 


by what means? Hath the act of indemnity and pardon ſuch 


influence, to juſtify theſe men from all their butcheries and 
barbarous cruelties ? The adding of three thouſand to the 
church in one day, was miraculous in the days of miracles. 
But behold a greater miracle than that, in the days when 
miracles are-ceaſed ! many thouſands added to the church 
of the friends of the cauſe of God in one day, and that not 
by preaching, which is the power of God unto ſalvation ; 


not by ſpiritual weapons, which are mighty through God: 
but by the carnal weapon of an act of indemnity, and the 


example of one man, the king's conjunction in the cauſe, 
which at the beſt hath not ſuch evidence of reality as to 
convince any, and change their mind. Sad experience, and 
the conſtant teſtimony of the church of Scotland proves, 
that malignancy is a weed that hath deeper and ſtrong- 
er roots than to be plucked up ſo eaſily; and that though 
yet there is but few in the land who have 
been once engaged in that way, that have really and indecd 
abandoned and come off the ſame. _ 
The point ſhall more appear by taking off objections that 
are made to the contrary. It is objected, 1. That theſe who 
were formerly eſteemed malignants, did oppoſe the work of 
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God becauſe they could not be perſuaded in conſcience, 
that the covenant and cauſe were. contrived and carried on 
in 2 warrantable way, thoſe who were moſt inſtrumental in 
it, ſeeming to them not only to act without authority, but 
againſt authority. But ſo it is, that the king hath now 
Joined in the covenant and added his authority to it, and 
therefore it needs not be feared that theſe men will an 
more oppoſe it; nay it may be expected, they will no lefs 
zealouſly promote the ends thereof than they did formerly 
oppoſe the ſame. ; 2 wy | 
Anſw. This argument ſuppoſeth ſome things that are 
falſe; ſome things at beſt doubtful, and ſome things danger- 
ous. It ſuppoſeth two falſities. 1. That it was a ground 
and principle of conſcience and reſpect ty the king's autho- 
rity that made theſe men to oppoſe the covenant and work 
of reformation. If it was the conſcience and conviction of 
the unwarrantableneſs of it for the want of authority, that 
ſtirred them up to oppoſe the covenant and cauſe ; then w 
did they ſubſcribe it and join in the defence of the ſame a- 
gainſt the king? 2. It ſuppoſeth that the ouly ground, why 
they did oppoſe and undermine the ſame, was, becauſe the 
king was of a contrary mind, and refuſed to join in the co- 
venant, and ratify the ſame by his authority, which alſo is 
falſe : for there were ſeveral other grounds and cauſes pf fo 
doing beſides this We ſhall name a few, leaving the reſt 
to a further ſcrutiny. 1. The natural enmity that is'in the 
hearts of all men againſt the Lord and his anointed, his 
work and people, and the power of godlineſs, which doth 
effectually work in the children of diſobedience. 2. An 
enmity againſt the power of parliament and laws. 3. An 
enmity againſt the union of the kingdoms. 4. An enmity 
againſt the power of preſbyteries, and the diſcipline of the 
r To which are oppoſed, a ſinful deſire of breaking 
the bonds, and caſting away the cords of the Lord and his 
anointed; a deſire to eſtabliſh an arbitrary power and un- 
limited monarchy; a deſire to eſtabliſh a lordly prelatical 
power in the a; 54 of a few, or to have the government 
of the church wholly dependent on the civil power; a defire 
to diſſolve the union of the kingdoms, that they may be 
thereby weakened and leſs able to reſiſt malignant deſigns 
againſt religion and liberties; a deſire to live looſely with- 
out bands in regard of perſonal reformation. _ 
2. It ſuppoſeth ſomething that is at beſt doubtful, by, wits 
X 7 ; at 
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CASE er CONSCIENCE. 
That the king hath really joined unto the cauſe of God, 
there being ſmall evidences of it, and many preſumptions to 
the contrary. Eſpecially, 1.' His bringing home with him 
into the kingdom a number of eminent, wicked and known 
malignants. His countenancing of, and familiar converſin 
with ſuch in this nation ſince His coming, and correſpond- 
ence with others of them abroad. His deſerting of the 
public councils of the kingdom, to join to a party of bloody 
and wicked men, raiſed in arms with his knowledge and by 
his warrant. 2. His not being convinced of any guilt in 
his father, becauſe of his oppoſition to the cauſe and cove- 
nant, notwithſtanding of all the blood of the Lord's people 
ſhed by him in that oppoſition. For verifying whereof, we 
appeal to the knowledge of ſome noblemen and miniſters 
who have occaſion to know his mind, and to be ſerious wi 
him in this thing. | | 
3. It ſuppoſeth ſomething that is of very dangerous con- 
ſequence. 1. That theſe mens zeal to the cauſe or againſt 


it, doth ebb and flow according to the king's being againſt 


it or for it. Since they follow the cauſe, not for itſelf but 
for the king, will they not deſert it when the king forſakes 
it ? Can they be accounted real friends of the cauſe who are 
known to favour it only ad nutum principis ? As the comes 
dian ait, aid, negat, nego. Is it not all one to follow the 
cauſe for the king and for a man's own intereſt and advan- 
tage? both are alike extrinſic and adventitious to the cauſe, 


both are alike changeable. Eccebulus under Conſtantius 


was a preeiſe Chriſtian; under Julian a perſecuting apoſtate; 
and then again under the next Chriftian emperor became a 


Chriſtian: And it is like if he had outlived that emperor 


till a Heathen ſucceeded, he ſhould have paganized the ſecond 
time, 2. That very principle that is pretended to unite 
them to the cauſe is in itfelf moſt dangerous, both to the 
privileges of parliament and liberties of the people, and to 
our religion beſide, | Their principle of oppoſition was, 
« 'They conceived the way followed could not be warranta- 
ble without the king's conſent and warrant. That people 
might not vindicate their own juſt rights and liberties, and 
their religion, without the king's concurrence, or againſt 
him.” Now then, the principle of their conjunction to the 
cauſe muſt be this, © Becaufe it is now clothed with autho- 
rity which it had not before, and which now makes it war- 
rantable,” This principle — includes in the * 
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10 CASE or CONSCIENCE; 
of it, the eſtabliſhipg of unlimited and abſolute power in 
kings; the unlawfulneſs of defenſive wars againſt tyranny 
and oppreſſion; the king's negative voice; and the depen- 
dent power of parliaments upon his pleaſure : All which are 
principles deſtructive of the cauſe and our liberties, and the 
very apy of our enemies from the beginning. Thus 
they have changed their way but not their principles, and 
are now the more dangerous that they may not be looked 
upon as enemies, but as friends. Seeing it is manifeſt, that 
it is not the love of the cauſe that conſtrains them, and the 

know it was not that principle that perſuaded the king, but 
mere neceſſity, contrary to his own inclination, may we not 
certainly expect, that according to their principles they will 
labour to ſet at freedom the king, whom they conceive im- 
priſoned and captivated by the power of neceſſity within the 
limits and bounds of a regulated monarchy, and to looſe him 
from all theſe chains of involuntary treaties and agreements, 
and rigid laws and parliaments, that he may then act in 


freedom and honour according to his own inclination, and 


theirs both; and then farewell religion and liberties. 

 Obyef. 2. The moſt part of theſe who were formerly ma- 
lignant, have now repented of that fin, and make profeſſion 
of their reſolution to adhere to the covenant and cauſe of 
God, and to beſtow their lives and eſtates in defence there- 
of: Therefore they are not now to be eſteemed malignants. 
Anſio. We would with from our hearts that we had no 
anſwer to this argument, then ſhould we yield the point in 
hand, and yield it cheerfully, that there is no malignant 
party now in Scotland. But, alas! that we have ſo much 
evidence convincing our conſciences and perſuading them to 
deny what is objected. We acknowledge ſome have indeed 
repented, and ſuch we deſire to embrace and receive with 
all tenderneſs and love, as godly Chriſtians, worthy to be en- 
truſted : But yet the moſt part of them do ſtill bring forth 


the ſame malignant fruits. Their ungodly and wicked prac- 
tices teſtify to their face that they have nothing zo do te take 
his covenant in their mouth, ſeeing they hate to be reformed. 


The late riſing in arms, contrary to their ſolemn and parti- 
cular engagements ; their bearing down and reproaching the 


godly, and ſuch as are of known integrity; their ſtudying to 
fill places of traſt with men formerly enemies or undermin- 


ers; their continuing in their profane and looſe walking. 
All theſe are more convincing evidences of their retain- 


ing 
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ing their old principles than any extorted eonfefſions or pro- 


ſeſſions; for finiſter reſpects and ends, can be no probable 
ſigns of their repentance and change. 4377 1 

We defire theſe things to be remembered, 1. That the 
engagement was carried on, not by open and profeſſed ene- 
mies, but ſuch as had made public profeſſion of their repent- 
ance, and were thereupon admitted to truſt. 2. That upon 
conſideration of the hypocriſy and inſtability of theſe men 
2 in that and other particulars, the kirk and king- 
dom of Scotland did take upon themſelves ſtrait bonds and 
engagements to exclude ſuch from truſt, until ſuch time as 
they had given real evidences of the reality of their repent- 
ance, and of abandoning their former principles and ways; 
of which this kirk was to judge impartially as in God's fight. 
3. That it hath been confeſſed and preached by many godly 
miniſters, and was given in by ſundry in the time of the 
ſearch of the Lord's controverſy againſt the land, in Novem- 
ber laſt at Perth, and hath been bemoaned and regretted by 
many of the people who feared God ; that there is a great 
deal of fin and guilt lying on the kirk of Scotland, for the 
ſudden receiving of ſcandalous perſons, eſpecially malig- 
nants, to the public profeſſion of repentance before there 
was in them any real evidence of their forſaking their for- 
mer principles and ways. : 5 ie 

Object. 3. None are now to be eſteemed malignants, in 
reference to employment and truſt, but ſuch as ſtand judi- 
cially debarred by kirk and ſtate to be ſo: for certainly, men 
are not to lie under the burden of ſo great a reproach, upon 
the private whiſperings and common reports of others; o- 
therwife, honeſt men may be wronged, and there ſhall be no. 


end of confuſion, or terminating this. controverſy, there 


being no certain rule to walk by in it. 

Anfw. We acknowledge that ſurmiſings, whiſperings and. 
reports of others are not ſufficient, but that a rule is needful. 
All the queſtion will be, what is that rule ? And though the. 


judicial debarring of judicatories be not all, but it muſt be 
ruled by another rule, yet are we willing to take ir for fo 


much: for even that will prove there is yet a — 


party in Scotland, becauſe many are ſtanding under church 


cenſures. Theſe involved in the late rebellion, are ſtanding 


under a ſentence of the commiſſion, declaring them to 


be following their old malignant deſigns, few of them 
are yet admitted to profeſſion of repentauce. We deſire 
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12 CASE or CON6CIENCE. 


it may be conſidered, that the rule holden forth by the 
kirk of Scotland 1648, for admitting of perſons to truſt, 
is of larger extent than judicial ſentence or cenſure. T9 
wit, That they be ſuch againſt whom there is no juſt cauſe 
of exception or jealouſy. 2. Albeit a judicial trial or cen- 
ſure be indeed neceſſary, for inflicting puniſhment or cen- 
ſure upon men; yet it is not neceſſary for avoiding aſſocia- 
tion with them, or debarring them from truſt. 3. If none 
were to be accounted malignants, but they who are judicial- 


ly declared to be ſuch, what needed the kirk of Scotland 


have frequently taken ſo much pains, to give characters to 
know them by, there being ſo clear and compendious a way 
befide ? Hath there not been always in the land fecret un- 
derminers as well as open enemies? And hath not faithful 
men avoided the one as well as the other ? 4. 'The General 
Aſſembly, 1648, declared the taking in of theſe who follow- 
ed James Graham to be an aſſociation with malignants, tho” 
moſt part of them were then releaſed from church cenſures. 


Sect. 2. That the preſent public reſolutions, expreſſed in the 
Commiſſion's Anſwer to the Parliament's Query, and the 
Att of the Levy, do not exclude that party. 


T* the next place, upon ſuppoſal and proof, that there is a 
malignant party and faction ſtill in the land, it is needful 
to examine, whether the exceptions contained in the Anſwer 
of the Commiſſion to the Parhament's Query, and inferted 
into the Act of Levy, be ſo comprehenſive as to include all 
that party. The 'exceptions be four. 1. Such as are ex- 
communicated. 2. Such as are forfaulted. 3. Such as are 
notoriouſly profane or flagitious. And, 4. Such as have been 


from the beginning, and continue ſtill, or at this time are, ob- 
ftinate enemies and oppoſers of the covenant and cauſe of God. 


That theſe ate not comprehenſive of the whole malignant 
party in the land, appel... as 
Firſt, The rules of the General Aſſembly framed for the 
excluſion of all ſuch, as ought not to be employed in our 
armies, are far more comprehenſive. The rule is for em- 
ploying of ſuch only as are of a Chriſtian and blameleſs con- 
verſation, which is turned over by their commiſſioners into 
a negative, All that are not notoriouſly profane or flagitious. 


Another is, for entruſting only theſe who have been of known 


integrity and conflant friends to the cauſe of God from the be- 
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the ginning ; which is alſo turned over into a negative; All that 
-uit, have not been conſtant enemies. All ſuch, by the Anfwer, 
To are capable of ſome truſt and employment. The rules a- 
zuſe greed upon by the aſſembly, and ratified by act of parlia+ 
den- ment, anno 1649, and renewed upon occaſion of this inva- 
den- ſion, was, That no officer nor ſoldier that followed James 
cia- Graham, ſhould be permitted in the army; nor any officer 
one that was on the engagement, except ſuch as upon real evi- 
al- dence of repentance, were particularly recommended by the 
and church; nor any common ſoldier, but upon ſufficient teſti- 
to mony of his repentance. Now, fince it is proved that the moſt 
vay part of all ſuch continues ſtill malignants, and retain their old 
un- principles; and that the bulk and body of the people are cal- 
ful led forth by the public reſolution, without ſuch exceptions 
ral as were conceived before neceſſary, for the excluſion of that 
JW = party; it follows clearly, that the malignant party is not ex- 
ho” cepted in the preſent reſolutions. | : 
res. 2. Few of theſe who were in the late rebellion, and de- 
clared, not many days ſince, to be following a moſt malig- 
the nant deſign and courſe, are contained under theſe excep- 
the tions; becauſe very few of them are excommunicated or for- 


faulted : and though more of them be indeed flagitious and 
profane ; yet very few of them will fall under the compaſs 


is 2 of the exception, notoriouſly flagitious. Many wicked things 
ful will be ſaid to concur to make up a profane man; ſome acts 
ver will not ſerve ; a habit muſt be demonſtrated ; and though 
ted that were ſhewed, yet there muſt be alſo a notoriety of it, 
all which imports a man to be famous for looſneſs and profani- 
"X= ty; and there are none almoſt, if any, in the land, who have 
we been profeſſed enemies from the beginning, and continue ſo 
en to this day. James Graham was not ſuch. It is the mat- 
2h - ter of our ſad complaint, that whilſt many are enemies, 
2d. they make profeſſion and ſemblance of friendſhip. 3. Theſe 
nt exceptions do not comprehend any who are under cenſure 
for malignancy or profanity, except ſuch as are under the 
he ſentence of excommunication z and that even ſuch may not 
ur be excluded, leſt the rule be tranſgreſſed, by admitting and 
n- employing excommunicated perſons. Tis withal reſolved, 
n- that theſe perſons ſhall be relaxed from that ſentence, that 


ſo they may be immediately in the ſame capacity of employ- 
ment with others, whatever formerly hath been their op- 
poſition or defection. Some exceptions muſt be made, for 
honeſty and credit's ſake; But the neareſt and readieſt way 
| wo 


„ CASE or CONSCIENCE. 
is taken to make them ineffectual. 4. Theſe exceptions do 
not only not reach theſe who were upon the unlawful en- 
gagement, and have not as yet given ſufficient proof of their 
- abandoning their malignant principles and courſes ; but 
come not the length of comprehending theſe men of blood 
who followed James Graham, and in the moſt barbarous 
and cruel way, ſhed the blood of their own brethren and 
God's people; becauſe the moſt part of theſe are not excom- 
municated nor forfaulted ; nor notoriouſly flagitiqus and pro- 
Fane ; nor ſuch as have from the beginning been, and ſlilt are 
enemies. If any will fay, that ſuch are comprehended un- 
der'theſe exceptions, Why did the Commiſſion expreſs the 
exceptions in ſuch terms, as to meris common apprehenſion 
do not include many ? eſpecially ſeeing there 'are known 
rules, particular and diſtinct, without ambiguity ; and ſee- 
ing there is ſuch a propenſion in rulers to employ all with- 
out difference, which would undoubtedly take advantage of 
any thing that ſeemed to look that way. © | 
It 1s likewiſe manifeſt, that the ſecond part of the anſwer, 
relating to the capacity of acting, is loaded with the ſame 
inconvenience, 1. There is no poſitive determination of 
the qualifications of perſons to be intruſted, as in former 
times it was agreed on by the Aſſembly and their Commiſ- 
ſioners: but that is now referred to the diſcretion of the 
parliament ; together with ſuch diminutive terms, as gives 
them great latitude to go upan. Before, no truſt was given 
to ſuch perſons; now, it is allowed they ſhall have ſome 
truſt : and how much is not determined, nor what degree. 
of it is prejudicial to the cauſe ; which it appears, the par- 
liament's proceedings in nomination of officers, unqueſtion- 
ed by the Commiſion, is a good commentary to expound 
that they may have any truſt, except to be general officers. 
2. Our former eſtabliſhed rule was, that no perſons ſhould 
be entruſted, but ſuch as are of known integrity, and have 
been conſtant friends of the cauſe. But how far is this di- 
miniſhed ? They who are ſuch, only recommended to be e- 
ſpecially taken notice of. Leſs could not be ſaid by any; 
more ought to have been ſaid by the Commiſſion. And, 
though no ſuch notice be taken of ſuch by the parliament : 
but on the contrary, thoſe who have been moſt faithful, and 
ſuffered in the late defeat at Hamilton, they are uſed as e- 
nemies, worſe than malignants in former times; yet there 
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is no teſtimony given againſt ſuch things. Quantum mutatus - 
ab illo cetu qui quondam uit 

Before we enter upon the chief queſtion, we offer theſe 
manifeſt and known truths to conſideration. 

1. The occaſion of contriving and ſubſcribing firſt the 
national covenant, and then the ſolemn league and covenant, 
was, the deſigns and practices of the popiſh, prelatical and 
malignant party, againſt religion and the work of reforma- 
tion in theſe kingdoms. 2. Since the contriving and ſub- 
ſcribing of the ſame, it hath been the continual endeavour 
of that party, ſometimes by undermining, and ſometimes b 
open oppoſition, to undo the ſame, and to bear down all 
thoſe that clave honeſtly thereto, and faithfully proſecute 
all the ends thereof. 3. That there hath been theſe many 
years paſt, and {till is, ſuch a party, in all the three king- 
doms, confiderable for number, power and policy. 4. That 
that party, hath always proſecuted their deſign, under a co- 
lour of zeal and reſpect to the king's authority and intereſt, 
5. That that party hath always been the authors and abet- 
tors of much bloodſhed, many miſeries and ſad calamities 
to theſe nations. 6. That the people of God in theſe king- 
doms, have taken upon themſelves a moſt ſolemn and ſacred 
bond of an oath and covenant to diſcover them, and bring 
them to condign puniſhment. 7. That it hath been one of . 
the predominant ſins of Scotland under the bond of the co- 
venant, to comply with them. 8. That indignation and 
wrath from the Lord, hath been following that party and 
their deſigns theſe years paſt. 9. That compliances with 
them hath always been curſed to us of God. 10. That few 
of that party do really abandon and forſake their corrupt 
principles and way, and join cordially in the cauſe and co- 
venant. 11. That many of them do, after the profeſſion of 
their repentance for their oppoſition to the cauſe and cove. 
nant of God, relapſe frequently into the ſame ſin. 12. That 
ſudden receiving of many of them to fellowſhip and truſt, 
and too great credulity in believing their profeſſions, hath 
often coſt this land very dear. 13. That upon conſideration 
of the deep treachery and hypocriſy of theſe men, and the 
ſad conſequences following upon ſudden receiving of them, 
without evidence of a change, after long and renewed expe- 
rience, this land renewed their obligations more ſtrictly in 
the ſolemn engagement. 14. That there hath been a de- 
ſign driven theſe two years paſt, to get that party again in 
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power and truſt. 15. That this deſign hath been teſtified 
againſt by the public reſolutions of the judicatories unto this 
time. 16. That as it hath been driven at very cunningly 
and actively, by many inſtruments and arguments of ſeveral 
ſorts; ſo hath it gained ground piece and piece, until at 
length many of them are brought into the court, and to the 


army and judicatories in the country: And now, by the 


ublic reſolutions, they are generally to be employed and 


entruſted Thus the deſign is accompliſhed. But, 17. Theſe i 
men do not ſatisfy themſelves with ſome degree of power; 
but endeavour to engroſs the whole power of the kingdom 
into their own hands, and ſtudy to bring into contempt, and 
cull out theſe, who have been and do continue conſtant in 


the cauſe of Gad. 18. That having power into their hands, 


they muſt act according to their own principles, and for e- 


ſtabliſhing their own ends. And laſtly, That theſe princi- 


ples and ends, are deſtructive to the covenant and work of 


reformation. 


Sect. 3. That the employing of, and aſſociating with the ma- 
lignant party, according as is contained in the public reſo- 
lutions, is ſinful and unlawful. 


F there be in the land a malignant party of power and 
policy, and the exceptions contained in the Act of Le- 

vy doth comprebend but few of that party; then there need 
be no more difficulty to prove, that the preſent public reſo- 


lutions and proceedings, do import an affociation and con- 


junction with a malignant party, than to gather a concluſion 
from clear premiſes. But that ſuch a conjunction is in it- 
ſelf ſinful and unlawful, and beſides, a violation of our ſo- 


lemn oaths and engagements; a backſliding from our prin- 


ciples and profeſſions, and a walking contrary to the whole 
tenor and current of our former reſolutions and practices, 
is now to be made manifeſt. 

Firſt, We reaſon from that conſtant, ſtanding and perpe- 
tual rule, which the Lord gives concerning the modellin 
and carriage of the armies of his people in all their wars. 
Deut. xxiii. 9. When the hoſt goes forth againſt their enemies, 
then keep thee from every wicked thing. And after, I there 
be among you, any man that is unclean, by reaſon of unclean» 
neſs that chanceth him in the night, then ſhall he go abroad 
out of the camp he ſhall not come within the camp. (If for 
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CASE or CONSCIENCE. 17 
ceremonial uncleanneſs he was to be excluded, much more 
for moral, as our divines reaſon from the Old Teſtament m 
the point of excommunication; and if for uncleanneſs not 
voluntary, much more for voluntary wickedneſs.) 'The rea- 
ſon of all is given ver. 14. For the Lord thy God walks in the 
midſt of the camp, to deliver thee, and to give up thine enemies 
before thee : Therefore ſhall thy camp be holy, that he ſee no 
unclean thing in thee and turn away from thee. Even-as they 
would expect a bleſſing of the Lord, ſo ought they to keep 
their camp holy, as he is holy: He gives not ſuch a ſtrict 
rule for the competency of number, as for the qualifications 
of the perſons, as being the principal thing. Therefore the 
preſent conjunction with ſo many ungodly and wicked men, 
that have formerly declared themſelves' enemies to God and 
his people, and to this day give no evidence to the contrary, 
is ſinful and unlawful. 

2. The Lord hath frequently in ſcripture declared his diſ- 
like and hatred of ſuch aſſociations and conjunctions. The 
ſcriptures cited in the General Aſſembly's declaration in the 
year 1648, againſt the engagement, are ſufficient proof of 
this. We ſhall take the argument as it is formed by the 
commiſhoners of that aſſembly, in their anſwer to the ob- 
ſervations of the committee of eftates upon the aſſembly's 
declaration, p. 7. Every engagement in war, that is pre- 
« tended to be for religion, and hath in it a confederacy 
« and affociation with wicked men, enemies of true religion 
“is ſinful and unlawful. But the preſent engagement in 
* war, as it is held forth in the public reſolutions, is pre- 
<« tended to be for religion, and yet hath in it a confederacy 
and conjunction with wicked men, and enemies of true 
religion.“ Ergo, The ſecond propoſition is evident from 
the two firſt ſections. | 

The firſt propoſition is proved from thoſe ſcriptures fore- 
mentioned. God forbad conjunctions and confederacies with 
the enemies of his cauſe and people; nat only the Canaanites, 
Exod. xxxiv. 12, 15. Deut. vii. 2. and other heathens, ſuch was 
Aſa his covenant with Benhadad, 2 Chron. xvi. to ver. 10. 
Ahaz his confederacy with the king of Aſſyria, 2 Kings xvi. 
7, 10. 2 Chron. xviii. 16. but alſo with wicked men of the 
ſeed of Abraham, as Jehoſhaphat's with Ahab, 2 Chron. 
xviii. 3. And Ahab king of Iſrael ſaid unto Fehoſhaphat Ring 
vf Judah, Wilt thou go with me to Ramath-Gilead ? And he 
anſwered him, I am as thou K. and my people as thy 
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and we will be with thee in the war, compared with chap. 
xix. 2. And Fehu the ſon of Hanani the ſeer, went out to meet 
him, and ſaid to king Fehoſhaphat, Shouldſt thou help the un- 
godly, and love them that hate the Lord ? therefore is wrath 
wpon thee from before the Lord. And with Ahaziah 2 Chron. 
xx. 35. And after this did Fehoſhaphat king of Judah join 
himſelf with Ahaziah king of Iſrael, who did very wickedly. 
Which being reproved for, he would not again join with 


Ahaziah, 1 Kings xxii. 49. Then ſaid Ahaziah the ſon of 
Ahab unto Fehoſhaphet, Let my ſervants go with thy ſervants 


in 


ziah's aſſociation with 100,000 of Iſrael, 2 Chron. xxv. 7, 


the ſhips : But FJehoſhaphet would not And then Ama- 


8, 9, 10. But there came a man of God to him, ſaying, O king, 
let not the army of Iſrael go with thee; for the Lord is 
not with Tſrael, to wit, with all the children of Ephraim. 


But if 


thou wilt 


ball make thee fall befere the enemy: for God hath power to 


help and to caft down. 
of God, But what ſhall we do for the hundred talents which I | 


have 


And Amaziah ſaid to the man 


given to the army of Ijrael? And the man of God an- 


fwered, The Lord is able to give thee much more than this. 
Then Amaziah ſeparated them, to wit, the army that was to 
come to him out of Ephraim, to go home again: Wherefore 
their anger was greatly kindled againſt Judah, and they re- 
turned home in great anger. The fin and danger of ſuch aſ- 
ſociations may further appear from Iſa. viii. 12, 13. Say ye 
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not, A confederacy, to all them to whom this people ſhall 
fay, A confederacy; neither fear ye their fear, gor be a- 
fraid. Sanctify the Lord of hoſts himſelf, an] let him 
be your fear, and let him be your dread. Jer 1i. 18. 
And now, what haſt thou to do in the way of Aſſyria, 
to drink the waters of the river? Pal. cvi. 35. But were 
mingled among the heathen, and learned their works. 
Hoſea v. 13. When Ephraim ſaw. his ſickneſs, and Judah 
ſaw his wound, then went Ephraim to the Aſſyrian, and 
ſent to king Jareb : Yet could he not heal you, nor cure 
you of your wound. And chap. vii 8, 11. Ephraim, he 
hath mixed himſelf among the people: Ephraim is a 
cake not turned. Ephraim alſo is like a filly dove with- 
out heart: they call to Egypt; they go to Aﬀyria. 2 Cor, 
vi. 14, 15. Be ye not unequally yoked together with un- 
believers; for what fellowſhip hath righteouſneſs with 
unrighteouſneſs? and what communion hath light with 

5 „darkneſs? 
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« darkneſs? And what concord hath Chriſt with Belial? 
« or what part hath he that believeth with an infidel?“ 
And if we ſhould eſteem God's enemies our enemies, and 
hate them with perfect hatred, how can we then join with 
them as friends? Pſal. cxxxix. 21. 

The committee of eſtates at that time endeavoured to 
clude the ſtrength of theſe ſcriptures, and vindicate their 
engagement from the falling within the compaſs of them. 
But the commiſſion of the affembly that year took the maſk 
off their evaſions. Would to God we had no other party 
to deal with now. It was the evil and complaint of that 
time, that church and ſtate were divided. But what an evil 
time are we now fallen into, that the union of thoſe in this 
point, is the complaint of many of the godly ? The com- 
miſſion, in their letter to Stirling preſbytery, ſets up the 
committee's anſwer in a new dreſs, and holds it out for ſa- 
tisfaction to our conſciences. All that is anſwered may be 
reduced to three. or four heads. 

1. There is made a great difference between an invaſive 
and defenſive war, as if in the one, choice of inſtruments 
ought to be ſought : but in the caſe of juſt and neceſſary 
defence, all ſubjects may be employed, 

To which we anſwer, 1. That the ſcriptures cited con- 
clude moſt expreſly againſt conjunctions of that kind in de- 
fenſive wars. Such was Aſa's covenant, ſuch was Ahaz 
his confederacy, Were not the reproofs of the prophets di- 
rected particularly againſt the peoples ſeeking of help from 
Egypt and Aſſyria, in the caſe of their own juſt and neceſ- 
ſary defence? Jer. ii. 18. Hoſea v. 13. and vii. 8, 11. Iſa. 
viii. 12, 13. 2 Chron. xvi. to ver. 10. 2. The law and rule 
given Deut. xxiii. is general, regulating all their wars whe- 
ther defenſive or offenſive; and it is ſtrange that any ſhould 

imagine ſuch a difference where the law makes none; nay, 
when the ground of the law is mora] and general, equally 
reſpecting all wars. Is there any ground of conſcience, 
why wicked-perſons may not be kept in the camp when we 
invade others, and. yet theſe may be employed and entruſt- 
ed when we defend ourſelves? If there. be any reaſon to 
prefer the one to the other in this point, we conceive de- 
fenſive war ſhould haye the preference: Becauſe when the 
Lord brings upon us unjuſt invaſion, he is ordinarily pur- 
ſuing a controverſy againſt us: and therefore we ought to 
be moſt tender and circumſpeR, that there be no unclean 
C2 thing. 
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thing in the camp, and put away every wicked thing from 
us, even the appearance of evil; leſt we add oil to the flame 
of his indignation, and he ſeeing ſuch an unclean thing in 
us, turn yet further from us. Except we ſay, that we need 
not take care to have God in the camp with us, when we 
are upon juſt and neceſſary defence, ſeeing our cauſe is ſo 
good. 3. There is more hazard and danger four religion 
and liberties, to have a wicked malignant army at home 
among us, than abroad in another nation. While they are 
here, they have the power of the ſword, and can command 
all; but there might be ſome hope and endeavour for vin- 


_ dicating our own liberties and religion while they are a- 


broad, as it fell out in the time of the engagement. 

2. It is anſwered, that there is a difference between this 
eaſe and the engagement, becauſe there was then no neceſlity 
of chooſing fuch inſtruments, a competency of power might 
be had; but now it is not ſo, and therefore the ſcriptures 
mentioned do not militate againſt the preſent caſe. Anſiu. 
1. The ſcriptures cited will obviate this. What made If- 
rael and Judah run to Egypt or Aſſyria for help, but their 
weakneſs and neceſſity ? Their wound was incurable, and 
their bruiſe grievous, as Jeremiah often laments, and parti» 
cularly chap. viii. 20, 21, 22. and x. 19, Cc. and yet this 
did not excuſe them for going to Egypt and Aſſyria to heal 
their wound, Hoſea v. 13. and vii. 8, 11. The ſcripture holds 
out infidelity and diſtruſt in God, as the ground of ſuch aſs 


| ſociations, 2 Chron. xvi. 7, 8, 9. Iſa. viii. 12, 13. which 


proceeds from the incompetency of means as the occafion 
of it. 2. Suppoſe there was a neceſſity for calling forth 
the body of the common people, yet certainly there is 
no neceſſity of employing any ſuch perſons of whom the 
queſtion is, and putting them in places of truſt : There is 
none can deny, but there are, beſides all ſecluded perſons, 
many, that might fill the places of truſt and power: There- 
fore the plea of neceſſity is but a pretence to cover ſome de- 
ſign, that under its ſpecious and plauſible covering, the 


power of the land may be engroſſed into the hands of ma- 


lignants: and ſo by this means all power and truſt may re- 
turn, as the rivers to the ſea or fountain, as they judge the 
king, that ſo in his perſon there may be eſtabliſhed an un- 
limited and arbitrary power. 3. Neceſſity is a very plau- 
ſible argument and ſtrong plea to carnal reaſon for any 
thing ; ut it cannot be a good ground, in point of conſei- 
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ence, for that which is ſinful in itſelf. Now that this is 
Gnful in itſelf appears from the word of God, ſimply con- 
demning ſuch affociations upon moral, and ſo general and 
perpetual grounds. Now in ſuch a caſe of neceſſity, we are 
called either to truſt in God, in the uſe of competent means, 
ſeeing in ſuch cafes we have ſo many promiſes ; or, if all 
help be gone, which God allows us to make uſe of, we muſt. 
wait on him till he brings ſalvation with his own arm. 

But becauſethe pleaof neceſſity is theſtrongeſt that is made 
uſe of for the preſent public reſolutions, we muſt conſider it a 
little more. It is alledged, that the beſt part of the land is 
under the feet of the enemy, and ſo no help can be had from 
it; and for other parts of the land which are yet free, there 
is not much choice of perſons ; and the teſtimony of faithful 
men in the ſtate, declares, that when all that are called forth 
of theſe places, are gathered, it cannot amount to a power 
competent enough: And therefore in ſuch a queſtion of 
the exiſtence of ſecond means, the knowledge whereof im- 
mediately depends on ſenſe and experience, theſe who are 
not acquainted, ſhould give credit to the teſtimony of faith» 
ful- witneſſes. And that a competency of power muſt be 
had, according to the ordinary way of Providence, in re- 
lation to which we muſt act, except we would tempt God 
by requiring of him wonders. 

Anſw. Suppoſe the enemy's army to conſiſt of 20, ooo or 
above, are there not more fenſible perſons in the ſhires on 
the north ſide of Perth ? Believe it who pleaſe, we cannot 
ſtop our own conſciences, and put out our own eyes. Let 


che rolls of ſeveral ſhires be looked to, and it ſhall confute 


that teſtimony. Nay, are there not more perſons not for- 
merly ſecluded in all thoſe ſhires ? What meant the levy ap- 
pointed immediately after Dunbar ? was not 10,000 foot 
and 1400 horſe put upon theſe ſhires which are not under 
the power of the enemy? and yet the rules of excluſion were 
not abandoned. Now all theſe, or moſt paxt of them, are yet 
in the country not levied. Money was taken inſtead of men; 
the levies obſtructed, ſo that there was little addition to the 
ſtrength of the forces that remained; the forces diverted by the 
inſurrection of the malignants in the north, at the king's com- 
mand or warrant. All which hath ſuch pregnant preſump- 
tion of a deſign carried on to neceſſitate the kingdom to em- 
ploy that party, by the cunning politicians of the time, by 
obſtructing the levies, raiſing the malignants, and 9 pa” 
; | | | cifying 
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cifying them by an act of indemnity, and at laſt openly and 
avowedly aſſociating with them. Thus the deſign is accom- 
pliſhed which was fong fince on foot. 
2. If ſatisfying courſes had been ſtudied by the public 
judicatories to carry on all the godly in the land with their 
reſolutions, there had accrued ſtrength from the parts of 
the land be-ſouth Forth, which woull have compenſated all 
that competency of power that the conjunction of the ma- 
lignants. make up; and it may be would have been more 
blefſed of God, 3. If there is no help required nor 
expected from thoſe parts of the kingdom be-ſouth 
Forth, wherefore did the Commiſhon write to the preſby- 


teries in thoſe bounds that they might concur actively in I 
their ſtations for the furtherance of the levies, and chooſes 


miniſters to go out with them ? 


3. It is anſwered, That the confederacies reproved were 
unlawful, becauſe they were either with heathens, or with 
idolaters, ſtrangers and foreigners. This is anſwered to the 
caſe of Amaziah, &c. and fo it ſeems not to make againſt 
the preſent caſe, the employing all ſubjects in the juſt and 
neceſſary defence of the kingdom. | 

Anſu. 1. This anſwer at one blow cuts off all the ſtrength 
of the General Aſſembly's reaſon againſt the aſſociation with 
malignants in that year. There might be ſome few perſons 
idolaters, but there was no party and faction ſuch; and yet 
they can deny aſſociation with the Engliſh malignants from 
thoſe ſcriptures ; yea, not only with them, but with our own 
countrymen that were in rebellion with James Graham, who i 
were neither idolaters nor foreigners. We need no other 
anſwer than the Commiſſion at that time gave to the com- 
mittee of eſtates uſing that ſame evaſion, pag. 10, 11. 2. 
The ground and reaſon whereupon ſuch aſſociations are con- 
demned, is more general and comprehenſive. Jehoſhaphat 
was reproved for joining with Ahab, becauſe he was unged- 
ly and hated the Lord, which is properly in our terms, be- 
cauſe he was a malignant and profane man. It was a 
ſtrange mocking of ſcripture to reſtrict ungodlineſs, in that 
place, to the ſin of idolatry. Confederacy with the Canaan- 
ites and other nations was forbidden on this ground, that 
the people be not enſnared, and learn not their works. Now 
is not the company of, and communion with ungodly men 
of the ſame general profeſſion, but mockers and haters of 
the power thereof, as infectious and enſnaring ? Nay, it is 
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more apt to enſnare becauſe of the profeſſion. Paul would 
have as much diſtance kept with a brother walking diſor- 
derly, as a Pagan: for ſuch a one as walks contrary to their 
profeſſion of the true religion, do evidence more ungodlineſs 
and wickedneſs, than an ignorant and ſuperſtitious Papiſt 
that walks preciſely according to his profeèſſion. There is 
ſome principle of conſcience ſtirring in the one; but it is 
ſeared in the other with a hot iron. God ranks ſuch, who 
are uncircumciſed in heart, with the uncircumciſed in fleſh. 
Ought not his people to do ſo to? 3. The rule of modelling 
armies and purging the camp is moſt comprehenſive, Deut. 
xxiii. not only of idolaters and foreigners, but every wick- 
ed thing, and unclean thing, was to be removed out of 
the camp. Now, ſeeing thoſe examples are tranſgreſſions 
of this law, what reaſon is there to make the only ground of 
reproving and condemning of them to be, becauſe idolaters 
were aſſociated with, as if any other might be joined with, 
that is not an idolater. 4. That reaſon againſt Amaziah's 
conjunction with Iſrael is wreſted by ſome, expounding it 
thus. God is not with them, is not underſtood, in regard of 
a ftate'of grace, as appears, nor in regard of God's proſpering 
providence ; becauſe he was often with them in that regard : 
but it muſt be underſicod in regard of an idolatrous profeſſion. 
But we reply, that it 1s true it is not underſtood in regard 
of a ſtate of grace; nor ſimply in regard of his proſpering 
providence : But ut plurimum, the Lord for the moſt part 
croſſing them till they were cut off from being a nation. 
But eſpecially it is to be meant in regard of a courſe uppo- 
fite to God, according as the Lord ſpeaks, 2 Chron. xv. 2. - 
= 7he Lord is with you while ye be with him, but if ye for/ſake 

| him he will forſake you. If any will reſtrict this to idolatry, 
he hath no ground from ſcripture for ſuch a limitation; 
but being engaged in the buſineſs, he wreſts the ſcriptures 
to his own deſtruction. Sure we are, there are many pal- 
pable forſakings of God, and God's forſaking of men, beſide 
idolatry and falſe worſhip. 5. That which is ſaid, That 
God did not-command Amaziah to diſmiſs any of his own ſub- 
Jets Either it makes not much to the preſent buſineſs, or Y 
elſe it ſtrikes againſt the law of God itſelf, that commanded 
ſuch {tri purging of the camp. From whom I pray you? 
Certainly from wicked Iſraclites, from wicked countrymen: 
Therefore if there was any ſuch among the men of Judah, 
he ought to have put them out of the army as well as the 

. | | lſrachtes. 
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Iſraelites. Nay, the command of diſmiſſing the Iſraelites, 
was, really and upon the matter, a command to purge his 
camp of all that was of the ſtamp of the Iſraelites. It is 
ſtrange that the civil difference of ſtrangers and citizens 
ſhould make ſuch difference in the point of conſcience. 
Ought we not to hate the Lord's enemies with a perfect ha- 
tred, not as Engliſhmen, not as ſtrangers, but as enemies. 
Levi knew not his brother, this was his honour ; but many 
now for re ſpect to their brethren, know not God. It is the 
moral quality that the law of God reſpects, without reſpe& 
of perſons and countries. To be a citizen, if not qualified, 


doth no more plead for employment in foro conſcientiæ and 
before God, than to be a ſtranger and qualified doth impede 


truſt and employment in foro conſcientiæ and before God. 
5. It may be anſwered (and it is by ſome), That thoſe 
ſcriptures plead, that there ſhould be no conjunction with 
wicked men in a quarrel of religion: but ſeeing our preſent 
buſineſs is the defence of the kingdom, all ſubjects, as ſub- 
jects, ſtand in capacity of employment for that end, though 
in reference to the defence of religion there muſt be a choice. 
Anſfw. 1. The commiſſion have vindicated themſelves in 

a letter to Stirling preſbytery from that imputation, that it 
is faid, they ſtate the quarrel and cauſe merely upon civil 
things in the anſwer to the parliament's query. But certainly 
there is juſt ground given to theſe that are watchipg for any 
ſuch thing, to ſtate the cauſe ſo: becauſe they do contrary 
to all former cuſtom and practice, mention- the defence of 
the kingdom only, as it had been of purpoſe, to make the 
employing of all members of the body or ſubjects of the 
kingdom for its defence more plauſible. But we anſwer to 
the point. The aſlociations and conjunctions that are con- 
demned in the cited ſcriptures, are ſome of them for civil 
quarrels ſo far as we know; ſome of them in the point of 
juſt and neceſſary defence of the kingdom, and yet that doth 
not juſtify them. 2. The rule given them, Deut. xxiii. was 
regulating all their wars, and clearly holds forth, that all 
ſubjects, as ſubjects, and members of the politic body, 
though as ſuch there is an obligation lying on them to de- 
fend the whole; yet they are not in actual and neareſt ca- 
pacity to the performance of that duty, if be wicked 
and unclean. And the reaſon is, becauſe the Lord would 
have the wars of his people his own wars, and all that they 
do, to his glory, Num, xxi. 14. 2 Chron, xx. 15. Col. 5 17. 
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CASE or CONSCIENCE. 25 
More eſpecially ſuch ſolemn undertakings, there ought to be 
a difference between his people, acting for ſelf-defence, and 
3. Although the defence of the kingdom and 
defence of the cauſe, be different in themſelves, yet are they 
inſeparable. Whoever is entruſted with the defence of the 
kingdom really and de fate, he is eo ip/o entruſted with the 
defence of the cauſe : Therefore the people of God, who 
ought always to have religion firſt in their eye, ought, eſpe- 
cially in raiſing forces for ſelf-preſervation, to level at reli- 
gion, and direct the choice of inſtruments in relation to that 
mark, that they deſtroy not Chriſtians while they ſave ſubs 
jets, and preſerve our bodies to deſtroy our ſouls. 

34 Reaſon. That which is diſſonant from and contrary unto 
all our former reſolutions and proceedings, oaths and engage- 
ments, confeſſions and humiliations, muſt needs be — un- 
lawful, or they themſelves, as to that point, were unlawful. 
But the preſent reſolutions and proceedings are diſſonant from, 
and contrary to all theſe. Ergo, Either our preſent or our 
former reſolutions and practices were unlawful; either we 
were wrong before, or we are not right now. The ſecond 
propoſition may be made manifeſt from, 1. The preſent re- 
ſolutions are contrary to the ſolemn league and covenant in 
the fourth article and the ſixth. To the fourth, becauſe we 
put power in the hands of a malignant party, power of the 
ſword, which is inconſiſtent in the own nature of it with 
either actual puniſhing of them, or endeavouring to bring 
them to puniſhment ; unleſs it be intended to bring them all 
forth, and expoſe them to the ſlaughter for a ſacrifice for the 
land, which may be the Lord's mind indeed, howbeit they 
know not his thoughts. And to the ſixth article, becauſe it is 
a declining to the contrary party, even that party againſt 
whom the covenant was at the making expreſly contrived. 
And as the declaration of the General Aſſembly 1648 hath 
it, It is a joining with one, enemy to beat another, with a 
black devil to beat a white. =D 

It is moſt ingeniouſly anſwered, that the preſent reſoluti- 
ons are not contrary to the covenant ; becauſe fuch as are 
deſcribed in the covenant are not allowed to be employed, 
meaning, that theſe men are not now malignants. What 
needs men make ſuch a compaſs to juſtify the public reſolu- 
tions, ſeeing there is ſo eaſy and ready a way ſtraight at hand ? 
This one anſwer might take off all the arguments made a- 
gainſt them, that there is no Hin party now; which is 
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26 CASE of CONSCIENCE. 

the foundation. that being removed, all the building muſt fall 
to the ground. But we have in the firſl article evinced that, 
which had been ſcandalous to have proved, if it had not been 
queſtioned. If it were indeed true, that no malignants are 
allowed to be employed, what needed the commiſſion in their 
letter to Stirling preſbytery take ſo much pains from ſcrip- 
ture and reaſon to juſtify the preſent reſolutions, when the 
clearing of that one point had cleared all? As for thedeclaration 
of the Aſſembly, anno 1648, It is anſwered, that none are to 
be employed, that continue notowrly in the courſes of malig- 
nancy, which was done that year. Wherezàs the malignant 
party that was then aſſociated with, would have engaged to 


be faithful to all the ends of the covenant, many of them 7 : 


were ſuch as had been in covenant, and made ſhew of their 
repentance for their defection from it: and ſo there is no 
difference in this particular. 6 

2. The ſolemn acknowledgement of public ſins is ſo clear 


and peremptory in this, that it makes me tremble to think 


on it. Pag. 6. * Should we again break his commandments 
« and covenant, by joining any more in affinity with the 
« people of theſe abominations, and take in our boſom theſe 
« ſerpents, which have formerly ſtung us almoſt to death ? 
« 'This, as it would argue much folly and madneſs, ſo, no 
« doubt, it would provoke the Lord to conſume us till there 
© be no remnant of eſcaping.” Let the 6th article alſo be 
conſidered. Join to this the declaration of the commiſſion, 
upon report of this enemy's invading, p. 6. where it is de- 
clared, that malignants ſhall not be affociated with, nay, not 
countenanced and permitted to be in our armies. The Ge- 
neral Aſſembly after this, upon the enemy's entry into Scot- 
land, gives ſerious warning to the rulers, to take heed of 
ſnares from that party: and that the rather, becauſe men ordi- 
narily are ſo taken with the ſenſe of danger, as not to look 
back to that which is behind them, &c. How often have we 
ſentenced ourſelves unto wrath and conſumption if we ſhall 
fall into this fin again? All theſe and the like, are endeavoured 
to be taken off, by ſaying that our engagements in this point, 
were conceived in a way of proſecution of the cauſe ; but to 
be no impediment of the juſt and neceſſary defence, which we 
are bound to by natute's law, which nohuman law can infringe. 

But we reply, 1. It is ſtrange, our proſecution of the cauſe 
theſe years paſt, ſhould be contradiſtinguiſned from the de- 


Fence of it and the kingdom. It was conceived that our war in 


England 
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England was defenſive not invaſive, that it was neceſhtated 
for the defence even of our kingdom, but it ſeems it is now 
queſtioned; but paſſing what was acted abroad, certainly all 
our wars at home were merely defenſive, both againſt unjuſt 
invaſion and ſeditious inſurrections. Now our ſolemn en- 
gagements were conceived, in relation to our actings at home 
eſpecially, and modelling our armies for the defence of our 
liberties and religion. We know well enough that a juſt in- 
vaſive war is a rare accident in the world, and that the flock © 
of Jeſus Chriſt is, for the- moſt part, obnoxious to the vio- 
lence of others, as ſheep among wolves: but are not often 
called to prey upon others. 2. 'To call our ſolemn engage- 
ments and declarations, grounded upon our oaths and the 

«word of God, human laws and conſtitutions, that muſt cede 
to Nature's law, it is indeed ingenuous dealing : becauſe to 
juſtify the preſent proceedings, there can be no more expe- 
dient way, than to condemn. bypaſt reſolutions for the pe- 
remptorineſs of them, and to make them grounded on politic 
conſiderations, which are alterable : But it imports a great 
change of principles. We conceive that all human laws that 
are not for the matter grounded on the word of God, that 
oblige not conſcience but in the caſe of ſcandal, and in re- 
gard of the general end, are alterable and changeable, when- 
ever they come in oppoſition to the law of nature, ſelf-de- 
fence, and the law of God written in his word. And there- 
fore that act of parliament, mentioned by the commiſſion, diſ- 
charging all ſubjects not to riſe without the king's command, 
which was made uſe of againſt our firſt taking arms, was no 
ways binding on the ſubjects to riſe in the defence of their 
religion and liberties when in hazard. And we wonder that 
that law ſhould be compared to our ſolemn*engagements, 
which are grounded upon oaths and God's word, as touching 

the very matter and ſubſtance of them, as if our engagements 

did no more bind us now, in caſe of defence, than that law 
did bind us then. Royaliſts might be excuſed for prefer- 
ring the King's will to God's; but we cannot be pardoned for 
equalling them: And eſpecially while we conſider that that 
fore- mentioned act undoubtedly hath been intended for. the 
eſtabliſhing of an arbitrary and abſolute power in the king's 
hand, that the ſubjects may not have liberty to ſave them- 

ſelves, except the king will. Where God hath given us li- 
berty by the law of nature, or his word, no king can juſtly 
tie us; and when God * and obliges us by any of theſe, 
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no king or parliament can looſe or untie us. 3. The de- 
claration of the Commiſſion and Aſſembly upon this invaſion, 
renews the ſame bond of our former engagements ; yea, and 
22 expreſly, in the caſe of fewneſs and ſcarceneſs of in- 

ruments, againſt the unbelief of 2 that are ready in 
danger to chooſe any help. Therefore that which is ſaid in 
anſwer, that at that time there was a choice of inſtruments 
which now is not, it may indeed condemn and falſify the de- 
clarations at that time, in the ſuppoſition of the paucity of 
inſtruments, and in the application of that doctrine and di- 
vine truth to that time, but it doth not ſpeak any thing a- 
gainſt the application of that truth therein contained in our 
time; it being more manifeſt, that we have greater neceſſity 


and leſs choice of inſtruments, and ſo in greater hazard of 


unbelief, and overlooking what is behind us. 

3. It is of all conſiderations the moſt confounding, to re- 
Dect upon our former humiliations and faſts. How often 
hath it been confeſſed to God, as the predominant public fin 
of Scotland, countenancing and employing the malignant par- 
ty? But when we call particularly to mind the firſt folemn 
faſt after the defeat at Dunbar, aſtoniſhment takes hold on 
us, to think, that it is now defended as a duty, which, but 
ſome months ago, was ſolemnly confeſſed as a fin, the not 
purging of the army, the obſtructing of that work, and great 
inclinations to keep in and fetch in ſuch perſons, and the re- 
pining at, and crying out againſt all that was done in the 
contrary, was then reckoned as the great cauſe of God's 
wrath, and his ſad ſtroke upon us. What diſtraction may 
this breed in the hearts of the people of the land, to hear the 
ſame thing complained of as a great fin to-day, and com- 
mended as a neceſſary duty to-morrow? Is not all the land 
preſently called to mourn far the king's fins, of which this is 
one, the deſigning a conjunction with the malignant party, 
and giving them warrant to riſe in arms for the defence of 
the kingdom ? Now, how ſhall they be able to reconcile theſe 
in their own minds, at the ſame time to mourn for that as a 
fin in the king, which they hear commended as the duty of the 
parliament ? To faſt to-day for that as the king's fin, which 


they muſt go about to-morrow as their own duty? Tell it not 


in Gath, publiſh it not in Aſtelon, leſt the daughters of the Phi- 
liſtines rejoice. Heathens may riſe in judgment againſt this 
generation, Semper idem volle atque idem nolle hac demum 


I 
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ſapientia eft. If any wiſe man be ubique & ſemper ſibi par 
& idem, what ought a godly man to be? 

4th Reaſon. 'That which is an uncertain mean of preſerva- 
tion of the kingdom, and a more certain mean of deſtruction 
of religion, is utterly unlawful. But the employing and en- 
truſting of all men promiſcuouſly, according as is holden out 
in the public reſolutions, is, at beſt, an uncertain mean-of 
the preſervation of the kingdom, and is a more certain mean 
of the deſtruction of religion. Ergo, It is utterly unlawful, 
The firſt propoſition cannot be denied. When any leſs good 
comes in oppoſition with a greater good, the leſſer good in 
that reſpect becomes evil. We = not endanger certainly 
a greater good, for the probable and uncertain attainment of 
the leſſer. The ſecond propoſition I know will be denied, 
as it was denied in the time of the engagement by the com- 
mittee of eſtates. They ſaid, the danger of religion was not 
infallible, that it might eventually fall out ſo, buf not by any 
caſuality And thus it is pleaded now, That the danger of 
religion is not inevitable; that the danger of the r hh is ; 
certain: and ſo theſe being laid in the balance together, we 
ought, to eſchew a certain danger of the kingdom's deſtruc- 
tion, rather hazard on a probable danger of religion. 

But we ſhall clear this and confirm the * a 1. The 
danger of the kingdom is indeed great; but it is not ſo cer- 
. tain and inevitable in caſe of not employing the malignant par- 

ty; becauſe there may be ſome competency of power beſide. 
Now the delivery and preſervation of the kingdom from this 
danger, by conjunction with that party, is rather improbable; 
becauſe we have ſentenced ourſelves to deſtruction, if ever 
we ſhould do ſuch a thing again. We are ſtanding under a 
curſe, whereto we have bound over ourſelves; and beſide, 
God is in a ſpecial manner purſuing that generation, and 
hath raiſed up this enemy for their deſtruction; ſo that we 
may with greater probability expect to partake of their plagues, 
and to fall under our own curſe, than to be delivered, or be 
inſtruments of deliverance to the kingdom. Or, at the beſt, 
it is uncertain : for what is more uncertain than the event 
of war? The battle in this ſenſe may be ſaid peculiarly to 
belong to the Lord. Now on the other hand, the danger of 
religion is certain and inevitable, though not ſimply in itſelf, 
and abſolutely, (becauſe the Lord doth in heaven and earth 
what he pleaſes), yet with a moral certainty and infallibility, 
which is often as great as phyſical certainty. Suppoſe theſe 
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men, having the power of the ſword, prevail, will they not 
employ it according to their principles, and for attaining 


their own ends, which both are deſtructive to religion? What 


is more certain than that men act and ſpeak from the abun- 


dance of the heart, when there is no outward reſtraint ? It. 


ſhould be a great wonder if they who are ſo accuſtomed to do 
evil, ſhould ceaſe to do evil, when they have power and con- 
venience to do it. Power and greatneſs hath corrupted ma- 
ny good men, ſhall it convert them? Can men expect other 
fruits fromatree than the nature of it yields? Will ane ſeek figs 
on thorns, or grapes on thiſtles? 2, We do not ſee what defence 
it can be, for the preſent, ta the kingdom, at leaſt the godly and 


well affected in the kingdom, who will be as much troubled in 


their perſons and eſtates by that party, ag by the common ene- 
4 It is known what threatenings the country is filled with, 
which vents that inveterate malice and hatred to all the well 
affected in the kingdom, which they have kept within their 
breaſt of a long time: and now they nd opportunity of outing 
it. It is as clear as day light, that the moſt part of all the ſecluded 
perſons look upon theſe that oppoſed them in the engagement, 
and ſhut them out of places of truſt, and capacity of employ- 
ment, as enemies, and as great enemies as the ſectaries. And that 


. we may know what to expect when they have full power in 


their hands, they have already ſo lift up their head, that no 
godly man can promiſe himſelf ſecurity in many places; and 
eſpecially the faithful gentlemen and people of the Weſt, 
who have given more proof of their faithfulneſs to the cauſe 
and kingdom againſt the common enemy, than any others in 
the land; yet are daily ſuffering violence from theſe preſer- 
vators of the kingdom, while they are ſufferers under the feet 
of the enemy. When they have no common enemy, whom, 
I beſeech you, will they prey upon, ſeeing they do it already 
while they have an enemy ? | , 

But it is replied, That none of the leaſt ſuſpicion are al- 
lowed to be in ſuch truſt and power, as may be prejudicial 
to religion; and that an oath is to be taken of all, which is 
to be conceived as particular, binding and ſtrict as poſſible. 
- nſw. 1. What a manifeſt receding is it from former prin- 


ciples, that it is now conceived, that all places of truſt, ex- 


cepting ſome few of eminent note, may be filled with ſeclud- 
ed and debarred perſons, without the prejudice of religion ? 
It 1s certain that moſt part of officers, nominated by the parlia- 


ment and hires, are not only ſuch, of whom there is juſt n 
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of ſuſpicion, but ſuch as have been enemies by actual oppo- 
ſition to the cauſe of God, or known underminers thereof. 
can it be ſaid in good earneſt, that none, of whom is any 
W ſoſpicion, ſhall have ſuch truſt as may be prejudicial ? Sure 
we are, there are many juſt | hte of ſuſpicion and jea- 
louſy of general perſons, who have chief truſt in our armies: 
and this the public judicatories are not ignorant of. 2. Oaths 
and covenants are but like green cords about Samſon to bind 
theſe men. Would we have them yet once again perjured; 
then may we tender an oath to them. Put power in their hand, 
and then make them ſwear to employ it well. Tis as ridi- 
culous as to give a madman a ſword, and then perſuade him 
to hurt none with it. There is no more capitulation with 
ſuch perſons, retaining their old principles, than with the floods 
or winds. Theſe whom that ſacred bond of covenant hath 
not tied, what oath can bind ? Except you can change their 
nature, do not ſwear them to good behaviour. Can a leopard 
change his ſpots ? X 
5th Reaſon. That which gives great offence and ſcandal, 
and lays a ſtumbling- block in the way, both of the people of 
the land and our enemies, eſpecially in the way of the god- 
ly; that is unlawful. But the preſent aſſociation and con- 
junction with all perſons in the kingdom (excepting a few, 
if any) is ſcandalous and offenſive to the whole land, to the 
godly eſpecially, and alſo to the enemy: therefore it is un- 
lawful. The major is beyond all exception, if we conſider 
how peremptory Chriſt and his apoſtles are in the point of 
offence which yet few Chriſtians do conſider. We ought 
not only to beware of the offence of the godly, but even of 
wicked men, even of our blaſpheming enemies. Give no of- 


Hence neither to the Few nor Gentile, nor to the church of God. 


Chriſt would not offend and ſcandalize his malicious enemies. 
The minor is proved. 1. There is great offence given to the 
godly in the kingdom by the public reſolutions, concerning 
that conjunction with the malignant party, under the name 
and notion of ſubjects. 1. Becauſe it is known that the moſt 
part of them are tender in-that point, what fellowſhip they 
act with: and this hath been remonſtrate unto the commi 
ſion and committee of eſtates," from ſeveral ſynods. Now 
the preſent reſolution layeth that ſtumbling-block in their 
way, that they cannot a0 in the defence of the kingdom: 
becauſe there is no way left them, for the performing of that 
duty, but that which they in their conſciences are not _ 
. e 
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fied with. It is a ſad neceſſity and fnare that is put upon 


them, that they cannot perform their bound duty, which 
they are moſt deſirous of, without ſin, becauſe of the way that 
is taken. 2. Is it not matter of offence and ſtumbling to 
them, to be neceſſitated by law to that which was their af- 
fliction ? The mixture that was in our armies was their 

ief; and their comfort was that the judicatories were mint- 
ing at their duty to purge them: but now there is no hope 
of attaining that; all doors are ſhut up by the public reſolu- 
tions. 3. It undoubtedly will weaken their hands, and make 
their hearts faint ; ſo that they cannot pray with affection 
and in faith, for a bleſſing upon ſuch an army, the predomi- 


nant and leading part whereof have been eſteemed, and are 


really enemies to God and his people. 4. Is it not a great 
offence that any thing ſhould proceed from the public judi- 
catories, that ſhall lay a neceſſity upon many godly in the 


land, to ſuffer, becauſe they cannot in conſcience go along 
with it? Next it ſcandalizeth the whole land. What may 
they think within themſelves, to fee ſuch difſonancy and diſ- 
agreement between preſent and former reſolutions and prac- 
tices? What may they judge of the inconſtancy and levity 
of the commiſſion ? and be induced to give no reſpect and 
reverence to them in their reſolutions. Is it not, at leaſt, a 
very great appearance of evil to jgin with that party, that we. 
did declare and repute, but ſome Yo weeks fince, to be wick- 
70 enemies of religion and the kingdom? and look hence- 
orth on them as friends without ſo much as any acknow- 
ledgement of their ſin had from them? Shall not they be in- 
duced to put no difference between the precious and the vile? 
not to diſcern between him that fears God and him that 
fears him not, when the public reſolutions put no difference? 
Then, how will it confirm all the malignant party in their 
wickedneſs? May they not think our ſolemn vows and en- 
gagements, our rigid reſolutions and proceedings were but all 
contrived and acted of policy; and that intereſt and advan- 
tage, and not conſcience, principled them? Have they not 
an occaſion given them to perſecute all the godly, and vent 
their long harboured malice againſt theſe who have been moſt 
zealous for reformation and purging of the land? Nay, they 
are put in the capacity that they have deſired, for acting all 
their reſolutions, and accompliſhing their deſigns. And laſt 
of all, the preſent proceedings will not only encourage and 
animate the common enemy, but confirm them in all the im- 
| putations 
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putations and calumnies they have loaded our church with. 
May they not have ground to think, that we are but 2 
on à politic deſign and does not ſingly aim at God's glory 
That it is not grounds of conſcience acts us, but ſome world- 
ly intereſt, when they look upon the inconſtancy and change- 
ableneſs of our way and courſe, which is ſo accommodated 
to occaſions and times ? Can they think us men of conſcience, 
that will join with all theſe men of blood, before we will ſo 
much as ſpeak with them ? It is replied, that the ſcandal 18 
taken, aud not given; which muſt not be ſtood upon, in the 
caſe of a neceſſary duty. But, 1. We cleared, that there is 
no neceſſity of that conjunction; therefore the ſcandal 18 


given, ſeeing it is known beforehand that it will be taken. 


2. There are many grounds of offence given by the preſent 
reſolutions; as appears by what is ſaid. If it were no more, 
it is a great appearance of evil; it is very inductive of many 
evils; a moſt fit occaſion of all that is Toben; and beſides, 
it is in itſelf ſinful; contrary to God's, and our oaths. _ 
6th Reaſon. That which makes glad all the wicked and 
enemies of God in the land, and ſad many, if not moſt part, 
of the godly, hath much appearance and evidence, if not cer- 
tainty, of evil, is unlawful. But the public reſolutions and 
proceedings are ſuch. Ergo— Or thus: That which makes 
glad all the wicked, and heightens the hopes and expecta- 
tions of the malignant party, and makes ſad none almoſt but 
the godly, and difcourages their ſpirits; that, proceeding from 
the public judic{tories, cannot be right and lawful : But fo 
it is, that that which proceeds from the public judicatories, 
makes glad all the hearts of the wicked, and makes ſad none, 
almoſt; but the godly ; heightens the hopes of the malignants, 
and makes them ſay, their day is coming, Lo we have. ſeen it: 
and diſcourages the godly; and makes them almoſt ſay, Our 
hope is cut off, our glory is departed. Ergo, It cannot be right, 
at leaſt it hath a great and convincing appearance of evil. 
This argument ntay be thought more popular, than either 
philoſophical or ſcriptural : But ſuch an argument the Ge- 
neral Aſſembly, 1648, made uſe of againſt the engagement. 
It is no ways imaginable, how the wicked and ungodly in the 
land, would fo infult and rejoice in this day, if they ſaw not 
Tome legible characters upon it, which were agreeable to their 
own principles and ends. The children of God are, for the 
moſt part, Led by the Spirit of God, and taught the way they 


foould chooſe, John xvi. 13. Pſal. xxv. 14: Jo that readily 
E they 
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they do not ſkunner at courſes approven of God : But the 
children of the world being, at beſt, led by their own carnal 
minds and ſenſes, and, for the moſt part, ated by a ſpirit of 
diſobedience and enmity againſt God, they uſe not to rejoice 
at things that do not ſuit with their carnal hearts, and are not 
engraven with the character of that which is imprinted in 
their ſpirits. We ſee now that the wicked walk on every ſide, 
when the vileſt men are exalted. And when the wicked riſe, 
the righteous is hidden; and when they bear rule, the people 
mourneth : but when righteous men are in authority, the people 
do rejoice : and when the righteous rejoiceth, there is great 
glory, Pſal. x11. 8. Prov. xxviii. 12. and xxix. 2. | 
7th Reaſon. That which is the accompliſhment and per- 
fecting of the malignant deſign, that hath been driven on theſe 
years paſt, eſpecially ſince the unlawful engagement, it can- 
not be a courſe approven of God: But the preſent courſe is 
wa accompliſhment of that deſign. Ergo, That there hath 
en a deſign, for a long time, driven and endeavoured, both 
at home and abroad, with much policy and induſtry, by ma- 


ny turnings and windings, and by arguments of ſeveral kinds, 4 


as the exigence of the times did furniſh : and that the defi 

was, to have all ſuch perſons in truſt and power again, who 
had been ſecluded, that ſo they might compaſs their own 
ends, hath not been denied hitherto ; and we are perfuaded 
no man that fears God, and obſerves the times, is ignorant 
of it. Let the public papers of the treaty at Breda, and the 
public papers of this kingdom and church at home, be con- 
ſulted ; they bear witneſs for us. Was not the foundation 
of it laid in Holland? Many of them in both nations, brought 
home with the king contrary to public reſolutions, and by 
the prevailing influence of ſome in the ſtate, kept in the king- 
dom, contrary to public reſolutions ? Was not the work of 
purging judicatories and armies obſtructed ; the godly diſ- 
countenanced and diſcouraged ; great endeavours uſed to 
raiſe the malignants in the South and in England; and, fince 
the defeat, to raiſe all without exception in the North, 
but when that could not be obtained, by the withſtanding 
of honeſt men in the ſtate? The levies appointed, which 
would have been a confiderable force for the defence of the 
kingdom, was rendered wholly ineffectual ; partly. by taking 
money for men; partly by raiſing the malignant party, and 
then pretending to go againſt them: They were pacifed by 
an act of indemnity, the fruit and reſult of all which is, this 


preſent 
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preſent conjunction with them, and putting the power of 
judicatories and armies in their hand. Thus the deſign is 
compleated. | | log 

8th Reaſon. That which will increaſe the Lord's indignas 
tion and controverſy againſt the land, yet ſeven times more, 
that is very unlawful and unſeaſonable: But fo it is, that 
confederacy and affociation with the people of theſe abomin+ 
ations, will increafe the Lord's indignation and 2 
feven times more. Ergo, The aſſumption was as manife 
and uncontroverted as the propoſition, a few months ago, 
but it is begun now to be queſtioned by ſome, qui quad ſciunt 
neſciunt, quia ſapiunt. But we ſhall evince it. 1. We are 
ſtanding under ſuch a-ſentence, which we deliberately and 
ſincerely paſt upon ourſelves, in the days of our vows to God, 
that if we did ever any more join with the people of theſe 
abominations, the Lord would conſume us till there was no 
remnant. And this was not done in raſnneſs but in ſobriety, 
and with a fcripture preſident, Ezra ix. 12, 13. 2. Our ex- 
perience hath made this clear to us. We never did mingle 
ourſelves among them, byt the Lord did purſue us with in- 
dignation, and ftamped that fin, as in vive characters, upon 
our judgment. God hath fet upon that rock, that we have 
ſo oft ſplit upon, a remarkable beacon. Therefore we do not 
only in our folemn engagements, bind ourſelves over to a 
curſe, in caſe of relapſing, but paſſes the ſentence of great 
madneſs and folly on titres Piſcator iftu ſapit. Experi- 
ence makes fools wife, but it cannot cure madneſs. Did not 
that mixture provoke God at Dunbar ? And is this the way 
to appeaſe him, to revolt more and more? 3. Conjunction 
and confederacy with that party, doth neceſſarily infer a com- 
munion in bleſſings and plagues; we muſt caſt in our lot 
with them, and have all one purſe. Now it hath been con- 
feſſed and declared by this church, that God hath a notable - 
controverſy with that party, that this enemy is in an eminent 
way to bear them down and cruſh them. Therefore if we 
join with them, we muſt reſolve-to partake of their plagues, 
and have that controverſy pleaded againſt us alſo. | 

It is anſwered, That indignation need not be feared ſimply 
on this account, becauſe the means are lawful and neceſſary 
elſe, if this have any force, it will conclude, that we ſhould 
lie down and do nothing, becauſe God's indignation is upon 
the whole land. 3 * ; 


But we reply, 1. Though it be true, that this enemy is the 
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rod of God's indignation againſt the whole land; yet it is 
certain to us, and hath been formerly unqueſtioned, that they 


are raiſed up, in a ſpecial way, to execute God's wrath on 


malignants, and God dath arm them with power in a ſignal 
manner for that end. Beſides, the Lord's anger and indig- 


-nation againſt his enemies is ſuch, as will burn and none can 


quench it; it is of another nature than his wrath againſt his 
own people, which is a hiding of his face for a moment. He 
corrects us in meaſure and judgment, but leaves us not alto- 
gether unpuniſhed : But he makes an-end of other nations, 
eſpecially theſe that riſe up to actual enmity and hatred of 
his people, and ſhedding of their blood. And therefore, if 
any man would not meet with wrath and ſore diſpleaſure, he 
would ſtand at a diſtance with ſuch; as God hath appointed 
for deſtruction; we mean, as long as they carry in their fore- 
heads the mark of the beaſt. When God hath ſuch a re- 
markable controverſy againſt a people, then he that helpeth 
and he that is helped, ſhall both fall together, Iſa. xxxi. 3. All 
that is in league with them, ſhall fall with them by the ſword, 
Ezek. xxx. 5. and xxxui. 21. 2. Since it is known that the ma- 
lignant party have not changed their principles, and ſo they 
cannot but in proſecuting this war eſtabliſh their old quarrel 
and follow it, to wit, The king's arbitrary power; the inter: 
eſt of man above God's, or the kingdom's intereſt. We 
Jeave.it to be judged impartially, whether or not theſe that 
aſſociate with them, do eſpouſe that quarrel and intereſt, at 
leaſt expoſe themſelves to all that wrath and indignation, 
which hath hitherto followed that quarrel, ſeeing they muſt 
have common bleſlings and curſes ? Will not that quarrel 
held up by moſt part of the army, be a wicked thing, an Achan 
in the camp, that will make God turn away from it and put 
Iſrael to ſhame 2 1 MET OL 8 FU 2 ADK OT 
Having thus eſtabliſhed the truth, in the next place, we 
come to take off what objections are made to the contrary. 

_ Firſt, It is argued from human authority. The uncon- 
troverted and univerſal practiſe of all nations in all genera- 
tions, is, to employ all ſubjects in the caſe of neceſſary juſt 
defence. It was the practice of our reformers, who took in- 
to the congregation, -and received all that, upon acknow- 
ledgement of their error, was willing to join, though they 
had been on the contrary faction. Such an univerſal prac- 


tice of Chriſtian nations, though it be not the ground of our 


faith, yet it is apparent that it cannot want reaſon for it. 
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Anfw. 1. This will plead as much againſt the exceptions 
added in the »nſwer to the 2 and act of levy; for ſeeing 
other nations except none, in the caſe of neceſſary defence, 
why ſhould we except any? And if once we except any, 
upon good and convincing grounds, upon the ſame ground 
we ought to except far more. 2. Mr. Gilleſpie, in his Treatiſe 


5 Miſcellany Queſtions, makes mention that the city of 


Straſburg, 1626, made a defenſive league with Zurich, Berne, 


and Baſil; becauſe they were not only neighbours, but men 


of the ſame —_—_— And the elector of Saxony refuſed to 


3 take into confederacy, theſe who differed from him in the 


point of the Lord's ſupper ; leſt ſuch ſad things ſhould befal 
him, as befel theſe in ſcripture, who uſed any means of their 
own defence. This rule was good in Theſi, though in that 
caſe miſapplied. Now then, if they made conſcience of 


chooſing means of their own defence, a confederacy with fo- 
WE reigners ; may not the ſame ground lead us to a diſtance with 


our own countrymen, as unqualified, who have nothing to 
commend them but that they are of the ſame nation, which 
is nothing in point of conſcience. 3. The practice of other 
nations, that are not tender in many greater points, cannot 
be very. convincing : eſpecially, when we conſider that the 
Lord hath made light to ariſe, in this particular, more bright 
than in former times. God hath taken occaſion of illuſtrat- 


W ing and commending many truths unto us in this generation, 


from the darkneſs of error, and of making ſtraight many 
rules, from the crookedneſs of meys practice and walking. 
Is not the Lord now performing the-promiſe of purging out 
the rebels from among us and them that tranſgreſs? God 
hath winked at former times of ignorance, but now, the 
Lord having cleared his mind ſo to us, how great madneſs 
were it te forſake our own mercy, and deſpiſe the counſel of God 
againſt our own ſouls ? As for that inſtance of dur reformers, 
there could not have been any thing brought more prejudicial 
to that cauſe, and more advantageous for us. After they 
were twice beaten by the French in Leith, and their forces 
ſcattered, and the leaders and chief men of the congregation 
forced to retire to Stirling; John Knox, preaching upon the 
eightieth pſalm, and ſearching the cauſes of God's wrath a- 
gainſt them, he condeſcends upon this as the chief cauſe, 
That they had received into their councils and forces, ſuch 
men as had formerly oppoſed the congregation; and ſays, God 
never bleſt them ſinge the Duke had come among ys See 
s Ar — woes 


when, after defection, gracious reforming kings aroſe, and 
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Knox" Chron. 2. It cannot be ſhewed that ever they took ina 
party andfaCtionof ſuch men, but only ſome fewpecſons; which, 
though it was not altogether juſtifiable, yet more-excuſable, 
But now the public reſolutions hold forth a conjunction with ; 
all the bloody murderers in the kingdom (excepting very few), 
and theſe without profeſſion of repentance in many, and 
without evidence of the reality of it almoſt in any. 3 Theſe 
perſons were not ſuch as had once joined with the congre- 
gation, and relapſed and become enemies to it; but they 
turned to the proteſtant religion from popery: But ours is a 
different caſe. | | 

2. It is argued from ſcripture. Three ſeripture inſtance; Wl 
are brought to juſtify the preſent proceedings. The firſt in · 
ſtance is from the practice of God's people in the book of 
Judges, who, when for defection from religion they were 
brought under oppreſſion, yet when any governor was raiſed iſ 
by God for their defence, they gathered and came all out 
promiſcuouſly, notwithſtanding a great part of them had been 
in the defection ; yet it is not found that their governors are 
reproved for this, but rather ſad curſes on them that came 
not out to the work, Judges v. 15, 16, 17, 23. The ſecond 
inſtance is from the ſtory of the kings, very like the firſt; 


had to do againſt foreign invaſion, we find them not debar- 
ring any ſubjects, but calling them out promiſcuouſly : Nei- 
ther is this laid to their charge, that they called out ſuch and 
ſuch ſubjects, though we may perceive by the ſtory of the 
prophets, that the greater part of the body of the people 
were wicked, &c. 

We anſwer to theſe two inſtances jointly. 1. We may by 
the like reaſon prove, that which is as yet uncontroverted (we 
know not how long), That we ought at no time to make 
choice of inſtruments, neither in caſe. of proſecution of 
the cauſe and the invaſion of others, nor yet in the time 
when choice is to be had; and ſo, that all our former en- 
gagements, reſolutions and proceedings, in the point of purg- 
ing judicatories and armies, was ſuperfluous and ſupereroga- 
tory : becauſe we read not that the reforming kings or judges, 
whenever they had an invaſive war, and in the times that 
they had greateſt plenty and multitudes of people, did evet 
debar any of their ſubjects from that ſervice, but called them 
out promiſcuouſly. Neither is this laid to their charge; 


though we may perceive that the greater part of the people 
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: therefore we may law- 
fully employ any ſubjects of the kingdom in any of our wars. 
And we may look upon all indifferently, without any dif- 
cerning of perſons that fear God and them that fear him not, 
as in good capacity to be entruſted, even when otherwiſe we 
have choice of inſtruments. Certainly it follows, by 4 
of reaſon: for if you conclude that, from the calling forth 

promiſcuouſly, and no reproof given for it in the caſe of ne- 


. ceflary defence; then we may conclude, from the calling 
forth of all promiſcuouſly, and in the caſe of an invaſive war, 


and no reproof recorded, that neither, in ſuch a caſe, it is 
ſinful to make no difference, and that with ſtrong reafon : 


© becauſe it being more eaſy in ſuch a caſe to chooſe inſtru- 


ments and no neceſſity pleading for it: if it had been finful, 
the prophets would have rather reproved it, than 'rebuked 
them for uſing ſuch means in a caſe af neceſhty. 2. We 
may argue after that manner, that in the cafe of neceſſary 


Ws juſt defence, there ſhould be no exceptions made at all of 


any perſons; becauſe we read not that the judges or kings 
debarred any ſubjects, neither that they were rebuked for ſo 
doing. Therefore the inſtances militate as much againſt the 
exceptions added in the anſwer to the query, as againſt us; 
unleſs it be ſaid that there was no ſuch perſons among that 
people, which were as groundleſs raſhneſs as to ſay that they 
gave all evidence of repentance. 3. Secing the judges and 
reforming kings of Judah, were ſo accurate and exact in 
cleaving to the law of God, and walking according to it in 
all other things; it were more charitable and Chriſtian judg- 
ment to ſay, that ſince they are not reproved for any fault 
in particular, that they were alſo exact to walk according to 
the rule, Deut. xxiii. in fo great a point as this. 4. Mens 
practice is often lame and crooked, and therefore muſt be 
examined according to the rule ; but it. were not fair dealing 
to accommodate the rule to mens practice. Seeing then we 
have ſo clear and perfect a rule, Deut. xxiii. which muſt 
judge both their practice and ours; we ſee not how their 
practice can be obtruded as a rule upon us, which itſelf mutt 
be examined according to a common and general rule. If 
it be not according to that law, we hold it to be ſinful in it- 
ſelf, and ſo no preſident for us, albeit the prophets did not 
reprove it in expreſs and particular terms (as they did not 

reprove man-ftealing, Ge.) yet they rebuked it by conſequence 
as far as they rebuked the kings for affociation TOP 

| Taq e 
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ed Iſraelites, which is condemned upon grounds common ty 
this very caſe in hand. 5. We ſee not any ground for ſuch 
promiſcuous calling forth of the people by the judges. - Ba. 
rak's buſineſs, as that of Jepthah and Gideon, was done by 
no great multitudes of people, but a few choice men. 6. Az 
the oppreſſion was heavy and continued long ; ſo the repent- 
ance of the people was ſolemn, and their deliverance a fruit 
of this. 7. Their caſe and ours is very different; none of 
Iſrael or Judah, did fight. againſt the profeſſion of the true 
religion, and ſhed the blood of their fellow-ſubje&s who were 
for the defence of the ſame. Iſrael in the days of the judges, 
and Judah in the time of the reforming kings, was not di- 
vided the one half againſt the other, upon oppoſition and de- 
fence of the true religion; and the better part; after many i 
experiences of the treachery and enmity of the moſt of the 
worſt part, ſolemnly engaged to God, not to admit them to 
employment and truſt, but upon real evidence of repentance, 
of which they ſhould judge as in the ſight of God. And laſt 
of all, did ever Iſrael or Judah, in the days of their judges 
and reforming kings, admit into their armies, a party and 
faction of ſuch as had given no real evidence of their aban- 
doning their former courſe; and ſuch a party, as had been 
long ſtudying to get the power of armies and judicatories in 
their own hands for attaining their own ends? But all thoſe 
are in our cafe. g | | 

The third inſtance from ſcripture, is from 1 Sam. xi. 
which is alledged to be a clear practice, and ſtamped with di- 
vine approbation. In the caſe of Jabeſh-Gilead beſieged by 
a foreign enemy, Saul commands all to come forth for de- 
fence of their brethren, under pain of a ſevere civil cenſure. 
Now, what Saul did in this buſineſs, the Spirit of God is 
ſaid to act him to it, and what the people did, was from the 
fear of God, making them obey the king: And then Samuel 
in this acting concurs jointly, and makes no oppoſition ; and 
laſt of all, the people came forth as one man; and yet chap: 
X. 27. many men of Belial were among them, who malig- 
nantly oppoſed Saul's government, contrary to God's reveal- 
ed will. | | 

To which we anſwer, 1. The ſtamp of divine approbation 
is not apparent to us, ſucceſs doth not prove it; neither the- 
Spirit coming on Saul, nor the fear of God falling on the 
people, will import a divine approbation of all that was done 
in the managing that war. 'That motion of the Spirit is no 
| | | ſanctifying 
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ifying motion; but a common, though extraordinary, 
ear” of Saure ſpirit to the preſent work, which, doubtleſs 
was in the king of Babylon, whom God raiſed up, fitted and 
ſent for the deſtruction of many nations : albeit that work 
in his hand was iniquity. That fear of God that fell upon 
the people, was but a fear of the _ imprinted by God, 
and it is more peculiarly attributed to od, becauſe the peo- 
ple did deſpiſe and contemn him, which makes their reve- 
rence and fear to be a more extraordinary thing upon a ſud- 
den. Then, Samuel not oppoſing the courſe in hand, doth 
no more import his approbation of all that was done in it, 
than his not reproving the men of Belial, doth prove that he 
approved of their oppoſpion. 2. It doth not appear that the 
men of Belial were a great faction and party; there is ſome- 
thing in ver. 12. ſpeaks againſt it. It is not like the people 
would put a faction and party to death. 3. Neither doth it 
appear that they were in the army; for that which is ſaid, 
that all the people came out as one man, doth only import, 
that the body and generality of them came forth ; and that 
it was a wonder ſo many came forth ſo ſuddenly at the com- 
mand of the king, who was but mean and abject in their eyes. 
It is certain that all fenſible people were not preſent, becauſe 
the whole army being numbered, vez. 8. was but 330, ooo. 
And who will fay there was no more men in Ifrael, when 
they had 600,000 ſuch, and above, before their coming into 
the land? Seeing then, many have ſtaid at home, it is moſt 
probable that theſe men of Eelial would not come, ſeeing 
they deſpiſed Saul's mean and low condition m their heart, 
and thought him unfit to lead their armies, till he ſhould 
prove what was in him. That which is faid, ver. 12. doth 


not prove tfey were in the camp; it might be conveniently 


ſpoken of abſent perſons. 4. It is not certain that theſe men 
were wicked and ſcandalous in their converſation ; haters of 
godlineſs and of their brethren ; but that they ſtood at di- 
ſtance only with Saul, in the point of his eleCtion ; which 
indeed was blame-worthy, ſeeing God had revealed his mind 
in it: and therefore they are called Men of Belial, as Peter 
was called Satan, for oppoſing Chriſt's ſuffering. BY 
Some other ſcriptures are alledged by ſome, as David's 
employing of ſuch men, &c. all which are cleared in Mr. Gil- 
leſpie's Treatiſe of Miſcellany Queſtions, queſt. 14. s 
3- It is argued from reaſon. And, 1. That @hich 1 * 
obliged to do for auother's as by the law of — 
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and nature, and which he cannot omit without the guilt of 
the other's deſtruction, that may the other lawfully require 
of him to do when he needs it, and when It may be done 
without the undoing of a greater good; but ſo it is, that 
every ſubject is obliged by the law of nature, oath and cove- 
nants, and the law of God, to endeavour to their power, the 
preſervation of the kingdom againſt unjuſt violence : And the 
ſafety of the kingdom ſtands in need of many ſubjects” aſſiſ- 
tance who were ſecluded; and it may be done without un- 
doing a greater. good than is the preſervation of religion, 
Ergo, - 
This argument hath an anſwer to it in the boſom of it. 
1. We ſhortly deny the aſſumption, in relation to the two 
laſt branches, both that the kingdom's preſervation ſtands in 
neceſſity of theſe mens help: And that their help tends not 
to the undoing of a greater good, ſeeing there is no reaſon 
iven to confirm theſe two points, wherein the nerve of the 
Lulneſs lies, we refer to a Reaſon of our denial of them gi- 
ven p. 29. 2. It is true that the obligation to ſuch a duty 
lies upon all; but that obligation is to be brought in act and 
exerciſe in an orderly and qualified way, elſe what needed 
any exceptions be in the act of levy? Excommunicat- 
ed perſons are under the ſame obligation, yet the magi- 
{ſtrate is not actually obliged to call ſuch, but rather to ſe- 
clude them. Are not all bound to come to the ſacrament 
who are church members ? yet many are not in a capacity to 
come, and ſo ought neither to preſume to come, nor be ad- 
mitted. Are not all ſubjects obliged to defend the cauſe of 
God, and to proſecute it? and yet many, becauſe of their en- 
müty to the cauſe of God, are actually incapable of employ- 
ment in the defence or proſecution thereof. 3. The law of 
nature is above all human laws and conſtitutions, they muſt 
cede whenever they come in oppoſition to it, Salus populi is 
{uprema Lex in relation to theſe : But in relation to the law 
of God it is not ſo; ſometimes the law of nature muſt yield 
to poſitive commands of God. Abraham muſt ſacrifice his 
fon at God's command. The law of nature obliges us to the 
preſervation of ourſelves, but it does not oblige to every mean 
that may be found expedient to that end, unleſs it be ſup- 
poſed lawful and approven of God. Therefore the Lord in 
his written word doth determine, what means we may uſe 
for that end, and what not. But, 4. We conceive that the 
law forbidding aſſociation and confederacy with known wt" 
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ed and ungodly perſons, is included in the law of nature, as 
well as the law that obliges us to ſelf-preſervation; that is 
grounded on perpetual reaſon, as well as this. Nature bids 
me preſerve myſelf, and nature binds me to have one friend 
arid foe with God. The heathens had a notion of it; they 
obſerved, that Amphiaraus, a wiſe and virtuous man, was there- 
fore ſwallowed -up in the earth, with ſeven men and ſeven 
horſes, becauſe he had joined himſelf and aſſociated with 
Tydeus, Capaneus and other wicked commanders marching to 
the ſiege of Thebe. Mr. Gill. Miſcell. Queſt. chap. 14. p. 171. 

2. The ſecond reaſon is framed thus in Hypotheſi. Such 
as are excluded are a great part, if not the greater part, of 
the remnant of the land, if rules of excluſion be extended 
impartially. Now, they having their lives and liberties al- 
lowed them, muſt either in theſe things be enſured by the 
interpoſing of a competent power for their defence, or elſe 
they muſt have liberty to act for themſelves. But ſo it is, 
that we cannot interpoſe a competent power for their pro- 
tection. Ergo, They muſt have liberty to act for themſelves 
Nam qui dat vitam, dat neceſſaria ad vitam. | 

We anſwer, 1. It is not certain that ſuch as are excluded 
are the greater part of the land; however, it is certain, that 
though the rule had been kept, and endeavours had been uſed 
to walk according to it, yet many whom it excludes would 
have been taken in. There is a great difference between en- 
deavour of duty, and attaining its perfection. If the rule had 
not been quite deſtroyed, ſo great offence could not have been 
taken, though it had not been {ſtrictly urged in all partieulars. 
2. We ſtill affirm, upon evident grounds to us, that there is 
a power competent in the land, beſide the malignant party, 
which may protect the land and enſure their lives and liber- 
ties. 3. We are perſuaded many of that party, who have 
been ſo deeply involved in blood guiltineſs and. barbarous 
cruelties, ſhould neither have lives nor. liberties ſecured to 
them: . becauſe they ought not to be permitted to live. But 
the not taking away ſp much guilty blood from the land 
by acts of juſtice, is the cauſe that ſo much innocent and 
precious blood is now ſhed, Our rulers have pardoned that 
blood which God would not pardon : and therefore would 
not pardon it to the land, becauſe they pardoned it to the 
murderers. 5 | ; | 
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Sect. 4. That it is not lawful! for the well affefed ſubjefs ts 


concur in ſuch an engagement in war, and aſſociate with the 
malignant party. 


OME convinced of the unlawfulneſs of the public reſo. 
lutions and proceedings, in reference to the employing 
of the malignant party, yet do not find ſuch clearneſs and 
ſatisfaction in their own conſciences as to forbid the ſubjects 
to concur in this war, and affociate with the army ſo conſti- 
tuted. Therefore it is needful to ſpeak ſomething to this 
point, That it is as unlawful for the ſubjetts to aſſociate and join 
in arms with that party, as it is for the parliament to employ 
them. For theſe reaſons. 

1. The ſcriptures before cited againſt aſſociations and con- 
federacies with wicked and ungodly men do prove this, 
The command prohibiting conjunction with them and con- 
verling, &c. is common both to magiſtrates and people: for 
the ground of it is common to both. The peoples. enſnaring, 
helping of the ungodly, &c. It were ſtrange doctrine to ſay, 
that it is not lawful for the parliament to aſſociate in war with 
the malignants, leſt the people be enſnared: and yet it is 
lawful for the people to aſſociate with them upon the com- 
mand of the parliament, ſeeing the enſnaring of the people 
hath a more immediate connexion with the peoples conjunc- 
tion with them, nor with the parliament's reſolution about 
it. Had it not been a tranſgreſhon in all the people to have 
Joined with theſe men before the parliament's reſolution a- 
bout it? How then can their reſolution intervening looſe 
the people from their obligation to God's command ? Shall 
it be no ſin to me, becauſe they ſin before me? Can their 
going before me in the tranſgreſſion, exempt me from the 
tranſgreſſion of that ſame law which obliges both them and 
me? 2. The people were reproved for ſuch aſſociations as 
well as rulers, though they originated from the 'rulers. 
The prophets ſpeak to the whole body. What haſt thou to do 
in the way of Egypt, &c. Jer. ii. 18. And Ifa. xxxi. Wo to 

them that; go down to Egypt. Pſal. cvi. They mingled them- 
| « felves, &c. The Lord inſtructed Iſaiah, and in him all his own 
people, all the children whom God had given him, ſaying, 
| Say not ye, A confederacy, to all them ts whom this people ſball 
1 fay, A confederacy, Iſa. viii. 12. When all the people were 
going on in ſuch a mean of ſelf-defence, the Lord inſtructed 
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him and the diſciples among whom the teſtimony was ſealed, 

that they ſhould not walk in the way of this people. When 
Jehoſhaphat was reproved for helping the ungodly, was not wn 
all his people reproved that went with him? They were the | 
helpers of the ungodly as well as he. If Amaziah had re- 

fuſed to diſmiſs the army of Iſrael] whom God was not with, 
doubtleſs it had been the ſubject's duty to teſtify againſt it, 

and refuſe to concur and act in ſuch a fellowſhip. 

3. If the aſſociation and conjunction with malignants be 
only the fin of the parliament, and not the fin of the people, 
who do upon their command aſſociate with them; then we 

cannot ſee how people can be guilty of aſſociation with ma- 
lignants at any time, and in any caſe. , To join with them 
in an ill cauſe is not lawful indeed: but neither may we join 
with good men in an evil cauſe. - Suppoſe then the cauſe be 
good and neceſſary (as no war is juſt if it be not neceſſary) 
in what caſe or circumſtances ſhall aſſociation with them be 
unlawful for the people? If it be ſaid, in caſe the magiſtrate 
command it not, we think that ſtrange divinity, that the ſole 
command of the magiſtrate ſhould make that our duty, which 
in abſence of his command is our ſin; and that not becauſe 
of the abſence of his command but from other perpetual 
grounds. Certainly, whenever aſſociation with them is a fin, 
it is not that which makes it a fin becauſe the magiſtrate 
commands it not, but becauſe God forbids it. And it is as 
ſtrange, that the unlawful and finful reſolution of parliament 
ſhould make that lawful to me which otherwiſe had not been 
lawful. It is known that human laws oblige not, but as they 
have connexion with God's word. Now if that law, enjoin- 
ing a confluence of all ſubjects for the defence of the king- 
dom, be contrary to the word, in as far as it holds out a con- 
junction with malignant and bloody men, how can it be law- 
ful to me, in obedience to that ordinance, to aſſociate with 
theſe men? If it be ſaid to be lawful in the caſe of neceſſity, 
that ſame neceſſity is as ſtrong a plea for the magiſtrates em- 
ploying them, as for the peoples joining with them : and if 
it do not juſtify that, it cannot excuſe this. - If the lawfulneſs | 
of the mean muſt be meaſured by the juſtice and neceſſity of 
the end; then certainly any mean ſhall be lawful in the caſe 
of juſt and neceſſary defence; then we may employ Iriſh 
cut-throats; then we may go to the devil for help, if expe- 
diency to compaſs ſuch a neceſſary and juſt end be the rule 
of the lawfulneſs of the mean. | 
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Sect. 4. That it is not lawful; for the well affefed ſubjefts te 


concur in ſuch an engagement in war, and aſſociate with the 
malignant party. 


OME convinced of the unlawfulneſs of the public reſo- 
lutions and proceedings, in reference to the employing 
of the malignant party, yet do not find ſuch clearneſs and 
ſatisfaction in their own conſciences as to forbid the ſubjects 
to concur in this war, and affociate with the army ſo conſti- 
tuted. Therefore it is needful to ſpeak ſomething to this 
point, That it is as unlawful for the ſubjetts to aſſociate and join 
in arms with that party, as it is for the parliament to employ 
them. For theſe reaſons. LT 
1. The ſcriptures before cited againſt aſſociations and con- 
federacies with wicked and ungodly men do prove this, 
The command prohibiting conjunction with them and con- 
verſing, &c. is common both to magiſtrates and people: for 
the ground of it is common to both. The peoples enſnaring, 
helping of the ungodly, &c. It were ſtrange doctrine to ſay, 
that it 1s not lawful for the parliament to aflociate in war with 
the malignants, leſt the people be enſnared: and yet it is 
lawful for the people to aſſociate with them upon the com- 
mand of the parliament, ſeeing the enſnaring of the people 
hath a more immediate connexion with the peoples conjunc- 
tion with them, nor with the parliament's reſolution about 
it. Had it not been a tranſgreſhon in all the people to have 
Joined with theſe men before the parliament's reſolution a- 
bout it? How then can their reſolution intervening looſe 
the people from their obligation to God's command ? Shall 
it be no ſin to me, becauſe they fin before me? Can their 
going before me in the tranſgreſſion, exempt me from the 
tranſgreſſion of that ſame law which obliges both them and 
me? 2. The people were reproved for ſuch aſſociations as 
well as rulers, though they originated from the 'rulers. 
The prophets ſpeak to the whole body. W'hat haſt thou to do 
in the way of Egypt, &c. Jer. ii. 18. And Ifa. xxxi. Wo to 
them that; go down to Egypt. Pſal. cvi. They mingled them- 
« felves, &c. The Lord inſtructed Iſaiah, and in him all his own 
people, all the children whom, God had given him, ſaying, 
Say not ye, A confederacy, to all them to whom this people ſhall 
fay, A confederacy, Iſa. viii. 12. When all the people were 
going on in ſuch a mean of ſelf-defence, the Lord 1 
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him and the diſciples among whom the teſtimony was ſealed, 
that they ſhould not walk in the way of this people. When 
Jehoſhaphat was reproved for helping the ungodly, was not 
all his people reproyed that went with him ? They were the 
helpers of the ungodly as well as he. If Amaziah had re- 
fuſed to diſmiſs the army of Iſrael] whom God was not with, 
doubtleſs it had been the ſubject's duty to teſtify againſt it, 
and refuſe to concur and act in ſuch a fellowſhip. 

3. If the aſſociation and conjunction with malignants be 
only the fin of the parliament, 2 not the ſin of the people, 
who do upon their command aſſociate with them; then we 


cannot ſee how people can be guilty of aſſociation with ma- 


lignants at any time, and in any caſe. To join with them 
in an ill cauſe is not lawful indeed: but neither may we join 
with good men in an evil cauſe. Suppoſe then the cauſe be 
good and neceſſary (as no war is juſt if it be not neceſſary) 
in what caſe or circumſtances ſhall aſſociation with them be 
unlawful for the people? If it be ſaid, in caſe the magiſtrate 
command it not, we think that ſtrange divinity, that the ſole 
command of the magiſtrate ſhould make that our duty, which 
in abſence of his command is our ſin; and that not becauſe 
of the abſence of his command but from other perpetual 
grounds. Certainly, whenever aſſociation with them is a ſin, 
it is not that which makes it a fin becauſe the magiſtrate 
commands it not, but becauſe God forbids it. And it is as 
ſtrange, that the unlawful and finful reſolution of parliament 
ſhould make that lawful to me which otherwiſe had not been 
lawful. It is known that human laws oblige not, but as they 
have connexion with God's word. Now if that law, enjoin- 
ing a confluence of all ſubjects for the defence of the king- 
dom, be contrary to the word, in as far as it holds out a con- 
junction with malignant and bloody men, how can it be law- 
ful to me, in obedience to that ordinance, to affociate with 
theſe men ? If it be ſaid to be lawful in the caſe of neceſſity, 
that ſame neceſſity is as ſtrong a plea for the magiſtrates em- 
ploying them, as for the peoples joining with them : and if 
it do not juſtify that, it cannot excuſe this. If the lawfulneſs 
of the mean muſt be meaſured by the juſtice and neceſſity of 
the end; then certainly any mean ſhall be lawful in the caſe 
of juſt and neceſſary defence; then we may employ Iriſh 
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cut-throatsz then we may go to the devil for help, if expe- 


dieney to compaſs ſuch a neceſſary and juſt end be the rule 
of the lawfulneſs of the mean. 
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4. The whole land is bound by the covenant and ſolemn 
engagement not to aſſociate with the malignant party: Ergo, 
It is as ſinful for the people to join with them as for the ma- 
giſtrate to employ them. Are we not all bound by covenant, 
to endeavcur to bring malignants to condign puniſhment, 
and to look on them as enemies? And is not conjunction 
and confederacy with them, on the peoples part, as inconſiſt- 

ent in its own nature with that duty, as the magiſtrate's em- 

ploying them is inconſiſtent with his covenanted duty? When 
all the people did ſolemnly engage themſelv 3 not to join 
any more with the people of theſe abomin: ions, was the 
meaning of it, We ſhall not join until our ru!-:rs join firſt; or, 
We ſhall not join with them in an ill cauſe? No indeed; 
but we ſhall not employ them in a good cauſe, or join with 
any party of them in it. If that engagement be upon every 
one in their ſtation, let us conſider what every man's ſtation 
in the work is. The ruler's ſtation and calling is to chooſe 
inſtruments, and levy forces for the defence 3 The 
ſubject's ſtation and calling is, to concur in that work, by 
riſing in defence of the cauſe and kingdom. Now, what did 
the ſubject then engage unto? Certainly, unleſs we mock 
God, we muſt ſay, that as the magiſtrate engaged not to em- 
ploy that ungodly generation in a good cauſe, ſo the ſubje& 
engaged not to join with any ſuch party even in a good cauſe. 
If this be not the meaning of our engagements and vows, we 
ſee not haw the ſubjects are in capacity to break them, as to 
that preciſe point of aſſociation. „„ 

In ſum, All the reaſons that are brought to prove the un- 
law fulneſs of the public reſolutions, may with a little varia- 
tion be proportionably applied to this preſent queſtion. There- 
fore we add no more but a word to an objection or two. 

Objeft. 1. A neceſſary duty, ſuch as ſelf-preſervation is, can- 
not be my fin. But it is the ſubject's neceſſary duty to rife in 

defence of the kingdom. Ergo, Anſw. A neceflary duty can- 


not be a fin in itſelf, but it may be a ſin in regard of ſome 


circumſtances, in which it ceaſes to be a neceſſary duty. It 
is a neceſſary duty to defend the kingdom: but it is neither 
a duty nor neceſſary to do it ſuch a conjunction and fellow- 
ſhip, but rather a fin. If I cannot preſerve myſelf, but by 


an unlawful mean, then ſelf-preſervation in ſuch circumſtany 
ces, is not my duty. 258 


0bjeft. 2. Jonathan did aſſiſt Saul in a war againſt the Phi- 


liſtines invading the land, and no doubt many godly * 
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and died in battle. Now this is commended in ſcripture, as 
may be ſeen in David's funeral upon them; although it was 
known that Saul was an hater of God's people and a perſe- 
eutor, and that God had a controverſy with him, and that 
theſe 3000 that aſſiſted him againſt David were alſo ungodly 
and wicked men. Anfw. 1. Theſe ſcriptures ſpeak nothing 
to commend that particular act of Jonathan's conjunction in 
war with his father. David in his epitaph ſpeaks much to 
the commendation of both Saul and Jonathan, as of excel- 
lent warriors z and of Jonathan as a kind and conſtant friend 
to him : but there is nothing touched of that point. If-that 
place be preſſed, it will follow with much more evidence, 
that Saul was as good a man as Jonathan, and that the peos 
ple of God had great loſs in his death. But none of theſe 
muſt be preſſed rigorouſly from a ſpeech wherein he vents 
his affection and grief. 2. Suppoſe the natural bond of Jo- 
nathan to Saul his father, and the civil bonds of the people 
to Saul their king, did oblige them to join with him againſt 
the common enemy; yet we think they ought not to have 
aſſociated with theſe perfecuting ſervants, and the 3000o- that 
purſued David; but they ought to have pleaded for a purging 
of the army. 3. It is not probable that there were many god- 
ly perſons employed in that army. David complains of that 
time, Pſal. xii. That the godly man ceaſed, and the faithful 
from among the children of men: and that the wicked walked 
round about when the vileſt men were exalted, 4. Many of 
the laws of God have not been much taken notice of, even 
by godly men, until the Lord hath taken occaſion to reprove 
them particularly, and ſo to mind them of their duty. It is 
like the rule, Deut. xxiii. hath not been conſidered till the 
time of Jehoſhaphat and Amaziah, c. 
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Sect. 5. Scriptures ſbeuing the fin and danger of joining with 
wicked and ungodly men. 


HEN the Lord is puniſhing ſuch a people againſt 
whom he hath a controverſy, and a notable contro- 

verſy, every one that is found ſhall be thruſt through : and e- 
very one joined with them ſhall fall, Iſa. xiii. 15. They par- 
take in their judgment, not only becauſe in a common cala- 
mity all ſhares, as in Ezek. xxi. 3. but chiefly becauſe joined 
with and partakers with theſe whom God is purſuing. Even 
. as the ſtrangers that join to the houſe of Jacob e 
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her bleſſings, chap. xiv. 1. To this purpoſe is Ifa. xxxi. 2, 3. 
and Ezek. xxx. 5, 6, 8. The mingled people and theſe that 
are in league with Egypt partake in her plagues, and theſe 
that uphold that throne that God fo viſibly controverts with, 
their power ſhall come dun, and all its helpers ſball be de- 

ſtroyed, as it is Jer. xxi. 12, 20, 24. And this is the great 
| reaſon of theſe many warnings to go out of Babylon, Jer. I. 8, 
and li. 6. Remember that paſſage, 2 Kings i. 9, 10, 11, 12, 
the captain and meſſenger of the king ſpeaks but a word in 
obedience to his wicked maſter's command, and the fifty are 
but with him and ſpeak not: but their maſter's judgment 
comes on them all. 

Conſider how many teſtimonies the wiſe king, in his Pro- 
verbs, gives againſt it. Chap. i. from ver. 10, to 19. My 
fon, if finners entice thee, conſent thou not. If they ſay, Come 
with us, let us lay wait for blood, let us lurk privily for the 
innocent without cauſe. Let us ſwallew them up ali oe as the 
grave, and whole as thoſe that go down into the pit. We ſhall 
find all precious ſubſtance, we ſhall fill our houſes with ſpoil, 
Caſt in thy lot among us, let us have one purſe. My ſon, walk 
net thou in the way with them ; refrain thy feot from their 
path. For their feet run to evil, and make haſt to ſhed bleed, &c. 


Here are the practices and deſigns of wicked men expreſſed 
in their own nature: but certainly they would colour them 
over with fair pretences ; their purpoſe is to undo men, eſpe- 
cially godly men that claſſed and purged them. Yea, it is the 
profeſſion of many, and they ſcarce lie privily, or have fo 
much wi. dom as to conceal their deſigns till their fit oppor- 
pany & but beforg the power be confirmed in their hand, 
re 


they breathe out cruelty againſt all the innoeent in the land, 
and promiſe themſelves great gain by it, and are already di- 
viding their eſtates among them, ſaying, we ſhall find all pre- 
Tious ſubſtance, ver. 13. But, my ſon, if thou fear God, 
though they entice thee with ſpecious arguments of nature, 
and neceſſity, and country privileges, yet conſent not. Ven- 
ture not thy ſtock in one veſſel with them : caſt not in thy 
lot among them. Walk not in the way with them : refrain 
thy foot from their path : for they are not come to the height 
of iniquity, they are running on to it: And if thou join, thou 
wilt caſt thyſelf in a miſerable ſnare; for either thou mult 
go on with them to their deſigned and profeſſed evils, or be 
_ Expoſed to their cruelty. e | 
Chap. ii. from ver. 10, to the end. When wiſdom — 
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c CASE. or CONSCIENCE. 
into thine heart, and knowledge is pleaſant to thy ſoul, diſcre- 
tion ſhall preſerve thee, underſtanding · ſhall keep ther. To de- 


liver thee from the way of the evil man, from the man that 


ſpeaketh froward things. Who leave the paths of uprightneſs, 
to walk in the ways of darkneſs, &c. If thou take the word 
of God for a lamp to thy feet, and it enter into thy ſoul, and 
be received ih love and affection, it will certainly keep thee 
from the evil man's way, who have already left the righteous 
paths to walk in the ways of darkneſs, who rejoice in nothin 
ſo much as in the ſorrows and miſeries of the godly, and de- 
light in one another's wickedneſs. And it will keep thee 
chaſte to thy huſband Chriſt Jeſus, and preſerve thee from 
committing fornications with Egypt as Aholah and Aholibah, 
and joining ſo nearly with the degenerated feed of Abraham, 
who are but as ſtrangers; for come near their houſe and 
paths, and they will lead thee to deſtruction with them, or 
make thee a more miferable life. But theſe that go to them 
return not again quickly ; they are like fallen ſtars, ſhall they 
ever be ſet in the firmament again ? It is ſafeſt to walk with 
good and righteous men: for God's bleſſing and promiſe is on 
them. His curſe and threatening is on the wicked : there- 
_ thou may fear wrath on that account, if thou join with 
them. | 

Chap. iv. ver. 14, to 20. Enter not into the path of the wick- 
ed, and go not in the way of evil men. Avoid it, paſs not by it, 
turn from it, and paſs away. For they fleep not except they have 
done miſchief + and their ſleep is taken away except they cauſe 
ſome to fall. For they eat the bread of wickedneſs, and drink the 
wine of violence. But the path of the juſt is as the ſhining 
light, that ſhineth more and more unto the perfect day. The 
way of the wicked is as darkneſs : and they know not at what 
they ſtumble. It was faid, chap. iii. 23. that the man who 
keeps wiſdom y the fear of God in his heart, ſwuld walk in the 
way and not tui 
iteps are not ſtraitened, as when a man walks in ſteep and 


hazardous places, which cannot chooſe but it will be, if a 


man enter into the path of wicked men, he mult either go 
along in their way with them, and ther it is broad indeed; 


or, if he think to keep a good confcience in it, he will be 


pinched” and ſtraitened: therefore it is moſt free for the 
mind and confcience to,avoid and paſs by that way: fer they 
ſleep net, &c. they will never be ſatisfied till they have done 


a miſchief, they will Jive * the ruins of che poor ; | 
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CASE or CONSCIENCE, 


And how wilt thou join in that? Or how can thou eſchew 
it if thou walk with them ? If it were no more, tis a ſuf. 
pected by-path, that thou never travelled into. O paſs by 
itz or, if thou be entered, turn out of it. If thou wilt enter 
upan the apprehenſion of ſome light and duty in it, know 
that it is but evening, ſun is ſetting, and thou. wilt be be. 
nighted ere it be long: and thou ſhalt tumble then- and not 
know whereupon, even on that thou ſees now and thinks to 
eſchew and paſs by. Then from ver. 25, to the end. Keep 
thy heart with all diligence : for out of it are the iſſues of life, 
&c. Except thou keep thy heart and whole man, thou can- 
not eſcape falling into ſome temptation : O keep thy heart 
diligently on the knowledge and love of the truth. Take 
heed to thy words. Look not a-ſquint but directly to that 
which is good. Give not a ſquint look to any unlawful 
courſe, for the neceſſity or utility it may be ſeems to attend 
it. But look ſtraight on, and ponder well thy way thou 
walks in, that thou run to no extremity either to one party 
or other; That thou walk in the middle way between pro- 
fanity and error, thou held theſe ways hitherto for extremes, 
Ponder, I beſeech thee then, before thou walk in any of them; 
ſee whether they be really come to thee, or thou to them, 
Mark who is changed. 

Chap. v. 8, to the 15. Remove thy way far from her: and 
come not near the door of her hauſs. Leſt thou give thine h- 
nour unto others, and thy years unto the cruel. Left rangers 
be filled with thy wealth, and thy labours be in the houſe of a 
Manger. And thou mourn at laſt, when. thy fleſh and thy body 
are conſumed ; and ſay, How have I hated inſtruction, and my 
heart deſpiſed nds And have not obeyed the voice of my 
teachers, nor inclined mine ear to them that inſtructed me, &c. 
If thou would be ſafe from ſnares, remove from the way and 
houſe of the ſtrange woman. Thou muſt fall in Aholah and 
Aholibah's whoredoms, Ezek. xxili. except thou come not 
near them. If thou keep not from that aſſembly and con- 
gregation, thou ſhall be ame in all evil. If thou join with 
them, thou cannot but partake of their ſins and plagues; and 
ſo thou ſhalt ſay after, when, thou cannot well mend it, I ua. 
near gone, my fleps almaſt gone, and all the aſſembly of his 
people ſhall witneſs to it. 1 

ap. vi. 16, 17, 18, 24, 25. Theſe fix things doth the Lord 

hate, yea ſeven are an abomination unto him. A proud look, 

a lying tanguz, and hands that ſbed innocent blood. An _ 
| t 
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that deviſeth wicked imaginations, feet that be ſwiſt in running 
to miſchief. To keep thee from the ſtrange woman, from the 
flattery of the tongue of a ſtrange woman. Luft not after 
her beauty in thine heart ; neither let ber take thee with her 
che- lis. Deſcribes both our enemies, the malignant party 
and the ſectariag. Pride, violencg, cruelty, lying, is the very 
character of the one. Flattery, beauty of pretended religion, 
falſe witneſſing and charging of the Lord's people, and ſeek- 
ing to ſow diſcord among theſe that were one in heart and 
work, is the character of the other. Now, keep thee from 
both theſe abominations : and do not think, it is in thy pow- 
er not to be infected with the contagion of their fellowſhip. 
Can a man take fire in his boſom and his clothes not be burnt ? 
Can one go en hot coals and not burn his feet? So whoever aſ- 
fociates and goes in friendly to eicher of them /ball not be in- 
nocent, ver. 27, 28, 29. a 

Chap. vii. 14, Gc. I have peace-offerings with me, this day 
have I paid my vows. They pretend religion on both ſides. 
And our church ſays, The maligpants have ſatisfied them, 
and repented, even like the peace-offerings and vows of the 
whore. She began with her devotion, that ſhe might with 
more liberty fin more, and have that pretence to cover it; 
and by means of her offerings, ſhe got a feaſt of the fleſh. 
Even as they by profeſhon of repentance are admitted to truſt; 
and by offering for the like fin, a new ſin. is covered, and vows. 
undertaken never to be kept. Therefore take heed of theſe 
ſnares: For ſhe hath caſt dawn many ſtrong, ver. 26. Many a 
tall cedar hath fallen by that fellowſhip. It is the way to 
hell, ver. 27. See chap. viii. 13. vn f 

Chap. x. Shews us the very different eſtate of- the gadly 
and wicked, both in regard of light and knowledge concern-. 
ing duty, and of bleſſings promiſed. Ver. 6, 9, 11, 20, 23. 
Bleſſings are upon the head.of the juft : but violence covereth 
the mouth of the wicked. He that walketh uprightly,, walketh. 
ſurely : but he that perverteth his ways, ſhall be known. The 
mouth Ma righteous man is a well of life: but violence cover- 
eth the mouth of the wicked. The tengue of the juſt is as choice 
ſilver : the heart of the wicked is little worth. It is as a ſport 
to a foal to do miſcli : but @ man of underſtanding hath wif- 


4 dam, & c. ver. 24, 25, 28, 31, 32. Which ſhews us, that if 
0 the Lord's mind be revealed to any concerning the preſent 
4 courſes, it muſt be to his poor people that wait on him, and 
- dot to all the wicked and ungodly in the land, who almoſt | 
| | " ONE 1 ERR only 
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only are ſatisfied and clear in the courſe, who yet before were 
never ſatisfied. And beſide, though the. Lord be chaſtiſing 
his people, yet one may join with them without fear of wrath 
and indignation on that account, and with hope of partaking 
bf their bleſſings, 'when he cannot and dare not join with a 
wieked party purſued with wrath and indignation in the ſame 
diſpenſation. ' Which may be more clear from chap. xi. 3, 
5, 8 The integrity of the upright ſhall guide them: but the 
perverſeneſs of tranſgreſſors ſhall deſtroy them. The righteouſ- 
neſs of the perfect ſhall direct his way : but the wicked ſhall 
fall by his ' own wickedneſs. The righteous is delivered out of 
trouble and the wicked cometh in his ſtead. And ver. 10, 11. 
ſhews' the different condition of people under wicked rulers 
and godly.” All the wicked now rejoice 3 none ſhouts but 
them, they think their day is come: the godly generally 
hang their head and are diſcountenanced. Even as Pal. xit. 
The 21, and 31 ver. ſhews that when godly men are chaſtiſed 
and puniſhet in the earth for their ſins, much more wicked, 
eſpecially when the godly were chaſtiſed for partaking with 
them, according to t Pet. iv. 17, 18. Ifa. x. 12. and xlix. 12. 
Chap. xii. 13. They are ſnared by the tranſgreſſion of their 
lips their ordinary common ſpeeches they drop out with, 
declare them and make their eauſe more hateful} than other 
pretences it is covered with would permit. Yea, they ſpeak 
like the piercings of a ſword againſt the godly, ver. 11. If 
our ſtate and church had a lip of truth, they would ſpeak al- 
ways the ſame thing, they would not carry in their talk and 
writings, as now every: common underſtanding perceives. 
We may find their writings made up of contradictions: For 
a lying tongue is but for a moment, ver. 19. It is but for a 
moment indeed before the judicatory, and then out of doors 
it contradicts itſelf, as in the mock repentances. But ſorrow 
and anguiſh will'come t6 theſe, who before they would ſpeak 
of terms of peace with one enemy, would aſſociate in war 
with another“ But to the counſellors of peace is foy, ver. 20. 
The preſent courſe contradicts this. Ver. 26. The righteous 
ig more excellent than his neighbour : but the way of the wick- 
ed ſeduceth him. They think theſe malignants better than 
the welt country forces; they would condeſcend to any terms 
to get their help, though tit were to ranverſe the Act of 
Claſſes, to give them indemnity; yea, not ſo much as to con- 
demn their way: but they will not ſo much as clear the ſtate 
ef the quarrel, or chooſe a better general for all their _ 
25 | = | 7 ; | Their 
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Their way ſeems good in their own eyes, ver. 15. But it were 
wiſdom to hearken to the counſel of the godly. 

Chap. xisi. 10. Only by pride cometh contention : but with 
the well adviſed is wiſdom. There is nothing keepeth up our 
contention and wars but pride : no party. will condeſcend to 
another. We will not fay we have done wrong in bringing 
in the king; they will not ſay they have done wrong in in- 
vading : But it were wiſdom' to fall lower and quit thoſe in- 
tereſts. Ver. 16. Every prudent man dealeth with knowledge : 
but a fool layeth open his folly. A wiſe man would count be- 
fore the war, if he can accompliſh it: and if he cannot, then 
he would ſend meſſengers of peace, and cede in all things he 
may without fin. If it be but more honour and wealth to 
our king, ſhould we deſtroy the kingdom to purchaſe that? 
Our raſh and abrupt [umn ſhews our folly. Ver. 20. 
He that walketh with wiſe men ſhall be wiſe : But a companion 
of fools ſhall be deſtroyed. A man will be, muſt be aſſimilated 
to his company, and then partake of their judgment or bleſ- 
ſings. | 8 | WERE 

Chap. xiv. He that is aecuſtomed to ſpeak truth in private, 
will in his common ſpeech be a faithful witneſs in public: 
but a man accuſtomed to lying, diſſembling, ſwearing in pri- 
vate, will not ſtick to forſwear himſelf, to make profeſhons 
and vows contrary to his mind in public, ver. 5. (which is 
alſo chap. xii. 17. and vi. 19.) Such men ſeek wiſdom and 
make a ſhew of religion, but find it not; whereas it is eaſy 
to godly men to findit, to find repentance and falvation, v. 6. 
Go away from fooliſh men and break off ſociety with ungod- 
ly men; be not privy to their counſels ; uſe them not as ſpe- 
clal friends, when thou perceives that all means are uſed in 
vain to reclaim them from their damnable way and principles, 
ver. 7. The knowledge a godly man hath, it ſerves to di- 
rect his way, and is given of God for it: But all the wit and 
[kill of ſuch wicked men is deceit; they themſelves are be- 
guiled by it in opinion and practice, and hope. And they 
alto beguile others, ver. 8. Sin makes fools agree: But a- 
mong the righteous, that which is good makes agreement 
{in the old tranſlation) ver. 9. It is only evil will unite all 
the wicked in the land as one man: for 'tis a ſport to them to 
do miſchief, chap. x. 23. Albeit our way ſeem right in our 
eyes, yet becauſe it is a backſliding way, and departing” from 
unqueſtionably right rules, the end will be death, and we will 
be. filled with our own devices. O it ſhall be bitter in Cy 
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of all godly men when they have eaten it, wer. 12, 14. and 
chap. i. 31. The ſimple lelieveth every word, giveth credit 
to every vain word that is ſpoken : But a prudent man look. 
eth well to mens goings; ponders and examines whether 
their profeſſions and practices agree ; what weight is in their 
words, by the inſpection of their deeds, and of their ordina- 
ry ſpeaking; and does not account a Coined word before a 
judicatory ſufficient to teſtify repentance ; and as he gives 
not preſent credit to their profeſſions, who have ſo often 
proven treacherous ; ſo he himſelf ſcars at every appearance 
of evil, and keeps himſelf from it; whereas fooliſh ſouls rage 
and are confident ; think any thing lawful if they can have 
any pretence for it, or uſe of it, ver. 15, 16. Then, what 
2 great difference is between wicked and godly men, both in 
their lot, when God is correcting both? And in their diſ- 
poſition, wiſdom that reſts in the one's heart, is manifeſted; 
wickedneſs in the other's heart appears alſo. In the midſt 
of ſuch men there is no other thing, ver. 32, 33. 

Chap. xv. 8. The ſacrifice of the wicked is an abomination it 
the Lard but the prayer of the upright is his delight, expreſſes 
how provoking a thing the outward profeſſions and ſacrifices of 
wicked men, continuing in their wickedneſs, what an abomin - 
ation that commonly called public repentance, or eceleſiaſtial 
holineſs is; when men are viſibly atholy and ungodly in their 
converſation ; And therefore he pleaded always with that peo- 
ple, that his ſoul abhorred their external ceremonies, becau/e of 
the uncleanneſs of their bands. He pleaded that he never 
commanded them, though indeed he did command them; 

yet thuſe were aberrations and departings from the expreſs 
rule and command, to accept or be pleaſed with theſe ſacri- 
fices and ceremonies, when there was no evidence of real re- 
pentance. To this purpoſe are chap. xxi. 4, 27. Iſa. i. 11. 
and Ixvi. 3. Jer. vi. 20. and vii. 22. Amos v. 22. All which 
ſhew that it is but a mocking of the Lord, and perverting af 
his late, and profaning of his ordmances, to accep® the pro- 
feſſion of repentance in thoſe who walk contrary - thereto, 
and to count them eccleſiaſtically holy enough, who ſay, they 
repent ;. though a thouſand actions witneſs the contrary. Of 
ſuch the Lord ſays, What haſt thou to de to take my covenant 
in thy mouth, ſeeing #hou hates to be reformed ? Pal. I. 16, 17 


They have no zight to-it, they ſhould nat be admitted to it: 


for it is a taking the Lord's name in vain. The 16 verſe tells 


ue, that it had boen better to poſſeſs our own land in quieter 


neſs, 
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EASE or CONSCIENCE. 5 
neſs, than to venture what we have for the uncertain eons 
queſt of England, and reſtitution of the king, parallel with 

cl. iv. 8. ö | 

ay xvi. 7. When a man's ways pleaſe the Lord, he maketh 
ven his enemies to be at peace with him. Can our ſtates way 
then pleaſe the Lord, ſeeing they cannot find the way of 
peace? They will not walk in it; and ſeeing they make the 
godly in the land to fall out with them, and none to be at 
peace but tue wicked, who may thereby get opportunity to 
cruſh the godly. Ver. 17. The highway of the upright is t9 
depart from evil. This is the highway only to depart from 
evil, not carnal policies, nor advantages: He thinks the ſteps 
ping aſide to any of theſe is not the highway. Can then 
men change their way, and go croſs to it, and keep the ri 

way in both ? No, the godly have this way and keep it-: 
Chap. xvii. 11. An evil man ſeeketh only rebellion ; therefore à 
cruel meſſenger ſhall be ſent againft him. Evil men ſeek only 
rebellion, and delights in no other thing : But the King of 
kings ſhall ſend a cruel meſſenger; he arms men with wrath 
and power againſt them. Ver. 13. ſpeaketh fadly to the En- 
gliſh and to our ſtate, that rewarded the weft country evif for 
good. Ver. 14, 19. tells us how we ſhould adviſe before we 
begin a war, and leave no mean of compoſing difference and 
ſtrife uneſſayed. We did more in it than the Engliſh, but 
not all we might have done Ver. 15. with chap. xviii. g. 
is a dreadful ſentence againſt the public judicatories, that 
all their reſolutions, papers, and practices, juſtify the wicket 


and ungodly as honeſt faithful men, and condemn all ap- 


proven faithful men, that cannot go along in ſuch courſes, 


or were earneſt to have them repent, as both malignants and 


ſectaries. Do they not pronounce all malignants friends, 
and abſolve them from the ſentences and claffes they ſtand 
under? And do they not put the godly in their place? They 
relax the puniſhment of the one, and imputes tranfgreſſion 


to the other; and ſo brings them under a law. See Exod- 


Axiii 7. Prov. xxiv. 24- Ifa. v. 23. and the 26 verſe of this 
chapter. It is not good to puniſh godly men, who have 


given conſtant proof of their integrity, for abſtaining from 


ſuch a courſe, at leaſt having fo much appearance of evil, 

that many diſtinctions will never make the multitude to believe 

that we are walking according to former principles, becauſe 

their ſenſe obſerves the quite contrary practices, &c. 
Chap. zviii- 2. A foot hath no delight 


in underflanding, but 
| that 


th l wo [FL * 
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that his heart may diſcover itſelf. Shews, that if the preſent 
' cauſe and courſe were of God, and tended ſo much to his glory, 
fools or wicked men would have no ſuch delight in it: for 
they delight in nothing but what is agreeable to their hu. 
mour, to diſcover themſelves, &c. Ver. 3. gives the true 
reaſon, why our public judicatories and armies are ſo baſe 
and contemptible ; why contempt and ſhame is poured on 
them; becauſe, when the wicked comes, then alſo comes con- 
tempt, and with the vile man, reproach. ver. 13. He that an. 
ſwereth a cauſe before he hear it, it is folly and ſhame unto him, 
Many paſs peremptory ſentence upon the honeſt party in the 
weſt, before they hear all parties, and be thoroughly inform- 
ed, and this is a follf and ſhame to them. They hear the I 
ſtate and church and what they can ſay for their way; and 
indeed they ſeem juſt, becauſe they are firſt in with their 
cauſe, and they will not hear another ; but he that comes af- 
ter will make inquiry, and diſcover thoſe fallacies. Ver. 24. 
There is a friend that flicketh cloſer that a brother. A godly 
neighbour, not ſo near in natural bonds to us, that is a ſurer 
friend than many brethren in the fleſh. Theſe bonds of 
country and kindred, ſhould all cede to God's intereſt. See 
Chap. xvii. 17. Bb * 
Chap. xix. 22. A man's deſire is his kindneſs : and à por 
man is better than a liar. The godly, that cannot concur in 
the public cauſe being diſabled through an invincible impedi- 
ment of ſin lying in the way and means made. uſe of, are 
better friends, and have more real good will to the eſtabliſh- 
ment and peace of the land, than any ungodly man, let him 
be never ſo forward in the preſent courſe. Ver. 10. Plea- 
ſure and its attendants are not comely for a wicked man, i. e. 
fooliſh man; much leſs for a ſervant, i. e. men enthralled in 
their luſts, to rule over 2 1, e. godly men, highly pri- 
vileged by God. All things that are good do ill become 
them; but worſt of all to have power and ſuperiority over 
ood men, ver. 25. joined with chap- xxi. 11. Ring-leaders 
of wickedneſs, refractory and incorrigible perſons ſhould 
have been made examples to others, and this would have 
prevented much miſchief. The ſcripture gives ground for 
putting difference between the ſcorner and ſimple, ſeducers 
and ſeduced. | ee 
Chap. xx. 6. xxi 2. and xvi. 2. Moſt men will proclaim 
every one his own goodneſs ; but a faithful man why can ind? 
It is no great wonder hat malignants ſay they repent * 
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che ſtate and church ſay they keep the ſame principles: for who 
will ſay any evil of himſelf ? Ver 8. Magiſtrates ſhould ſcatter 
away evil men with their countenance, by denying it to them, 
and looking down on them : How then do our rulers gather 
them ? Ver. 3. ſhews that war and ſtrife ſhould not, be kept 
up but in extreme neceflity : fools will be meddling. Ver. 11. 
ſhews that the beſt way of judging of men js by their doings 
and fruits, not ſtrained words and confeſſions. But theſe 
who, upon a bare profeſſion, pronounce a notour malignant 
a friend, having no proof of their integrity, and will not have 
any judged ſuch, but ſuch as judicially are deharred ; yet they, 
contrary to all the teſtimony of works and fruits, judge and 
condemn honeſt men as traitofs, though not judicially con- 
victed. Certainly divers meaſures are an abomination to the 
Lord, as in ver. 10. Then ver. 25. ſacrilege is deſcribed, and 
covered perjury, which is a ſnare to the ſou] that commits it, 
to devour that which is holy, i. e. Employeth to common uſe 
theſe things God hath ſet apart, and commanded to be kept 
holy, as our profaning of repentance and abſolution by caſts 
ing ſuch pearls to ſwine, and for our own advantage making 
a cloke of them to bring in wicked men, contrary to the ver 
nature and inſtitution of the ordinance. Alſo our oftiiuting 
of our covenant and cauſe, moſt holy things, to maintain un- 
holy or common intereſts. Our committing his holy things 
to them that will devour them. And after vows to make in- 
quiry, to diſpute now, that we did not bind ourſelves in the 
caſe of neceſſity, not to employ wicked men; when as the 
ground is perpetual and holds in all caſes. It ſhews either 
temerity in ſwearing, or impiety in enquiring afterward and 
changing. See Deut. xxiii. 21. Then ver. 26. A wi/e king 
ſeattereth the wicked, and bringeth the wheel over them. 8 
that our magiſtrates, were ſo wiſe ! Is the act of levy a ſcat- 
tering of the wicked? Is the act of indemnity a bringing ths 
wheel over thein? Pal. ci. 8. I will early deſtroy, &c. _ 

In chap. xxi. 10. The ſoul of the wicked defireth evil, his 
neighbour findeth no favour in his eyes. The wicked's princi- 
ples carry no where but to evil, and to do evil to good men, 
ver. 8. His way and life is full of horrible and tragical 
chances: But a good man's work is eaſy and pleaſant; directa 
to a good and peaceable end, Iſa. xxvi. 7. In ver. 12, A righ- 
teous man ſhould have his wit about him, to conſider ungod- 
ly houſes and families, and perſons that God hath viſible 
sontroverſies with, that he * communicate with . 
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in their judgments, ver. 16. It is a ſad wandering out of the 
way, when a man leaves the congregation of the living to 
abide among the dead. Dead in fins and appointed to death. 
It is a great judgment as well as fin, Ver. 27, with the 4. 
and places before cited, ſhew how abominable the external 
profeſſions and pretences of wicked men are, when contra- 
dicted by their practice; eſpecially if they do it but out of a 
wicked mind, when they intend to effect ſome miſchief, un- 
der the colour of repentance and being reconciled to the 
church. As Abſalom's vow at Hebron; as Balaam and Ba- 
lak, and the Phariſees, who under pretence of long prayers 
devoured widows houſes ; as Jezebel's faſt ; and as the peo- 
ple, Ifa. Iviii. 4. who faſted for ſtrife and debate, and to ſtrike 
with the fiſt of wickedneſs. All men know that the church 
is the ladder to ſtep-up upon to go to preferment, and re- 
pentance the door to enter to places of truſt. | 
Chap. xxii. 3. A prudent man foreſeeth the evil and hideth 
himſelf, but the ſimple paſs on and are puniſhed. He is a wiſe man 
that knows the judgment of the Lord, as the ſtork and ſwal- 
low the time of their coming, that in the conſideration of 
fins and threatenings, and comparing things ſpiritual with 
ſpiritual, apprehendeth judgment coming on ſuch a courſe 
and ſuch a party, and hides himſelf, goes aſide, retifes to a 
covert, by avoiding theſe evils, and the leaft fellowſhip with 
them that bring it on, and eſchewing ſuch a ſociety as hath 
the cloud hanging directly above their head: but fimple idiots 
and blind worldlings go on head-long, and dread nothing, 
and are puniſhed, ver. 5. Moſt grievous plagues and puniſh- 
ments, and all manner of unhappineſs encumbereth their 
wicked life : Therefore he that would keep himſelf pure and 
clean, 1 John v. 18. and fave his own ſoul, ſhall be far from 
them; ſhall keep himſelf far from ſuch people, He prays 
with Job, Let their counſel be far ſrom me. Job xx1. 16, 17. 
Becauſe their good is not in their hand, their candle is oft put 
out, &c. auf reſolves with Jacob, My ſoul ſhall not enter 
into their ſecret, to have ſuch intimacy with them, as join 
counſels with them, Gen. xlix. 6. And ver. 10, 11. Caſt out 
of thy company, family, juriſdiction, the ſcorner that con- 
temns the godly men, and mocks inſtruction : for ſuch men 
are infectious, and able to corrupt all they converſe with: 


But caſt him out, and contention ſhall go out with him. It 


is ſuch only that mars the union of the godly, that ſtirs up 


ſtrife, and foments diviſions, Thou ſhalt have more ro 
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and be more free from fin and ſhame. - But, ſound-hearted 
upright men, who deal faithfully, not to pleaſe but to profit, 

ou ſhould chooſe theſe to entruſt and rely upon; theſe 
ſhould be the friends of kings. Ver. 14 As a harlot's al- 
jurements are like pits to catch men, ſo fhe allurements of 
wicked ungodly men, their power, policy, &c. and their fair 
ſpeeches and flatteries, are a deep ditch to catch men into this 
ſpiritual whoredom and fornication ſpoken of Ezek. xxiii. 
And he whom God is provoked with, by former wickedneſs, 
falls into it, Eccl. vii. 26. Ver. 24, 25. Make not friendſhip 
with an angry man: and with a furicus man thou ſhall net 
go, &. And is not affociation in arms with ſuch, as friends 
againſt an enemy, a making friendſhip with them we are 
ſworn to hold as enemies? If we may not converſe with a 
furious paſſionate man, how then with men of blood, enrag- 
cd, whole inveterate malice hath now occaſion to vent againſt 
all the godly ? For thou wilt learn his ways, as we have al- 
ways ſeen it by experience, and thou wilt get a ſnare to thy 
ſoul : If thou ga not in his ways you cannot agree, you will 
fall out and quarrel, and that is a ſnare to thee. Ver. 28. 
Remove not the ancient land-mark which thy fathers have ſet, 
If it be ſo dreadful and accurſed to remove our neighbour's 
marks and bounds, O how much more to change and alter 
God's land-mark ; his privileges, oaths and covenants, Cc. 
and chap. xxiti. 10, 11. Deut. xix. 14. and xxvii. 17. 
Chap. xxiii. 1, 7. When thou ſitteſt to eat with a ruler, con- 
ſider diligently what is before thee. For as he thinketh in his 
heart ſo is he, &c. Conſider diligently what men are, not 
what they pretend and ſeem to be: for as they think ſo are 
they, not as they pretend with their tongue and countenance, 
but as they think in their heart, which 1s better evidenced by 
their common and habitual ſpeaking and walking, than any 
deliberate and reſolved profeſſion contrived of purpoſe. But 
if thou conſider not this, the. morſel thou haſt eaten thou ſhalt 
vomit up ; thou ſhalt dearly pay for thy credulity, and loſe all 
thy ſweet words. Ver. 23. Buy the truth and ſell it not, &c. 
Do not we ſell the truth and cauſe and all into the hands of 
the enemies of all ? Whereas we ought to ranſom the king- 
dom's liberty and religious intereſt, with the loſs of all ex- 
trinſic intereſt that does but concern the acceſſion of one's 
honour ; yet we ſell, endanger, and venture all for that. 
Chap. xxiv. 1. Be not thou envious againſt evil men, neither 
defire thou to be with them, Godly mens hearts are often 
4 | ES VWs tickled, 
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tickled to be acquainted with, in league and friendſhip with 
wicked men, when 'they have power, that they may not be 
hurt by them; but ſeeing there is no ſociety between light 
and darkneſs, let not the godly defire to be with them, as in 
chap. xxiti. 17. But rather to be in God's fear always, that 
is good company. The reaſon is ver. 2. Their heart ſtudies 
the deſtruction of the godly, why then ſhould thou walk with 
thine enemy? And you'ſhall hear nothing but miſchief in 
their lips. ver. 12. It is not according to mens words but 
works they ſhould be judged, and why Jo not we follow that 
rule in jüdging? Do we mock God as one mocks. another? 
Fob xxxiv. 11. Pſal. Ixii. 12. Jer. xxxii. 19. Rom: ii. 6. Ver. 
21, &c. Men given to change, falſe deceitful men, meddle 
not with ſuch if thou either fear God or reſpe& man; for 
ſuch will be ſure to no intereſt but their own. Their cala- 
mity ſhall come ſuddenly : therefore have nothing to do with 
them : for who knows the ruin of them, both of them and 
all other wicked men, or of both them and the king, if wick- 
ed? Alfo'to the wiſe and godly this belongs. It is not good 
to have reſpect of perſons in judgment, whether he be king 
or nobleman. *' A righteous ſtate reſpects not the perſon of the 
prince and mighty, faith Job. But he that ſays to the righ- 
teous, You are wicked ſectaries, and alſo malignants, becauſe 
ye will not approve all their reſolutions; and to the wicked, 
3 are righteous; to the malignants, You are the honeſt 
men; the bleſſed of the Lord, who did ever to this day fall 


under Meroz curſe: Should the people approve him? No, 
certainly; him ſhall they curſe, and the nations abhor him, 
or them: But a bleſſing on them that would reprove our ſins 
and ſearch them out. ver. 29. The malignant party are even 
ſpeaking ſo: as the claſſers and purgers did to us, even ſq 
will we do to them. But God will render them according 
to their work 0 „„ OT $6 S ze 
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reſſel. You ſhall never get a fined veſſel for uſe and ſervice, 
till you purge away the droſs, Pſal. ci. 4. Then, ver. 8. we 
ſhould follow peace with all men as much as is poſſible, never 
to begin ſtrife or draw the ſluice of contention : But if we 
be wronged, we ſhould not for all that go out haſtily to ſtrife, 
till, 1. The juſtice and equity of the cauſe appear. 2. That 
the matter whereabout we contend be of great moment, a 
ground to found a war upon. 3. That we Pr uſe all means 
of peace and agreement poſſible. 4. That we overmatch not 
ourſelves with theſe who are too ſtrong for us. See chap. 
xVii. 14. Leſt thou be brought to that extremity that thou 
know not what to do. Thus Chriſt adviſeth, Luke xiv 31. 
I am perſuaded this would plead much in reaſon to yield ſe- 
curity to England, ſo be our wrong were repaired and na 
more done. Ver. 19. ſhews what the employment of un- 
faithful men, who mean nothing leſs than they pretend, is, 
they fail when moſt is expected, and hurts beſide, as Job's 
friends, chap. vi. 15. And ver. 26. A righteous and upright 
man, conſenting with a wicked man in fin; or, through fear 
of him, not daring to do his duty, turning to him and his 
way, or dallying and flattering him in his iniquity, ig like a 
troubled fountain, is not good and profitable for edification 
nor correction, having troubled the purity of his ſoul through 
the mud of carnal reſpects and intereſts : Corruption within 
is the mire, the wicked's ſeducements are like the beaſt's 
trampling it with his foot; and he is like a corrupt, infected 
and poiſoned fountain, more ready to infect and draw o- 
thers by his example. Ver. 27. A man ſhould not ſeek ho- 
nour and preferment that is baſe and ſhameful. None of the 
trees longed for ſovereignty but the bramble. : 

Chap. xxvi. 1. As fnow in ſummer and as rain in harveſt ; 
fo honour is not ſeemly for a fool. It is as unſeemly, prodigi- 
ous and deſtructive a thing, to give honours, promotions and 
truſt to wicked men, as ſnow and much rain in harveſt; æ 
reproach and puniſhment more becomes him, than honour 
the reward of goodneſs, (as ver. 3) a whip, rod and bridle 
for him, to reſtrain him from wrong and provoke him to 
goodneſs. ver. 6. He that commits an errand or buſineſs and 
entruſts a wicked man with it, is as unwiſe in ſo doing as if he 
did cut off the meſſenger's feet he ſent ; he deprives himſelf 
of the means to compaſs it; he ſends a lame man to run an 
errand ; he is puniſhed by himſelf as if he had cut off his own 
fe *t, and procureth forrow and giſcontent to himſelf, aces 
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he were compelled to drink nothing but what is contrary 
his ſtomach. ver. 7. All good ſpeeches halt and limp in evi 
mens mouths; for there is no conſtancy in their” mouths. 
Within they are very rottenneſs. Out of the ſame mout} 
comes curſing and bleſſing, James iii. 10. Their very word 
agree not; the public and extraordinary croſſes, the private 
and ordinary, and their actions have leſs harmony with their 
words Profeſſing they knew Cod, in works they deny him, &c. 
ver. 8. To give a madman a weapon, what ele is it but to 
murder? To bring ſhot to an ordinance which may do much 
miſchief to himſelf and others, is to be acceſſory to that mi. 
chief; ſo to give honour to a fool, he hath given power to 
them, and put them in a capacity to do evil, and ſet them on 


work again to perfect their deſigns againſt good men. ver. g, | 
As a drunken man, put a thorn in his hand, he can make no 
uſe of it, but to hurt himſelf and others; ſo wicked men; Þ 


good ſpeeches and fair profeſſions, commonly tend to ſome 
miſchief, theſe but cover their evil deſigns: and yet the co- 
vering is ſhorter than that it can hide them. ver. 10. Wicked 
rulers [look the margin] grieve and moleſt the ſubjects; and 
the means to effect this is, to employ the fool and tranſgreſ- 
ſor, to give offices and countenance to evil men, which may 
be inſtruments of their luſt ; ſo Abimelech, Judges ix. 4. ſo 
Jezebel, 1 Kings xxi. 10. ſo in Neh. viii. 15. Ver. 11. The 
dog feeling his ſtomach ſurcharged, goes to the graſs, as 
our malignants to profeſs repentance, and caſts up that which 
troubles Lim by a feigned confeſſion : But becauſe there is no 
change in his nature ; he is inwardly ſtirred by his old priy- 
ciples to lick up that vomit, to commit and practiſe what 
he profeſſed repentance for; yea, and to profeſs the ſame he 
pretended ſorrow ſor: When power is confirmed in their 
hand they will return to their folly. Ver. 17. What elſe is 
our interpoling ourſelves in the king's quarrel concerning 
„England, though we have intereſt in it to endeayour. it in 2 
peaceable way, if he were fit for it; yet in compariſon of 
our kingdom and religion's ſafety, which may be ruined by 
war, it is no ſuch matter as belongeth to us: And ſo it falls 
out, we are like a man taking'a dog by the ears to hold him: 
we have raiſed up many enemies, and provoked them to bite 
us : We cannot hold them long from deſtroying him ; and 
we provoke them more by holding them, in eſpouſing his 
quarrel, as Jehoſhaphat joining with Ahab. We had done 
well to interpoſe ourſelves between the king and them to make 
peace, 


W others, eſpecially good men; and fo deceiveth theſe employ- 
ed: But they do it under a pretence, as a ſcorner reproach 
eth under a pretence of ſport ; fo they, under other pretences, 
Jof wrongs done, of the country's defence, Sc. Ver. 20, 24. 
mes the way to prevent trouble and keep peace. As a con- 
tentious turbulent perſon would enflame a whole country 
and put them by the ears; ſo a perſon, though not contenti- 
BS ous in his own nature, yet having many contentious intereſts 
following him, which he will not quit or commit to God's 
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poace, but to ſide to one party was not well done. Ver. 18, 
19. Furious and bloody men take all opportunities to hurt 


providence, as our king was. O it is the deſtruction of a 
nation to have ſuch a perſon among them : He hath broken 


te peace of two kingdoms. Ver. 23, 24, 25, 26. Burning 
ups, hot and great words of love and friendſhip, and a wick- 
ed heart, revenging its enmity, and minding nothing leſs than 
Phat is ſpoken, is. like a potſherd, a droſſy piece covered o- 
Ver with the fairding of hypocriſy ; or like a ſepulchre gar- 
niſhed and painted, he diſſembles and ſpeaks vanity, and flat- 
ters, Pſal. xii. 3. But he lays up his wicked purpoſes cloſe 
=T within him till a time of venting them: Therefore when he 
BS ſpeaks ſo fair and courteouſly, be not confident of him, truſt 
him not too far till thou haſt proof of his reality. Put not thy- 
ſelf and thy deareſt intereſts into his mercy. This is wiſdom 
and not want of charity, Jer. xii. 6. Micah vii. 5. Cain, Joab, 
and Judas are proofs of this. It may be covered aſtime, but 
rot long. Naturam expellas furca licet uſque recurrat. All 
the world ſhall be witneſs of it, Pſal. cxxv. So then, ver. 21. 
che calumniator and falſe accuſer, who openly profeſſes his 
ST hatred and malice, and the flatterer that ſeems to be moved 
Vith love, both of them produce one effect, viz. Ruin and 
= calamity. 


Chap. xxvii. 3 4. 4 ſtone is heavy and the ſand weighty 4 


ut a fools wrath is heavier than them both, &c. We ſee 
what we may expect of the enraged, exaſperated malignant 


party, their wrath againſt all the godly, for their faithful ſe- 


cluding and purging them out of places of truſt, is weighty 


and inſupportable like the ſand of the ſea ; it will cruſh them 


| under it if God ſupport not. It is like a ſwelling river or a 


high ſpring-tide, it goes over all banks, ſince the ſtate and 
church have drawn the ſluice and let it out. But when it is 
Joined with envy and malice, againſt godlineſs and piety it- 
lelf, who can ſtand before that? No means can quench 3 

1Cat, 
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heat. Ver. 6. Faithful mens reproofs, remonſtrances and 
warnings, applied in love and compaſſion, are better than an 
enemy's kiſſes and flatteries, than his oils and ointments are; 
Therefore we would pray againſt the one, and for the other; 
that God would ſmite us with the mouth of the righteous, but 
keep us from the dainties of the wicked Joabs, Fotaſes, and 
Achitophels. Ver. 8. ſpeaks ſadly againſt miniſters that 
withdraw from their charges ſo unneceſſarily, as a bird that 
wandereth too long from her neſt, the young ſtarve for cold 
or famine, or are made a prey; ſo theſe, who having no ne- 
ceſſary call to be elſewhere, eſpecially not being members of 
e commiſſion; yet ſtay not with their flocks, are guilty of 
their ſouls ruin. Ver. 10. O how doth this ſpeak againſt the 
preſent courſe of judicatories, they have forſaken their old 
faithful friends, when they proved ever conſtant, and have 
gone in to their wicked countrymiens houſe in the day of their 
calamity- But a neighbour in affection and piety, is nearer 
than a brother in fleſh and near in habitation: 
Chap. xxviii. 1. The wicked flee when no man purſueth : but 
the righteous is bold as a lion. Wicked men are now choſen 
for ſtoutneſs and courage, but they have no ſure foundation 
for it. *Tis but like the rage and temerity of a madman or 
drunkard : But godly men, once ſatisfied in grounds of con- 
ſcience about their duty, would have been bold as lions. A 
good conſcience would have made them bold, Pſal. cxii. 7, 8. 
Lev. xxvk 36. Now, ver- 2. behold the puniſhment of our 
ſins, our governors are changed ; there is almoſt a total alter- 
ation, and we are faces about, which cannot but bring ruin 
to the land, eſpecially when men of underſtanding and piety 
are ſhut out. Ver. 4. with chap xxix 27: It is a great point 
and argument of declining and forſaking the law of God, 
when men praiſe the wicked, change their names though they 
themſelves be not changed, and leave off contending with or 
declaring againſt them, and do rather plead for them. But 
godly men, that keep the law, contend with, diſcountenance 
and oppoſe them; as David, I hate them that hate thee, and 
earneſtly contend with them : Thus they are kept from par- 
taking with other mens fins. Ver. g. It is not very likely, 
that all the ungodly ſhould now underſtand the duty of the 
times and difcern the right way, and that ſo many that fear 
God underſtand it not, ſeeing the Lord's ſecret is revealed to 
them, Pſal. xxv. 14. Ver._6, 7. A poor man, and weak 
means, if they be of upright men, are better and * 
| all 
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than many rich and ſtrong perverters. A companion of evil 
men and a keeper of the law agree not in one perſon; the 
one is an honour, the other a ſhame to all that have intereſt 
in them. Ver. g. Their prayers and profeſſions are abomin- 
ation; no acceptation of thoſe who turn away their ears 
from obedience to the law, who walk contrary to it. Ver. 
to. Theſe cunning and crafty men that have enticed ſome 
godly men, and led them on in the preſent courſe, ſhall them- 
ſelves ſmart for it, when the godly ſeduced ſhall c good 
things after all this. Ver. 12. When wicked men have pow- 
er and truſt, good men hide and retire themſelves from ſuch 
a congregation or afſembly of the wicked. See chap. x. 10, 
11. Should we thus chooſe our own plague, tyranny, op- 
preſſion, calamity, and miſery, and caſt away our own glory? 
Then, ver. 13. repentance requires true and ingenuous con- 
feſſion, and real forſaking ; if both theſe join not, it is but a 
covering and hiding of ſin. If a man confeſs, and yet walk and 
continue in them, he is but uſing his confeſſion as a covering 
to retain his ſins; and ſuch ſhall not find mercy of God, or 
proſper before men. Ver. 14. It is not ſo deſpiſable a thing 
to fear alway, and to be very jealous of fin as it is now made. 
It is counted a reproach to have any ſcruples at the preſent 
courſe : But happy is he that abſtaineth from all appearance 
of evil; but he that emboldeneth himſelf, and will not queſ- 
tion any thing that makes for advantage, falls into miſchief. 


= Ver. 15, 17. ſhews the lamentable condition of a people un- 


der wicked rulers, they are beaſts and not men towards the 
people, eſpecially towards the beſt, Dan. vii. 4, 5. Zeph. iii. 
3- Ver. 17. How doth that agree with our ſparing of bloody 
men, of our ſoliciting for their impunity, of our pardoning 
them ? Are they not, by the appointment of God's law, or- 
dained for deſtruction, and haſte to it? Should any then ſtay 
them ? ſhould they not then far leſs employ them ? And, ver, 
24. if it be ſo hainous to take our father's goods upon this 
pretence, becauſe they are our own, how much more ſacri- 
lege is it to rob God of his intereſts, and give over his mo- 
ney to bankrupts, and fay it is no tranfgreſſion to rob the 
land of its defence, and make them naked, as Ahaz his con- 
federacy did? Certainly it is murder. Ver. 28. and chap. 
XXIX. 2. and xi 12. and xxviii. 28. are to one purpoſe : We 
have forſaken our own mercy and wronged our own ſouls; 
and deſtroyed ourſelves in chooſi ng our own judgment, and mak- 
ing our own rod to beat us * Chap. xxix. 1. We _ 
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* ſo often! reproved by his word and providence for the ſin of 
aſſociation with the wicked, and being ſo lately puniſhed for it; 
and having ſo lately reproved ourſelves for it in our declarations 
and faſts, yet to harden our necks, what can we expect but 
utter deſtruction, and that without remedy, as we ſentenced 
ourſelves? Ezra ix. 13. and xiv. 13. Iſa. xxx. 13, 14. Shall 
not this iniquity be to us a bio ready to fall, even this 
iniquity of going down to Egypt for help, &c. Then, ver. 6. 
there is a ſnare to entrap thy feet in the fins of the wicked; 
if thou be joined with them thou cannot well eſcape. ver. 8. 
Wicked profane contemners of God and his people bring 
ruin on a city or commonalty, they ſet it on fire and blow 
it up: But godly men pacify wrath, turn away judgments, 
and purge all from provocations, which is the only means to 
turn it away. Ver. 16. ſhews, when wicked men gather to- 
5 and grow in ſtate and power, they grow worſe, and 
in with greater boldneſs, and tranſgreſſion then overflows the 
land fanguam ruptis repagulis. There is no obſtacle. See 
Pal. xii. And ver. 24. ſhews, he that is partner and fellow. 
receiver with a thief, or conceals ſuch offenders, endangers his 
own deſtruction : and he that ſtays with and aſſociates with 
wicked men, muſt hear curſing and cannot bewray it; he will 
fee many abominations, that though he would he cannot re- 
medy. Ver. 25. Fear of man and of the land's danger, hath 
brought many into a ſnare, to run from the Lord to an arm 
of fleth : but he that truſts in the Lord ſhall be ſafe. Ver. 
27. Here is the deadly enmity between the two ſeeds, they 
cannot reconcile well. See ver. 10, and chap. xxl. 3. It is 
no wonder the godly abominate ſuch men who are God's e- 
nemies and the land's plague. 

Chap xxx. 11, 14- deſcribes the malignant party, who 
make nothing of the godly magiſtrates or their mother church 
and land, but curſe, malign, oppoſe as much as they could, 
and are oppreſſors, monitrous tyrants, mankind beaſts, or 
beaſtly men; the ſubject of their cruelty is the godly afflicted 
man; they eat up all and will not leave the bones. As the 
prophet complains, I lie among men whoſe teeth are as 
{pears and arrows, and their tongue as a ſharp ſword. And 
then, ver. 12, 13, 20. deſcribes our enemies, the invaders. 

They think themſelves godly and righteous, yet are not purg- 
ed from their filthineſs. They are given up to ſtrong delu- 
ſions to believe lies; and there is no lie greater than this, 
that they are a godly party in a godly cauſe and way. They 

wipe 
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wipe their mouth after all their bloodſhed, and ſay, 7 have 
done no evil : They waſh their hands, as Pilate, as if they were 
free of the blood of theſe juſt men, whoſe ſouls cry under the 
altar. Ver. 21, 22, 23. It is a burden to the world and a 
plague to mankind, when ſervants, unworthy men, and per- 
ſons unfit for high places are ſet in authority, and when 
wicked men have their deſire of plenty and honour, (chap. 
xix 10.) and when an odious woman, or men of hateful vi- 
cious diſpoſitions come to preferment and are eſpouſed by a 
tate, Nought they were while alone, but worſe now when 
they have crept into the bed and boſom of the ſtate. Her 
roots are nought before; but now ſhe is planted in rank 
mould, and will ſhoot forth her unſavoury branches and bloſ- 
ſoms. And when handmaids, kept in a ferrile eſtate becauſe 
of their diſpoſition and quality, get their maſters uſhered out, 
and they become heirs, at leaſt poſſeſſors of the inheritance or 
truſt, Ver. 33. ſhews how neceſſarily war and contention 
follow upon unneceſſary provocations by word or deed, ſuch 
as we have given many to England, though indeed they have 
given moe. And laſtly, chap. xxxi. 20, 26, 31. ſhews how 
word and work ſhould go together, and men ſhould be eſteem- 
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4 ncefary and ſeaſonable Teſtimony againſt Toleration, and the 
W preſent proceedings of Sefaries and their abettors in Eng. 
land, in reference to religion and government ; with an ad. 
monition and exhortation' unto their brethren there, from the 
Commiſſioners of the General Aſſembly of the kirk of Scotland. 


LBEIT the work of reformation in theſe kingdoms hath 
ingraven upon it ſo many, and ſo lively characters of 
the truth, and power, and wiſdom of Jeſus Chriſt, as gives un- 
to us ſufficient grounds of hope that he will bring forth the 
head-ſtone of his houſe with ſhoutings, unto the ſhame of 
his adverſaries and refreſhing of his people; yet the ſenſe 
which we have of our duty, in regard of our ſtation and truſt, 
the danger that threatens religion and government, together 
with the defire which we have to reſtore thoſe that are fal- 
len, to ſtrengthen the weak, and to comfort the afflited in 
England, calls upon us to give public teſtimony againſt the 
preſent proceedings of ſectaries and their abettors in that 
land, and to ſpeak a word of admonition and exhortation to 
our brethren there. 

It hath been unto us, and we make no doubt unto the pro- 
teſtant churches abroad, matter of much ſorrow and grief of 
heart, that after ſo many ſufferings from, and wreſtling with 
the popiſh, prelatical and malignant party; and after that 
they are brought down by the mighty hand, and ſtretched-out 
arm of the Lord, there ſhould ariſe in their ſtead another to 
oppoſe his work in theſe kingdoms: And it adds unto our 
affliction that they be ſuch as profeſs for Jeſus Chriſt, and 
pretend unto holineſs, and ſeemed once to build with our- 
ſelves, whilſt now their way is become grievous, and goes 
down unto the gates of death, as tending to overturn.religion, 
deſtroy the league and covenant, and to raze the foundations 
of government. . 


It ſhall not now be needful to fall upon an enumeration of 
all theſe errors which have ſprung up in England of late : A 
lew years paſt have brought forth more and more dangerous 
opinions in that one kingdom, than many preceding genera- 
tions in all the churches of Chriſt, ſo evil and bitter a thing 
it 15 to leave eyery man to his own fancy, and the vineyard 
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of the Lord without a hedge. The late general aſſemblies "Y 


the kirk of Scotland and their commiſſioners, have borne tef. 
timony againſt independency, eraſtianiſm, anabaptiſm, anti. 
nomianiſm, arminianiſm, ſocinianiſm, familiſm, ſcepticiſm, gc, 
And the miniſters of the province of London, and many g. 
chers have more particularly reckoned and condemned the 
errors which men of corrupt minds there have run into. We 
bleſs the Lord for every faithful witneſs and defire to put to 
our ſeal that his teſtimony is true; but of all things it moſt 
afflicts our ſpirits, and we cannot but look upon it with hor. 
ror and amazement, that in a land covenanted with God, af. 
ter Satan hath been ſo cunning as to ſow the ſeed of ſo man 
hereſies and errors, he ſhould now prevail fo far upon the 
ſpirits of men, as to make them inſtrumental to plead for a 
toleration unto all errors, and to endeavour that this mon- 
ſtrous iniquity may be eſtabliſhed by a law, and that of fo 
large extent, as carries no exception, but expreſs popery and 
compulfion. The firſt whereof leaves latitude enough to take in 
any papiſts whatſoever, if he can but alittle diſſemble the groſſ. 
neſs of his way, and the latter doth not obſcurely point at 
thoſe, who plead for the government of Jeſus Chriſt by preſ- 
byteries, and hold that all men are to walk according to the 
rule of the word of God: Is this all the favour and approba- 
tion, that ſuch may expect to be ranked amongſt the work 
of papiſts ? There are many devices in the heart of man; but 
the counſel of the Lord ſhall land; and he will give unto 
his people a nail in his holy place. | | 
We have ſearched after the mind of Chriſt, and have traced 
the footſteps of the prophets and apoſtles, in the Old and 
New Teſtament: and no where can we find in the ſcriptures 
of truth, either precept or precedent allowed of God for to- 
leration of any error, much leſs did it ever come into his 
mind, or did he ſpeak to any of his ſervants concerning a 
toleration of all error. As that infinitely glorious divine 
Eſſence is one in himſelf moſt holy, moſt righteous, moſt 
true, ſo hath he given unto the children of men, one eternal, 
unchangeable law, according to the rule whereof they are to 
fquare their profeſſion, and order their converfation : There- 
fore as his juſtice requires in the covenant of works that we 
ſhould walk according thereto without declining to the right 
hand or the left, ſo he in his mercy promiſes in the covenant 
of grace to give unto his people one heart and one way to 
fear him for ever; And in both covenants they are obliged 
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to walk after the rule of this.law. It is acknowledged by 
many of thoſe with whom we have now to do, that no liber- 
ty is to be allowed unto men in the breaches of the duties of 
the ſecond table, which we owe unto our neighbours, but that 
if a mart fin againſt his neighbour, and diſturb the peace of 
the common-wealth, he is to be reſtrained and puniſhed : 
Can there any ſolid reaſon be given why it ſhould not alſo be 
thus in regars of the duties of the firſt table which we owe 
unto God? Is not ont Lord author of both? hath not con- 
ſcience influence upon both? Is not the Lord's glory intereſt- 
ed in the one as well as in the other? Doth not his image ſhine 
as brightly, and may it not be as much defaced in the one as 
in the other ? Are the things of God leſs precious than the 
things of men, and that which concerns the ſoul leſs to be 
cared for than that which coacerns the body ? or are we more 
to value our own damage than the Lord's diſhonour? We 
know that nc man hath dominion over the conſcience : But 
the Lord who made it, exerciſes his ſovereignty therein; and 
he hath ſet a law unto the ſpirits of men, after the rule where- 
of they are to order both their judgments and affections ; 
and hath given power to thoſe whom he clothes with autho- 
rity, which they are to exerciſe in theſe things ſo far as they 
are manifeſted in expreſſions and actions unto the diſnonour 
of his name, and hurt and prejudice of others : All thoſe 
who have their ſenſes in any meaſure exerciſed in the word 
of God will acknowledge that it is repugnant thereto, that 
any who are clothed with power ceconomie, eccleſiaſtic or 
politic, ſhould connive at any error in any of theſe that are 
ſubject to their juriſdiction, or allow it liberty by a law. 
Abraham did command his children and his houſhold to keep 
the way of the Lord, and to do juſtice and judgment, Gen. 
XViii. 19. Jacob took order for purging of his houſhold and 
All that were with him, from all the idols and ſtrange gods 
that were amongſt them, Gen. xxxv. 2. David will have none 
of thoſe who tell lies, but ſuch as walk in a perfect way, to 
be in his houſe, Pſal. ci. And the apoſtle Paul will have all 
paſtors and deacons to rule their houſes well, and to keep 
them in ſubjection, 1 Tim. iii. Neither is there leſs required 
of thoſe who bear charge in the houſe of God. It was a 
ſpecial part of the office of Aaron and his ſons to ſeparate © 
betwixt the precious and the vile: Jehoiada. ſet porters at 
the gates of the houſe of the Lord, that none which was un- 
clean in any thing ſhould m— therein, 3 Chron. ws | 
| e 
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The apoſtle Paul would not give place unto thoſe by ſubjec- 
tion who came in privily to ſpy out the kirk's liberty for the 
ſpace of an hour, Gal. ii. 5. and he will have an heretic after 
the firſt and ſecond admonition to be rejected, Tit. iii. 10. 
And are not ſome of the churches of Aſia commended for 
their diligence, and others of them reproved for their negli. 
gence herein, Rev. ii. 2, 6, 14, 15, 20. And though the 
power of the magiſtrate be herein moſt queſtioned by the 
patrons of toleration, yet is the ſcripture very clear and plen- 
tiful both in precepts and precedents, in promiſes, rewards, 
in threatenings and judgments, in encouragements and re- 
proofs, that it is the office and duty of the magiſtrate not on- 
ly to ſuppreſs and puniſh iniquity and unrighteouſneſs, but 
alſo. ungodlineſs and error, and that he beareth his ſword in 
relation to both. As the Lord by his ſervant Moſes, in the 
xviith of Denteronomy, requires of him that ſhall reign over 
his people, that he have a copy of the law of the Lord by 


him, and that he read therein all the days of his life, that he 


may learn to fear the Lord his God, and to keep all the words 
of that law; ſo in the xiiith of that book he gives a command 
to put to death the falſe prophet, and the brother that ſpeaks 
to his people to turn them away from the Lord their God; 
and the reaſons taken from the nature of the duty, whereby 
he perſuades unto the obedience thereof, are perpetual and 


no Jeſs binding unto us now, than to them of old. How 


ſtrongly doth the Lord plead, in the xxiid of Deuteronomy, 
againſt toleration and falſe worſhip, and all the occaſions 
thereof, and provocations and incitements thereto? and how 
ſevere is he about the removing and deſtroying all theſe, and 
in tying all his people to one way according to the rule of 


his word? and what peremptory commands are there given 


unto them concerning both? Was not the blaſphemer ſtoned 
unto death, Lev. xxiv. 10. It was the great care and ſingu- 
lar commendation of Joſhua, Samuel, David, Aſa, Jehoſha- 
phat, Hezekiah, Joſiah, Ezra, Nehemiah, Zorobabel, and of 
ſuch as judged or reigned well in Iſrael or Judah, that they 
preſerved religion and reformation in integrity, reſtored it 


when it was fallen and corrupted, by deſtroying 1dolatry, 
and eſtabliſhing the pure ordinances of God. Aſa made 2 


covenant, and commanded Judah to ſeek the Lord God of 


their fathers, 2 Chron. xiv. Jehoſhaphat went out through- 


out the people, from Beerſheba to mount Ephraim, and 
brought them back unto the Lord God of their fathers, 2 
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chron. xix. Joſiah made a covenant, and cauſed all the peo- 


ple to ſtand to it, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 32. And the children of __ 


Judah, after their return from Babylon, made a covenant, 
and entered into a curſe, and into an oath to walk in God's 
law, and to obferve and do all the commandments of the 
Lord their God, Neh. ix. 38. x. 29. It is left as a note of 
perpetual infamy upon Jeroboam, that he cauſed Iſrael to fin 
by ereCting the calves at Dan and Bethel, and ſuffering the 
people to go a whoring after the ſame, and as it was the cauſe 
of the deſtruction of his houſe, ſo at laſt of the extermination 
of Iſrael; and it is ſeveral times obſerved by the Holy Ghoſt 
as a fault in ſeveral of the kings of Judah that the high places 
were not taken away, and Judah itſelf was alſo many times 
ſore plagued of God, and at laſt carried into captivity becauſe 
of their tolerating of error and idolatry; and whoſo well 
ponders the. ſtory of Joſephus the Jewiſh writer, will find 
that both in divine and politic conſiderations, the toleration 
of divers ſets amongſt them was the main cauſe of their ruin 
Some ſay, that the coercive power of the magiſtrate had 
place in the Old Teſtament, becauſe of an infallible judgment 
of direCtion that was always preſent with them, in the Urim 
and Thummim, for applying of the law to thoſe who were 
guilty z but beſides, that this overthroweth all eccleſiaſtic as 
well as civil cenſures under the New Teſtament, as ſuppoſing 
the neceſſity of an infallible direction to the right proceeding 
unto a ſentence againſt a blaſphemer or heretic, what needed 
then any judicial proceſs or the teſtimony of witneſſes againſt 
ſuch ? This argues that the procedure was to be in an ordi- 
nary way, according to a known ſtanding law, as in caſes of 
the ſecond table: And it hath as little ſtrength that the ma- 
giſtrate then did theſe things, not as a magiſtrate, but as a 
type of Jeſus Chriſt, ſeeing the kings of the heathen, ſuch as 
Artaxerxes, Nebuchadnezzar and Darius, made decrees here- 
abouts, whoſe practice is commended by the Spirit of God: 
And ſome, knowing no other ſhift, would have the Old Teſ- 
tament laid aſide in all the queſtion, and have proofs only 
from the New ; but did not Ne prophets of old foretel that 
there ſhould be ſuch a thing under the New Teſtament ? Za- 
chariah, in his xiiith telleth, that in the day that the fountain 
ſhall be opened in the houſe of David for fin and for unclean- 
neſs, the prophet that ſpeaks lies in the name of the Lord 
ſhall not live, but be thruſt through; and as Jeſus Chriſt com- 
mands us to beware of falſe prophets, Matth. vii. 15. and the 
: 'K 3 apoſtle 
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apoſtle Paul to mark them who cauſe diviſions, Rom. xvi. 1). 
and wiſhes that thoſe who trouble the churches of Galatiz 
were cut off, Gal. v. 12. So the ſame apoſtle, Rom. xii. tells 
us, that the magiſtrate is the miniſter of God, a revenger to 
execute wrath on thoſe that do evil; neither is this wrath 
confined to the deeds of unrighteouſneſs, and theſe things 
only that are prejudicial unto men, and troubles the peace of 
the common-wealth, but is alſo to be extended to theſe things 
that are diſhonòurable to God and the peace of the church; 
for it cannot be ſhown that any part of that power which 
magiſtrates had under the Old Teſtament is repealed under 
the new, neither can any convincing reaſon be brought, why 
it ſhould be of narrower extent now nor then Are not blaf- 
phemies, hereſies and errors diſhonourable to God, and de- 
ſtructive unto ſouls as well now as of old? and are not men 
as- prone to run into theſe things ? and have they not need 
of as many remedies and reſtraints now as of old ? Nay, are 
not theſe evil works, as well as the works of injuſtice and 
unrighteouſneſs? They are high tranſgreſſions againſt the 
firſt and great commandment of the law, and Moſes, ſpeak- 
ing of the puniſhing of them, calls them the evil which we 
are to put away from amongſt us, Deut. xiii. 5. And the a- 
poſtle Paul deſires us to beware of men that are polluted 
therewith as evil workers, Phil. iii. 2. and the ſame apoſtle 
calls them evil men and ſeducers, 2 Tim. iii. 13. And the 
apoſtle John calls their works evil deeds, 2 John x. 'There- 
fore if liberty be granted in theſe, we know no cauſe why 
men that cah in a 2 way pretend conſcience for it, 
ſhould be denied liberty to run into exceſs and riot, and to 
commit all ſort of uncleanneſs and practiſe all wickedneſs 
with greedineſs? which makes us the leſs to wonder, that it is 
propounded that nothing may be puniſhed with death but 
murder. Thus far do the principles of libertines lead them, 
that the moſt monſtrous and unnatural abominations that can 
be are not to be puniſhed with death : neither belike ſhould 
murder be excepted, if the carnal deſire of the preſervation 
of natural life did not lead them to it. We know not with 
what words of wonder and aſtoniſhment to expreſs ourſelves 
upon theſe things. Paſs over to the iſles of Chittim, and fee 
and ſend unto Kedar, and conſider diligently, and fee if ſuch 
a thing hath been heard of of old, or of late amongſt the moſt 
brutiſh and barbarous nations? Such a curſed toleration as 
this will not only make every thing in religion appear to be 
Face Ms. xii: ds 1 $i . uncertaimn, 
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uncertain, rend the churches and diſturb the ſtate, and tram- 
ple all ordinances, order and government under foot, and 
bring forth many blaſphemies and abominations, but is like 
to baniſh religion and righteouſneſs quite out of the Jand, and 
at laſt make a hell upon earth, | 
And the thing in itſelf is nat more ſtrange unto us, than 
that theſe who have lifted up their hands unto heaven, and 
ſworn before God, angels and men to extirpate popery, he- 
reſy, error, ſchiſm, ſuperſtition, idolatry and profaneneſs, and 
whatſoever is contrary to ſound doctrine and the power of 
godlineſs, and who do ſo much pretend unto holineſs, and 
have been made partakers of ſo many mercies and deliver- 
ances, ſhould have ſo far forgotten the oath and coyenant of 
God, as to plead for, and proclaim aliberty unto all thefe things. 
The ſolemn league and covenant was in the beginning, a- 
mongſt all the means that could be thought of, looked upon 
and entertained as the ſtrongeſt bulwark of religion, and ſur- 
eſt foundation of a laſting union and peace betwixt the king- 
doms, and the beſt way for bringing down the enemies of 
both, and being confirmed by the oath of God, cannot be re- 
pealed nor altered by any power or authority on earth, but 
obliges both kingdoms unto all the duties contained therein, 
which makes us to wonder that men ſhould be ſo unhappily 
bold as to ſport with the oath of God, and mock the Almigh- 
ty, who is a ſevere avenger of all ſuch things. And albeit 
we have no cauſe to repent of covenanting with England, as 
having done a neceſſary duty, and laid the foundation of a 
glorious work, which we truſt ſhall be perfected maugre all 
the oppoſition of men, and that we reſolve to adhere to that 
ſolemn league and covenant as long as we live; yet have we 
reaſon to complain of the exceeding great levity and incon- 
ſtancy of ſome of thoſe with whom we had to do, becauſe of 
the ſad reproach that is thereby brought upon the cauſe of 
God, and the great prejudice that doth thereby redound to 
the kingdom of his ſon Jeſus Chriſt. , 
Neither is it the leaſt part of our grief, that as a throne is 
ſet up for Satan, and the houſe of God laid waſte, ſo the ci- 
vil government is exceedingly ſhaken, if not quite ſubverted 
and overthrown. We plead not for tyranny, or arbitrary 
power either in kings or parliaments, neither are we to own 
or juſtify any man in his fin; but we may remember what 
adverſaries have*many times caſt upon both kingdoms, and 
what both have oftener than once printed and publiſhed te 
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the world for their vindication in this; and if after ſo man 
ublic profeſſions and ſolemn atteſtations to the contrary, the 
1 ſhall be razed, monarchy be deſtroyed, and par- 
liaments ſubverted by an imaginary and pretended argree - 
ment of the people, as it would deſtroy the league and co. 
venant, and cauſe the adverſary to blaſpheme and inſult, ſo 
it cannot but be the cauſe of many miſeries and calamitieg 
unto theſe kingdoms. If power be originally in the people, 
and all of them do equally ſhare in the privilege of liberty 
and freedom, how comes it to paſs that a few take upon 
them to impoſe this agreement upon others, and that it is 
deſired that the oppoſers may be puniſhed with death? Let 
it be yielded that ſome at firſt may condeſcend upon the mo- 
del without the knowledge of the whole body, yet when itis 
offered unto them, what if the one half, or the greater part, 
ſhall refuſe to conſent or ſubmit thereto, ſhall they be com- 
B by others to do it, and deſtroyed if they will not obey? 
s not this to take power over theſe that have equal power 
with themſelves, and to encroach upon the freedom of theſe 
who are as free as themſelves ? If it be ſaid, that they do but 
impoſe in things neceſſary, that concern common equity and 
freedom, we demand who are judges of theſe things ? Have 
not theſe who refuſe as much power and freedom to judge, 
as thoſe who would impoſe it upon them ? and if they judge 
it to be contrary to their freedom, who can controul them 
herein, without encroaching thereupon, and offering violence 
to their conſciences who may conceive ſuch a way neither 
to ſuit with religion nor righteouſneſs ? And to ſpeak nothing 
of the troubles that are like to ariſe otherwiſe, may not this 
open again the iſſues of blood, and embroil the land in a new 
war betwixt theſe who ſhall refuſe, and theſe who ſhall impoſe 
ſuch a model, wherein men may unhappily loſe both them- 
ſelves and their liberty, whilſt they ſeek to be too much free ? 
Were it not better to preſerve monarchy and the privileges 
of parliament, walking in the middle betwixt tyranny and 

anarchy, betwixt arbitrary government and confuſion. | 
We know that ſuch a way is looked upon by ſome as the 
beſt foundation of ſafety, but we know nothing more like to 
bring ruin and deſtruction: And therefore pitying theſe who 
are gone out of the way, we do, from the compaſſion which 
we have to their ſouls, earneſtly, and in the name of the 
Lord, beſeech all theſe in England who plead for toleration, 
the laying aſide of the covenant and change of the civil go- 
| „„ vernment, 
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vernment, to conſider theſe things impartially. 1. What 
fair profeſſions and promiſes were made unto this kingdom, 
to perſuade them to join in covenant with England, and how 
often before and ſince that time theſe things have been re- 
newed by letters, declarations and remonſtrances unto theſe 
in this land, petitions to the king, ordinances of the houſes, 
and letters to the kirks abroad; all this is ſtill upon record, 
and will bear witneſs before the Lord, and unto the follow- 
ing generations, againſt the levity, perverſeneſs and perjury 
of thoſe who have ſworn the league and covenant, and gad 
ſo much about to change their way. 2. That the league and 
covenant was the firſt foundation of their victories and ſuc- 
ceſs, and of the ruin of the malignant party in England. 
We need not put them in mind at what low ebb the parlia- 
ment's forces were at the contriving thereof, and how ſoon 
the Lord gave teſtimony from heaven, by victory over the 
enemy, of his approbation of the ſame, and how from that 
day forward they proſpered, and the enemy fell before them 
ſtill. 3. That the Lord hath always been a ſevere avenger 
of the breaches of oaths and covenants perſonal, and which 
concerns the things of men, much more national, and which 
concerns the things of God. 4. That never any perverted 
the truth, and corrupted the worſhip of God and proſpered. 
5. What ſhall be the advantage, nay how great ſhall be the 
loſs of all the expence of blood and of pains that theſe king- 
doms have been at, if for all this, we ſho'! reap nothing but 
toleration and confuſion ? have we laboured in the fire to re- 
move one corrupt religion, and to bring in many in its ſtead 
to put down tyranny and ſet up anarchy? 6. Whether this 
be ſuch a teſtimony of gratitude, as the Lord calls for at their 
hands in lieu of all his mercies, and giving unto them vic- 
tory over all their enemies. 7. Whether ſuch things beſeems 
thoſe who would be called ſaints, and pretend to befor the 
Lord, and uſe his name in all their profeſſions and, under- 
takings? 8. Whether ſuch proceedings do not bring a ſad 
reproach and heavy imputation upon the work of God in 
theſe kingdoms ? In nothing do the popiſh, prelatical and 
malignant party more inſult ; and is it a light matter to cauſe 
the enemy to blaſpheme? g. How ſore the weak are ſtum- 
bled, and the hearts of the godly throughout all the proteſtant 
churches wounded, We have ſuffered many things, but no- 
thing ſo heavy to our ſpirits as this. 10. If ſuch a way be 
net contrary to the whole ſtrain of God's word, and to the 
practice 
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practice of all the ſaints fince the beginning of the world un- 

to this day? 11. What ſhall be the end of theſe things, and 
the many ſad and doleful conſequents that ſhall follow there. 
upon? If from theſe and the like conſiderations any be moy. 
ed to take warning to deſiſt from the evil of their way, we 
ſhall therein rejoice and glorify God in their behalf: But if 
they ſhall refuſe to hearken, we have diſcharged our conſci- 
ences; and, in the name of the kirk of Scotland, whoſe (cr. 
vants we are, we do diſſent from, and proteſt againſt ſuch 
proceedings, as deſtructive to religion, the ſolemn league and 
covenant, the work of uniformity, and the civil government; 
and ſhall wait for the ſalvation of the Lord. | 

In the next place, albeit we do not defire to add ſorrow 
unto any man's affliction, but rather, if any ſuffer for righ 
teouſneſs ſake, to comfort him; yet we were not faithful if 
we did not put our brethren in England in mind of their 
flothfulneſs and negligence in the Lord's work, that in this 
day of their trouble they may be humbled becauſe of their 
want of zeal for God and his cauſe. The Lord put into the 
hands of the parliament of England many precious opportu- 
nities and fair occaſions to have extirpated popety, error, he- 
reſy, ſchiſm and profaneneſs, and ſa, (xn eſtabliſhed reform- 
ation, and the government of the houſe of God; manp pe- 
titions and ſupplications from many in England, and declar- 
ations and remonſtrances and letters from the parliament and 
general aſſembly and their commiſhoners in this land, were 


tendered unto them concerning this thing; yet notwithſtand- 
ing of all theſe, did they ſtill ſuffer the houſe of God to lie 


waſte, and the evil to grow which had been eaſily reſiſted in 


the beginning, but now is gone over the face of the land like 
a flood, and hath troden under foot their own power and au- 
thority. It hath been the Lord's way in carrying on of his 
work, 'to ſtain the pride of all glory, and to break and put 
down all thoſe powers that have not exalted him and pro- 
moted the kingdom of his Son. And though we do not 
juſtify theſe inſolent attempts upon the houſes, yet we can- 
not but deſire the members to behold the hand of the Moli 
High, and to read their fin engraven in their judgment. It 
is a#ighteous thing with the Lord to abaſe all thoſe that will 
not honour him. The Lord certainly hath a great contro. 
verſy againſt them for encroaching upon the royal ſceptre of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and denying unto him any external government 
over his houſe, but ſuch as is dependent upon 4 by" 
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ſuming unto themſelves the ultimate deciſion of all eecleſi- 
aſtic cauſes and kirk cenſures: And doubtleſs the Lord is al- 
ſo highly diſpleaſed with their proceedings in the treaty at 
Newport in reference to religion and covenant, concerning 
which, they accepted of ſuch conceſſions from his majeſty as 
were dangerous and deſtructive unto both. We wiſh that they 
may now at laſt ſee their negligence and preſumption in theſe 
things, and be men of wiſdom to hear the voice of the rod, 
and who hath appointed it, if their ſoul be humbled for their 
ſin, and if they ſhall take upon them the vows of Gog for 
giving unto Jeſus Chriſt his due, and doing whatſoever is 
commanded by the God of heaven for the houſe of the God 
of heaven, who knows but the Lord may take away their re- 
proach, and reſtore them to their dignity and power. 

And though we doubt not but many in England have theſe 
years paſt mourned for the deſolations of the houſe of God, 
and for the riſe and growth of ſo many errots in that land, 
and have poured forth their ſupplications before the Lord for 
a remedy of theſe things ; and that we are not ighorant what 
a conſiderable number of miniſters have done in their ſer- 
mons, and printed books, and teſtimonies, yet we ſhall deſire 
all that love truth and holineſs in that laid, to conſider whe- 
ther they have ſo timeouſly, and with that courage and zeal 
that was convenient appeated for the Lord, and acquit theme 
ſelves in their duty in reference to religion and the ſolemn. 
league and covenant, and if any find «themſelves faulty, to 
mourn for it, and to pray for mercy, and more of the Spirit 
of Chriſt, that they may hereafter be more faithful, and do 
their duty boldly and without fear? As many in England 
mourned with us in the day of our diſtreſs before the Lord in 
our behalf, ſo we and all the godly in this land, pour forth 
our ſupplications to God in private and in public for them : 
And albeit we will not take upon us to preſcribe, yet as the 
ſervants of the living God, who have obtained metcy. in ſome 
meaſure to be faithful, and have found ſuch a way to be pro- 
itable amongſt ourſelves, we exhort all our brethren in Eng- 
land to acknowledge their iniquities before the Lord, eſpe- 
cialty the breaches of that ſolemn league and covenant which 
was ſo publicly ſworn, before God, angels and men, and to 
renew their oath and vows in his fight, which we doubt not, if 
gone about in ſincerity, ſhall be attended with a bleſſing and 
ſucceſs from heaven, It hath been the Lord's diſpenſion in 
theſe kingdoms, for the moſt part, to leave a branch of hope 

| kh in 
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in the one kingdom, 'when the other was like to periſh, and 
to ſuffer enemies to grow to a great height of inſolence and 
power, and then to bring them down: And therefore albeit the 


floods lift their voice and make a noiſe, yet we know no cauſe | 


why the Lord's people ſhould wax faint or caſt away their 
confidence, the Lord on high is more mighty than the noiſe 
of many waters, yea, than the mighty waves of the ſea ; his 
word is eſtaViſhed in heaven, and his teſtimonies are very 
ſure: And beſide the many great and precious promiſes 
which he hath given unto us, and his goodneſs to his ſaints 
of old, he hath furniſhed his people in theſe lands with ſo ma- 
ny experiences of his mighty hand and ſtretched-out arm, 
working ſalvation and delivery for them, that it were à ſhame 
for any amongſt them to wax faint, and not to believe. For 
yet a little while, he that ſhall come will come, and will not 
tarry. Now the juſt ſhall live by faith; but if any man draw 
back, his ſoul ſhall have no pleaſure in him. 


A. K E R. 
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EDINBURGH, 18. ar. 1649. 


The Return of the Eftates of Parliament upon the TESTIMONY ; 
communicated unto them by the Commiſſioners of the General 
Aſſembly, and their concurrence with the ſame. 


HE Eſtates of Parliament preſently convened, taking to 


their moſt ſerious conſideration the ſeaſonable teſtimony. 


againſt toleration, and the preſent proceeding of ſeftaries and 
their abettors in England, in reference to religion and govern- 
ment, with an admonition and exhortation to their brethren 
there, from the Commiſſioners of the Genenal Aſſembly of the 
church of Scotland communicated unto them by you; and 
pondering the preſent ſad and ſtrange condition of affairs in 
their neighbour kingdom of England repreſented therein, and 
in ſeveral other papers come to their knowledge; they do re- 
turn unto you their hearty thanks both for your good corre- 
ſpondence (which the parliament will with all 8 
entertain) and for your great care and faithfulneſs in giving 
ſuch neceſſary and ſeaſonable warnings and teſtimonies a. 
ts gain 
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nd ainſt the dangers of the times on all hands, at all occaſions : 
ad And do heartily concur in the grounds thereof againſt toler- 
he ation and the preſent proceedings of ſectaries in England, in 
iſe reference to religion and government, and in the admonitions 
eir and encouragements ſo fully expxeſt in the ſaid paper: And 
iſe do moſt willingly add this our teſtimony thereunto, that our 
his brethren of England may be the more moved by the mouth 
ry of two witneſſes, and eſpecially ſuch as together with them 
ſes ſtand and fall, and are covenanted with them for mutual good, 
nts to lay thoſe things to heart, and to abſtain from all ſuch ſin- 
na- ful and dangerous courſes; and the faithful not to faint un- 
_s der theſe afflictions, or to omit any neceſſary teſtimonies or 
ih duty againſt the corruption of the time: And becauſe there 
For have been ſeveral aſperſions publiſhed in printed pamphlets, 
not for the ſtrengthening of the hands of thoſe who go on in 5 
AW theſe ſinful ways, and for diſcouraging the hearts of theſe who 


are ſuffering under them; therefore the Eſtates of Parlia- 
ment, after diligent enquiry at all the members of this court, 
R. upon their public and folemn oath, both concerning them- 
ſelves and others, Do declare, and can aſſure their brethren 
of England, that they cannot find that either this kingdom 
or any perſon thereof, had any knowledge of, or acceſſion 
unto the late proceedings of the Engliſh army in relation 
549. to the king's pevſon, or the houſes and reſtrained members 
thereof, but are very confident there is no ground for ſuch 
aſperſions. On the other hand, ſo ſoon as this parliament 
eral was convened and conſtituted, and heard of the preſent poſ- 
ture of affairs, they being no ways ſatisfied with their pro- 
ccedings, and the reaſons thereof, publiſhed to the world ; 


gto. and being convinced of the dangerous conſequences thereof, 
nony and calamities likely to follow thereupon, they did give pre- 
and ſent inſtructions ta their commiſſtoners, upon many reaſons 
ern- founded on the obligations and declarations made between, 
bren and by both kingdoms (of which the matter of fact is fully 
the expreſſed by the Paper given in by our commiſſioners on the 
and th of January inſtant, to the Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 
'S in mons, in our. name, and according to our mind, herewith 
and communicated to you) to preſs a delay of all procedures a- 
ak gainſt the king's perſon, the prince his right of ſueceſſion, or 


7 the fundamental government of the kingdom, until this king- 
ne dom were heard to repreſent their intereſt and defires ; and, 


ving in caſe of their refuſal, that they ſhould enter, in the name 
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in of this kingdom, their diſſent and proteſt, that a this nation 
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is free from all knowledge of, and acceſſion to theſe deſigns 
and practices, ſo they may be free of all the calamities, mi- 
ſeries and confuſions which may follow thereupon to theſe 
diſtracted kingdoms. And as our conſtant reſolution and 
earneſt deſire to preſerve inviolably the peace and union be- 
tween the kingdoms, will evidently appear to any who will 
read (beſide all our former actions and ſufferings for it) our 
Act of Indiction af this preſent parliament, and our act re- 
ealing all paſt in the laſt parliament or committee of eſtates 
wh the late unlawful engagement againſt England. And as 
ye are wineſſes of our keeping a ſolemn day of humiliation, 
not only for our own fins and miſeries, but alfo for the ſins 
and diſtreſſes lying on our dear brethren, and for ſeeking the 
Lord's direction to us, that we may know and perform all the 
duties which the Lord requires of us at ſuch a time, after 
ſuch judgments and deliverances on his part, ſuch an ac- 
knowledgement and renewed covenant on our part, not only 
in relation to our own affairs at home, but alſo'to what may 
concern religion, king and kingdoms, according to the So- 
lemn League and Covenant in theſe united nations; ſo we 
declare that it is our conſtant reſolution, with ' God's aſſiſt- 
ance, to give all ſeaſonable teſtimonies, and do all neceſſary 
duties within our power and calling, for the preſervation of 
the begun reformation "againſt toleration of all religion, and 
of the fundamental government againſt anarchy and confu- 
ſion; and for continuing and preſerving the peace and union 
between theſe kingdoms, and all the bands thereof, ſo often 
acknowledged and expreſſed in' their treaties, eſpecially one 
king, one covenant, one religion; and for the obſervance of the 
manifold declarations emitted between and by both kingdoms 
to the world, in the poſitive and neceſſary duties for purſu- 
ance of all the ends of the Solemn League and Covenant. 
And to this effect we are and ſhall be moſt ready to deal and 
interpoſe in all earneſtneſs and ſincerity of heart, and by all 
lawtul and neceſſary means with all whom it may concern, 
for ſettling peace and truth in theſe kingdoms, upon the 
rounds and propoſitions ſo often agreed unto, and ſo long 
inſiſted upon by theſe two nations, and upon what further 
ſhall be found ſafe and neceſſary for the removing of theſe 
diſtempers, and preventing new iſſues of blood, calamities and 
confuſions in theſe kingdoms, which the Searcher of hearts 
knoweth to be the earneſt defire, and firm reſolution of this 

court and kingdom. . 
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e PAPER of the 5th of July, given in by the Commiſioners 
for the kingdom of Scotland, to the Speaker of the, Houſe of 
Commons, mentioned in the aforeſaid Return. 1 


SIR, | 


HE Committee of Eſtates of the kingdom of Scotland, 
underſtanding that the honourable Houſes of Parlia- 
ment were proceeding in a treaty for peace with his majeſty, 
did, about the beginning of the laſt month, authorize us to 
preſent propoſitions to his majeſty ; and particularly, to deal 
with him and the honourable Houſes, for eſtabliſhing the co- 
venant and preſbyterial government, the Confeſſion of Faith, 
Directory for Worſhip, and Catechiſm, for preventing the to- 
leration of idolatry, popery, prelacy, ſuperſtition, blaſphemy, 
hereſy and ſchiſm, and for perfecting the great work of re- 
formation and uniformity according to the Covenant; the 
ſubſtance whereof hath been formerly communicated, in a 
letter from the committee of eſtates to both houſes, and by 
one of our number, upon, his reception at the committee of 
Derby-houſe, by order from the houſes of parliament. But 
to our great grief, we do perceive, that the diſtractions of 
this kingdom are, beyond our expectation, grown exceeding 
high; that a force hath been placed on the paſſages to the 
houſes, which, during tranſactions of higheſt concernment, 
hath impriſoned and ſecluded a great number of members of 
parliament, and given occaſion to many others to withdraw, 
becauſe they find they cannot act as in a free parliament ; 
that applications are made to you, for proceeding againſt the 


king, to take away his life, and for changing the government 


of this kingdom; and ſtrong endeavours are uſed to over- 
turn the whole work of reformation, to caſt off the miniſtry, 
and introduce a toleration of all religions and forms of wor- 
ihip, and fo, in effect, to deſtroy the cauſe wherein both na- 
tions have been engaged, and fruſtrate all the ends of the ſo- 
lemn league and covenant, which both kingdoms have ſworn, 
with uplifted hands to Almighty God, ſincerely, really, and 
conſtantly to perform. The conſideration of theſe things doth 
exceedingly trouble us, and fill our hearts with fears, that, as 
they are for the preſent, matter of great provocation of the 
wrath of God againſt us, diſhonourable to his name, and a 
reproach to religion; ſo, if perſiſted in, that they,ſhall . 


40-1 
ly weaken and divide us amongſt ourſelves, unite foreign e. 
nemies againſt us, advance the popiſh intereſt, loſe Ireland, 
and in end, prove deſtructive to the reformed religion, and 
to the peace and happineſs of theſe kingdoms. 

In the year 1640, when theſe kingdums were oppreſſed un. 
der the yoke and tyranny of the prelates, who then were far 
advanced in the deſign, to introduce popery, the kingdom of 
Scotland did join their endeavours with this kingdom, to pro- 
cure a free parliament here, looking upon it, as a chief mean, 
by the bleſſing of God, to give a check to the deſigns of the 
prelates, who were ſtudying the change of religion, and to 
the enterprizes of evil counſellors about the king, who were 
endeavouring to eſtabliſh an arbitrary and tyrannical govern- 
ment; and afterward, when through power and prevalenc 
of papiſts, prelates, and malignants, this kingdom was diſtref. 
ſed, the kingdom of Scotland did enter into a folemn league 
and covenant with this nation, for reformation and defence 
of religion, the honour and happineſs of the king, and the 

eace and, ſafety of the three kingdoms ; and particularly, 
or bringing the churches of God therein, to the neareſt con- 
eee, and uniformity in religion, Confeſſion of Faith, 

orm of Church- government, Directory for Worſhip, and 
Catechiſing; for extirpation of popery, prelacy, ſuperſtition, 
hereſy, ſchiſm, profaneneſs, and whatſoever ſhall be found 
contrary to ſound doctrine; for mutual preſervation of the 
rights and privileges of parliaments, and liberties of the king- 
doms; for diſcovering of incendiaries, malignants and evil 
inſtruments, that hinder reformation of religion, divide the 
king from his people, or one of the kingdoms from another, 
or make any faction or party among the people, contrary to 
the league and covenant, that they might be brought to pub- 
lic trial and puniſhment ; for preſervirſg peace and union be- 
twixt the kingdoms, and defending one another in this cauſe; 
for continuing therein All the days of our lives zealouſly and 
conſtantly, againſt all oppoſition; and for promoting the ſame, 
according to our power, againſt all lets and impediments 
whatſoever. N | 

In purſuance of the ſolemn league and covenant, both 
houſes of parliament have often declared, that they will eſta- 
bliſh the reformation of religion, extirpate popery and pre- 

lacy, and ſuppreſs hereſy and ſchiſm; and that they will 
maintain the fundamental government of this kingdom by 
king, lords, and commons. And when the common enemy 


: being 
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being ſubdued, the Scottiſh army was to go out of this king« 
kom, in the beginning of the year 1647, and his — wh by 
conſent of both kingdoms, was to come to Holdenby; the 
houſes of parliament did declare, both to the king, and to 
the kingdom of Scotland, that reſpect ſhould be had to the 
ſafety and preſervation of his majeſty's perſon, in the preſer- 
vation and defence of the true religion, and liberties of the 
kingdoms, according to the Covenant; and when the king 
ſhould be at Holdenby, and the Scottiſh forces gone out of 
this kingdom, that they would join with the kingdom of 
Scotland, in employing their beſt endeavours, to procure his 
majeſty's aſſent to the propoſitions agreed on by both king- 
doms; and in caſe the king ſhould not give his aſſent thereto, 
that the houſes were reſolved till to maintain the happy uni- 
on already ſettled between the two kingdoms, according to 
covenant and treaties. 'The parliament of Scotland did at 
the ſame time alſo publiſfa declaration of their intentions 
(whereof one copy was delivered to his majeſty, and another 
to the houſes of parliament) that in the interim (until his 
majeſty ſhould give ſatisfaction to both kingdoms in the pro- 
politions of peace) there ſhould be no harm, prejudice, injury 
or violence done to his royal perſon; that there ſhould be 
no change of government, other than had been for the three 
years preceding; and that his poſterity ſhould be no ways 
prejudiced in their lawful ſucceſhon to the crown and governs 
ment of theſe kingdoms. ES 
Theſe being the engagements of both kingdoms jointly to- 
gether, and ſeverally one to another, for the ends aforeſaid 
we hold it our duty to endeavour, that reformation of religion 
be ſettled and eſtabliſhed as is before expreſſed ; and eſpecial- 
ly, that the toleration of idolatry, popery, blaſphemy, hereſy 
and ſchiſm be prevented, leſt we partake in other mens ſins, 
and thereby be in danger to receive of their plagues : 'That 
the rights and privileges of parliament may be preſerved ; 
that there may be no change of the fundamental government; 
and, that there may be no * injury, or violence offered to 
his majeſty's perſon, the very thought whereof, the kingdom of 
Scotland hath always abhorred, as may appear by all their 
E and declarations: And the houſes of parliament, 
ave often upon ſeveral occaſions, expreſſed a deteſtation 
thereof, in their declarations. Wherefore, we do expect, 
that there ſhall be no proceeding againſt his perſon, which 
cannot but continue and eucreaſe the great —— - 
ele 


1 
theſe kingdoms, and involve us in many difficulties, miſerieg, 
and confuſions : But that by the free councils of both houſes 
of tlie parliament of England, and with the advice and con. 
ſent of the parliament of Scotland (which is now ſitting) ſuch 
courſe may be taken, in relation to him, as may be bor the 


good and happineſs of theſe kingdoms, both —— an un- 
queſtionable moron therein. We are 


Your affectionate friends and ſervants, 
Jan. 62h 1649. ſubſcribitur, 


LOTHIAN, 
For the honourable William JO. CHEISLY, 


Lenthall, eſq; ſpeaker of WILLIAM GLENDONING. 
the houſe of commons. 
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"DH1s Teftiminy was intended long ago by the miniſters of 
the goſpel who are for the proteſtation in the ſynod of 
Perth, and being brought to ſome perfection about fifteen or ſix- 
ING teen months ſince by ſome of theſe brethren, and ſome other re- 


verend and godly miniſters in the ſynod of Fife : a copy thereof 
fubſeribed by their hands, was a little thereafter offered unto 

the late Lord Protecłor his council in Scotland, that being read 

by them, it might alſo have been tranſmitted to him and his 
council at Londen : The printing of it, though intended imme- 
diately thereafter, hath hitherto been retarded by ſeveral emer= 
gencies of providence. It is now put to the preſs, becauſe, be- 
fides that written copies are oftentimes uncorrect, and by re- 
ſeribing, come to be vitiated ; and that ſo many as would either 
ſatisfy the true intent of the thing, or the minds of theſe who 

are deſirous to peruſe it, could not conveniently be gotten, the 
continuance and increaſe of many of the errors and evils that 
are witneſſed againſt therein, with the deſire of the reverend 
and worthy brethren, whoſe letter is hereunto ſubjoined, do plead 
for it : How it came at firſt not to be ſubſtribed by theſe bre=- 
thren, they themſelves do, we truſt, give a ſatisfying account 
thercof in their own letter, wherein they do alſo give their rea- 
fn for joining in, and publiſhing of the ſame at this time. F, 
there be ſome things in it that do not fo quadrat with the preſent - 
flate of the time, by reaſon of the late changes; that is not ma- 
terial as to the true intent of the Teſtimony, which when it was 
firſt given, did witneſs againſt the evils therein mentioned, in [ 
the ſhape wherein it then found them, and it may well be admit. 
ted a witneſs againſt, as they now are, there being little or no , 
material change appearing to the better. The Lord give a 
bleſſing to what is witneſſed"in ſimplicity of heart, and with a 
warrant from the word of truth. / 


Nov, 29th, 1659. = | | 
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theſe kingdoms, and involve us in many difficulties, miſerieg, 
and confuſions: But that by the free councils of both houſes 
of tlie parliament of England, and with the advice and con- 
ſent of the parliament of Scotland (which is now ſitting) ſuch 
courſe may be taken, in relation to him, as may be for the 
good and happineſs of theſe kingdoms, both having an un- 
queſtionable intereſt therein. We are 


Your affectionate friends and ſervants, 
Jan. 6th 1649. ſubſcribitur, 


| LOTHIAN, 
For the honourable William JO. CHEISLY, 8 
Lenthall, eſq; ſpeaker of WILLIAM GLENDONING. 
the houſe of commons. 
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MINISTERS or PERTH AND FIEE. 


Tl Teſtimony was intended long ago by the miniſters of 

the goſpel who are for the proteſtation in the ſynod of 
Perth, and being brought to ſome perfection about fifteen or ſix- 
teen months ſince by ſome of theſe brethren, wad ſome other re- 
verend and godly miniſters in the ſynod of Fife : a copy thereof 
ſubſcribed by their hands, was a little thereafter offered unto 
the late Lord Protector his council in Scotland, that being read 
by them, it might alſo have been tranſmitted to him and his 
council at Londen : The printing of it, though intended imme- 
diately thereafter, hath hitherto been retarded by ſeveral emer- 
gencies of providence. It is now put to the preſs, becauſe, be- 
fides that written copies are oftentimes uncorrect, and by re- 
ſcribing, come to be vitiated; and that /o many as would either 
ſatisfy the true intent of the thing, or the minds of theſe who 
are deſirous to peruſe it, could not conveniently be gotten, the 
continuance and increaſe of many of the errors and evils that 


are witneſſed againſt therein, with the deſire of the reverend 


and worthy brethren, whoſe letter is hereunto ſubjoined; do plead 
for it: How it came at firſt not to be ſubſcribed by theſe bre- 


thren, they themſelves do, we truſt, give a ſatisfying account ; 


thercof in their own letter, wherein they do alſo give their rea- 
fon for joining in, and publiſhing of the ſame at this time. if. ,, _ 


there be ſome things in it that do not ſo quadrat with the preſent 
ſtate of the time, by reaſen of the late changes; that is not ma- 
terial as to the true intent of the Teſtimony, which when it was 


firſt given, did witneſs againſt the evils therein mentioned, in 


the ſhape wherein it then found them, and it may well be admit- 


ted a witneſs againſt, as they now are, there being little or no 


material change appearing to the better. 
bleſſing to what is witneſſed"in ſimplicity of heart, and with a 
warrant from the word of truth. | . 
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90 TESTIMONY AGAINST 


The TESTIMONY of the Miniſters of the geſtel underſub«. 
ſcribing, unto the doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline and govern- 
ment of the kirk of Scotland, and to the National Cove- 
nant of Scotland, and to the Solemn League and Covenant 
betwixt the three nations, of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, and to the work of uniformity in religion, in one Con- 
Feſſion of Faith, Form of Church Government, Directory of 
Worſhip, and Catechifing ; and againſt the errors, hereſies, 
and blaſphemies now on foot in theſe nations, that are con- 
trary and deſtructive thereunto ; eſpecially againſt that vaſt 
toleration in things religious, lately framed into a law, and 
proclaimed throughout this nation. ” 


6 — A 


Amos iii. 13, 14. Hear ye, and teſtify in the houſe of Jacob, ſaith 
the Lord Cod, the God of hoſts, That in the day that T /hall viſit 
the tranſgreſſions of Iſrael upon him, IT will aiſo viſit the altar: 
of Bethel, and the horns of the altar ſhall be cut . and fall to 
the ground. 

Rev. xii. 11. And they overcame him by the blood of the Lamb, and 
by the word of their teſlimony. 


_ 2 2 - 3. % - % 
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URE religion, which 1s revealed by the only begotten 
Son, who is in the boſom of the Father, and is contain» 

ed in the ſcriptures of truth, being the way whereby the ſons 
of men are taught to glorify the Lord their Maker, and to 
attain happineſs and ſalvation unto themfelves, is, of all en- 
joyments, the moſt excellent and neceſſary, the glory and 
crown, whether of nations, or of families, or of particular 
perſons, and that which every one in his ſtation is moſt bound 
to purſue and preſerve, and plead for : Therefore have all theſe 
who have inclined their ear to wiſdom, and applied their hearts 
unto underſtanding, ſought it as ſilver, and ſearched for it as hid 
treaſures, and have judged the merchandize thereof better than 
the merchandize of filver, and the gain thereof better than 
fine gold; and the Lord's worthies and witneſſes have in e- 
very generation, according to their meaſure, appeared and 
put forth themſelves in excellent wreſtlings, by fervent ſup- 
plications unto God, and ſerious endeavours with men, and 
faithful teſtimonies proclaimed upon the high places; and, 
when'need was, confirmed with their blood for the attain- 
ment 
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CROMWELL's TOLERATION. m 


ment and preſervation, and vindication of the precious truths 
and ordinances of God. And ſeeing we are not only Chriſ- 
tians by profeſſion, born in a viſible church, and in our ba 
tiſm ſolemnly devoted and engaged unt6 the Lord, to be his, 
and to be for him and his intereſts upon the earth ; and there- 
fore by virtue of our general calling as Chriſtians, bound b 
the holy commandment of the great and eternal God, in our 
ſtations, earneſtly to contend for the faith once delivered to 
the ſaints, Jude 3. and to teſtify againſt the things that are 
deſtructive thereunto, Jer. x. 11. Amos iii. 13, 14. but alſo 
by our particular calling, miniſters and watchmen in the 
houſe of God : And therefore upon that account, in a ſpecial 
way ſet for the defence of the goſpel, Phil. 17. and bound to 
maintain and vindicate the glory of the Lord of hoſts, i Kings 
xix. 14. and to confeſs Jeſus Chriſt before men, Matth. x. 
32. and to cry aloud and ſpare not, and to lift up our voices 
like a trumpet to ſhew his people their ſins, and the houſe of 
Iſrael their tranſgreſſions, Iſa. Foil. t. and to ſpeak unto them 
all that he commands us, as we would not be e rebellious 
unto God, and would not have him to conſume us before 
men, Jer. i. 14. Ezek. ii. 8. And conſidering that we have 
been witneſſes, not only to the many ſolemn public profeſ- 
ſions and engagements of others in the behalf of God, and 
of his truth, but that alſo we ourſelves have once and again, 
(beſides private and perſonal engagements) taken upon us 
that ſacred and ſolemn tie of the public national covenant, 
and of the ſolemn league and covenant of the three nations; 
wherein, we all ſubſcribe, and each one of us for himſelf, 
with our hands lifted up to the moſt high God, do ſwear, 
That we ſhall ſincerely, really and conſtantly, through the 
grace of God, in our ſeveral places and callings, endeavour. 
the preſervation of the reformed religion in the kirk of Scot- 
land, in doQtrine, worſhip, diſcipline, and-government, againſt 
our common enemies; the reformation of religion in the 
kingdoms of England and Ireland, in doctrine, worſhip, diſ- 
cipline, and government, according to the. word-of God, and 
the example of the beſt reformed churches ; and ſhall endea- 
vour to bring the churches of God in the three kingdoms, to 
the neareſt conjunction and uniformity in religion, confeſſion 
of faith, form of church government, directory for. worſhip, 
and catechiſing, that we and our poſterity after us, may, as 
brethren, live in faith and love, and the Lord may delight to 
dyell in the midſt of us. 2. That we ſhall in like manner, 
| M 2 without. 
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without reſpect of perſons, endeavour the extirpation ef 
popery, prelacy, ſuperſtition, hereſy, ſchiſm, profaneneſs, and 
.whatſoever ſhall be found contrary to ſound doctrine and to 
the power of godlineſs, leſt we partake in other mens ſins, 
and thereby be in danger to receive of their plagues, and that 
the Lord may be one, and his name one in the three king- 
doms: And that in maintaining and purſuing this common 
cauſe of religion, we ſhall not ſuffer ourſelves, directly or in- 
directly, by whatſoever combination, erſuaſion, or terror, to 
be divided or withdrawn from this bleſſed union and con- 
junction, whether to make defection to the contrary part, or 
to give ourſelves to a deteſtable indifferency or neutrality 
in this cauſe, but ſhall all the days of our lives, zealouſly and 
conſtantly continue therein againit all oppoſition, and pro- 
mote the ſame according to our power, againſt all lets and 
impediments whatſoever; and what we are not able of our. 
ſelves to ſuppreſs or overcome, we ſhall reveal and make 
known, that it may be timely prevented or removed, all 
which we ſhall do as in the ſight of God. Therefore having 
ſeriouſly weighed the ſtate of religion in this church at this 
time, and the manifold injuries that have been, and are daily 
otfered and done to the truth of God, and precious ordinances 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and to the national covenant, and ſolemn 
league and covenant of the three nations, and to the liberties 
and privileges of the church and government, and officers of 
the houſe of God, by which God is highly diſhonoured and 
provoked, and the Lord's ſanctuary profaned, and the throne 
of his glory defaced, and the kingdom of his Son undermin- 
ed, and many ſouls involved in dreadful guiltineſs and de- 
flroying ſnares, day by day, and more expoſed to the hazard 
of many and ſtrong temptations. We do, for the delivering 
- our own ſouls from the guilt of theſe things, and acquitting 

ourſelves in the duty we owe pnto God end his church, in 
the preſent and following generations, eſpecially to theſe of 
our flocks, with the charge of whoſe fouls. we are in a more 
peculiar way intruſted, and that we may, if the Lord ſo will 
convince theſe who are guilty, and perſuade them to repent- 
ance, at leaſt, that we may bear witneſs for the truth againſt 
the evil of their way, hold ourſelves bound to bear teſtimony, 
1. Unto the way wherein we worſhip the God of our fathers, 
we mean, the doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline, and government 
of the church of Scotland, believing the ſame to be that which 
is written in tho law and the prophets, and in the * 
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of Jeſus Chriſt, and to the national covenant of Scotland, and 
the ſolemn league and covenant of Scotland, England, and 
Ireland, and. to the work of uniformity in religion. And 
next, againſt all the injuries done unto, and encroachments, 
violations, and breaches made upon theſe ; eſpecially againſt 
that vaſt toleration in things religious, a miſchief lately fram- 
ed into a law in theſe nations, whereby the tie and obliga- 
tion of theſe covenants is wholly caſt looſe, and turned into 
oblivion, and countenance, and protection, and encourage- 
ment is allowed, not only to many errors about the ſuper- 
ſtructures of -religion, but even anent theſe things that de- 
ſtroyeth the foundations, and to give warning to the Lord's 
people, eſpecially to theſe whoſe ſouls we are called: to watch 
for, of ſome neceſſary duties incumbent upon them in this 
hour of temptation. _ : . 

In the firſt place, therefore, we do with thankful hearts ac- 
knowledge, and joyful-lips bear record unto the wonderful 
power and goodneſs of God, which according to the prophe- 
cies and promiſes revealed of old, That he would give the hea- 
then far an inheritance, and the outmoſt parts of the earth far 
a poſſeſſion unto his anointed One, and that the ifles ſhould wait 
for his law, was graciouſly pleaſed many hundred years ago, 
and a little after the riſing of the Sun of Righteouſneſs, to 
give light unto the Gentiles, ta pity our forefathers then man- 
cipated unto the ſervice of dumb idols, and worſhippers of 
the hoſt of heaven ; yea, of devils and infernal ſpirits, and to 
viſit them with the light of the glorious and blefſed goſpel, 
which having been firſt preached unto, and received by ma- 
ny private perſons, was afterward, about the year 205, re- 
ceived by the king and many peers of the land; ſo that in a 
ſhort time the whole nation became Chriſtians, and was bleſ- 
{ed and honoured of God for ser generations, with ma- 
ny eminent profeſſors and paſtors, famous for learning and 
holineſs, and piety, and for their pains and ſucceſs in the 
work of” the goſpel, both at home and abroad, until at laſt, 
with the reſt of moſt of the Chriſtian churches in Europe, it 
was inyolved- in the darkneſs of popiſh ſuperſtition and idola- 
try, to which it was in bondage for many years; yet ſo, that 
there was always a remnant through grace who did not re- 
ceive the mark of the beaſt, but did overcome by the blood 
of the Lamb, and by the word of tlieir teſtimony, and did not 
love their lives unto the death. | | 

Next, we do with the ſame thankful mind ee 
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and proclaim that marvellous work of power and mer 
whereby the Lord with a high hand and a mighty and out. 
ſtretched arm, a little after the diſcovery of the myſtery of 
iniquity, Babylon the Great, the mother of harlots, and a. 
bominations of the earth, by the miniſtry of his ſervant Lu- 
ther, and other worthy inſtruments whom he raiſed up for 
that effect, was graciouſly pleaſed, in the days of our fathers, 
to ranſom this land from the bondage of popiſh tyranny and 
ſuperitition, and again to bleſs it with the light and liberty 
of the goſpel, which though it was oppoſed by the prince of 
this world, the ſpirit that wrought ſtrongly in the children 
of diſobedience, and did animate both the civil and eccleſiaſtic 
powers of the time, to reſiſt and oppoſe by fire and ſword; 
yet ſuch was the zeal of the Lord of hoſts in performing it, 
and ſo ſtrong was his hand upon a few poliſhed ſhafts, choſen 
and furniſhed by himſelf, that in a few years, not only was 
the reformed proteſtant religion eſtabliſhed by authority, and 
popery baniſhed the land, but moſt of congregations were 
planted with the miniſtry of the goſpel, and did yield ſub- 
jection unto the ordinances of Jeſus Chriſt, and the diſcipline 
and government of the church were eſtabliſhed, according to 
the pattern ſhewed in the mount, in their beauty and ſtrength, 
in the due ſubordination of congregational elderſhips and 
preſbyteries and ſynods, excerciſing their reſpective powers 
unto edification, for bearing down the throne of iniquity, 
and advancing of the kingdom of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, in 
knowledge, and holineſs, and righteouſneſs, unto the terror 
of the wicked and profane, and comfort and encouragement 
of the godly. In the thankful acknowledgement of which 
rare and ſingular mercies, and for ſtrengthening themſelves 
againſt adverſaries, both of church and ſtate, the national co- 
venant being firſt ſubſcribed by the king and his houſhold, in 
the year 1580, was thereafter ſubſcribed by perſons of all 
ranks, in the year 1581, by ordinance of the Lords of ſecret 
Council, and acts of the General Aſſembly, and again by all 
forts of perſons, in the year 1590, by a new ordinance ot 
council at the deſire of the General, Aſſembly. This cove- 


nant relating unto the reformed religion then profeſſed in 8Scot- 


land, and more particularly expreſſed in the large Confeſſion 


of Faith, eſtabliſhed and publicly confirmed by ſundry acts of 


parliament; as it was then entered into with much chearful- 
neſs and gladneſs of heart, the whole land rejoicing at the 
oath of God; fo was it attended with many and choice bleſ- 
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fngs from the Lord: Then was the church of Scotland for 
doctrine ſound and lively; for worſhip, pure and ſpiritual ; 
for diſcipline, powerful and impartial ; and for government, 
and unity, and order, beautiful and comely, and well com- 
pact together, which as they were attended with rich breath- 
ings, and comfortable influences of the Lord's Spirit upon 
the ſouls of his people at home, ſo were they the matter of 
this church's commendation in the churches abroad, who be- 
cauſe of theſe, gave her the teſtimony of one of the pureſt 
and brighteſt ſhining candleſticks amongſt the churches,of 
Chriſt : but it was not long ere this beauty was marred, and 
this glory eclipſed, whilſt King James following too much 
the counſels of fleſh and blood, and being upon the one hand 
wroth with the freedom and faithfulneſs of miniſters, and 
upon the other hand, deſirous to gratify the prelatical party 
in England, by reducing the kirk of Scotland, in its worſhip 
and government, unto a conformity with the church of Eng- 
land ; did, with the ynlucky help and miſchievous induſtry of * 
ſome ambitious and covetous men-pleaſing church-men, in a 
few years, by golitic devices, firſt overthrow the government 
of the church by preſbyteries and ſynods, and obtrude inſtead 
thereof, a lordly government in the perſons of thirteen pre- 
lates, and then corrupt the purity of worſhip, by thruſt- 
ing upon the church the Engliſh popiſh ceremonies, and ac- 
cordingly did his ſon and the prelates proceed to build, until 
xt laſt the doctrine came to be mingled with Arminian and 
popiſh errors, and the worſhip to be turned over into the 
Engliſh ſervice-book, and the diſcipline and government into 
a book of prelatical and popiſh canons ; which courſe of de- 
ſection having now continued and increaſed for the ſpace of 
gear forty years without interruption, and being backed with 
as” both civil and eccleſiaſtic, had no doubt termin- 
:ted and reſolved in popery, if the Lord, when it was leaſt 
expected by friends, and leaſt feared by enemies, had not in 
2 (trange and wonderful way cut aſunder the cords of theſe 
plowers, who plowed upon the back of his poor church, and 
revived his work and people. | 
And therefore we hold it our duty, in the third place, to 
make honourable mention of the work of the Lord which he 
bath done in our days, te wit, That in the year 1637, when 
the prelates were in the height of their power and pride, and 
had deviſed and procured that the ſervice-book and the book 
of canons ſhould be obtruded upon this church, and that there 
Zo 8 was 
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was no probable means, and very few inſtruments by which 
theſe corruptions of the worſhip and government of the houſe 
of God ſhould be reſiſted ; the civil authority being ſtrongly 
engaged for carrying on thereof, and the greateſt part of the 
miniſtry being carried away with the courſe of conformity, 
and couching with Iſſachar under the burden. It pleaſed 
God, firſt, to ſtir up the ſpirits of a few of his ſervants and 
people to witneſs againſt theſe things, and fo to encourage 
and countenance them in their proceedings, that in the month 
of February, in the year 1638, they did, notwithſtanding alt 
the threats and oppoſition of adverſaries, which were many 
and ſtrong, again to revive and renew the national covenant, 
which now had been forgotten and buried in oblivion for the 
ſpace of almoſt forty years; and ſuch the good hand of God 
upon his work and people, that within not many months 
thereafter, almoſt the whole land did ſubject themſelves unto 
the oath of God ; which was attended with more than ordi- 
nary manifeſtations of his preſence, and influences of his 
Spirit in the aſſemblies of his people, and was in ęffect to this 
church, which had in a great meaſure, and for a long time 
forſaken her firſt love, and declined from her primitive puri- 
ty and integrity, as life from the dead: Neither did the Lord 
ceaſe to repair the ruin, and build up the breach that had 
been formerly made upon her, until he had reſtored her unto 
her liberty and beauty, in preſbyteries and ſynods, and gene- 
ral aſſemblies, conſtituted of miniſters and elders, according 
to the rule of Chriſt, and exerciſing their power unto edifi- 
cation. The firſt of theſe aſſemblies, which toward the end 
of the year 1638, convened at Glaſgow, the very place where 
the top- ſtone was put upon prelacy, in the year 1610, did re- 
vive and approve the regiſters of the former free and lau ful 
general aſſemblies, ſince reformation from popery, in the year 
1560; did condemn and annul ſix pretended and corrupt aſ- 
ſemblies that had changed the government, and corrupted 
the worſhip; did take away the unlawful oaths of intrants to 
the miniſtry, caſt out the ſervice-book, book of canons, book 

of ordination, and the high commiſſion; did depoſe and ex- 
communicate the prelates, did declare prelacy to have been 
abjured by the Confeſſion of Faith 158e, and to be removed 
out of this kirk, and Five Articles of Perth to have been ab- 
jured and removed by the ſame Confeſſion, and did reſtore 
kirk-ſeſſions, preſbyteries, provincial and national aſſemblies 
unto their full integrity in their members, privileges, liber- 
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ties, powers, and juriſdictions, as they are conſtituted by the 
book of policy, regiſtrated in the books of the afſembly 1580, 
and ordained to be ſubſcribed 1590, 1591, and make ſundry 
other laudable acts and conſtitutions, tending to the purging 
of the church, and advancement and ſettlement of the work 
of reformation. And though this aſſembly, and the deter- 
minations theteof, were afterwards much oppoſed by the 
popiſh, prelatical, and malignant party; yet did the Lord fo 
countenance his ſervants and people ih this land; and his 
work in their hands, that the reformation was fully eſtabliſh- 
ed, and at laſt ratified and confirmed both by king and par- 


| liament, in the year 1641. Then was there a ſweet com- 


bination of truth and peace in the land, and the Lord did in 
a good meaſure pour his Spirit from on high, by which the 
wilderneſs was turned into fruitful fields, and the fruitful 
feld into a foreſt; in contemplation of which wonderful 
mercies and bleſſings of God; that they might teſtify their 
thankfulneſs for the ſame; and ſecure them fo far as did lie 
in them unto their poſterity, and lend a helping hand unto 
their brethren in England, who then were wreſtling in the 
fire againſt the unjuſt violence and cruelty of the popiſh, pre- 
latical, and malignant party; who by their evil counſels, had 
ſtirred up the king, firſt to forſake, and afterwards to make 


war againſt the parliament then looking at reformation : This 


church and nation did, in the year 1643, upon the parliament 
of England's calling for their help againſt the common enemy, 
propound unto them, that there might be a ſolemn covenant 
entered into by all the three nations, of Scotland, England, and 
Ireland, which being agreed upon, was accordingly proſecut- 
ed and carried on in all the three nations. . 
Therefore, as we do from our ſouls bleſs the Lord, who 
did put ſuch a thing into the hearts of his people, to engage 
themſelves in a covenant to his holy and bleſſed Majeſty, and 
one to another in ſubordination to him, in order to theſe 
things that concern truth, and holineſs, and righteouſneſs ; 
ſo we do hold ourſelves bound to teſtify our cordiat approba- 
tion of, and real adherence unto that memorable and never 
to be forgotten folemn league and covenant of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland; being perſuaded in our minds, and con- 
vinced in our conſciences, that it is a duty for people and 
nations, who profeſs the name of the Lord, to enter in cove- 
nant with him; this being indeed the firſt and great com- 
mandment of the law, that * ſhould have no other gods Fw 
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fore him, and that we ſhould avouch the Lord to be our God, 
and to walk in his ways, and to keep his ſtatutes, and hig 
commandments, and his judgments, and to hearken to hit 
voice, Exod. xx. 2, 3. Deut. xxvi. 16, 17, 18, 19. and that 
whereof we have many memorable and-praiſe-worthy prece- 
dents in the book of God, eſpecially when a people were cal. 
led to repent and turn unto God after public backſliding and 
defeCtion, or were ſeeking a right way for eſtabliſhing of 
themſelves in the midſt of ſnares, or of engaging of the Lord 
to help them in ſtraits, and ſtrengthen them unto great and 
eminent undertakings, or to expreſs their thankfulneſs for 
great and wonderful mercies and deliverances, Deut xxix. 1, 
2. 2 Chron. xv. 12, 13, 14, 15. and xxix. 10. and xxxiv. 31, 
32. Neh. ix. 39. and x. 29, &c. And being no leſs perſuaded in 
our minds, and convinced in our conſciences, that our ſolemn 
league and covenant, in the year 1643, is for the matter juſt 
and warrantable, for the ends neceſſary and commendable, for 
the time ſeaſonable, and for the parties honourable ; the mat- 
ter and ends are all theſe precious things that are involved in 
purs religion, true liberty, and a well grounded uniformity 
in the former, and union and peace in the latter; or (to ſpeak 
it in the words of a reverend divine) this oath is ſuch, and 
in the matter and confequence of it of ſuch concernment, as 
we can truly ſay, it is worthy of us; yea, of all theſe king- 
doms, yea, of all the kingdoms of the world; for it is ſwear- 
ing fealty and allegiance unto Chriſt the King of kings, and 
a giving up of all theſe kingdoms, which are his inheritante, 
to be ſubdued more to his throne, and ruled more by his 
ſceptre, upon whoſe ſhoulders the government is laid, and in 
the exerciſe of whoſe government and peace there ſhall be ro 
end. The parties are the true God, the living God, the e- 
verlaſting King, glorious in holineſs, fearful in praiſes, and 
doing wonders z and the three kingdoms of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland; who though as all the nations, in compari- 
ſon of him, are but as the drop of a bucket, and vanity, and 
leſs than vanity and nothing; yet ſuch as through his grace 
were amongſt the firſt fruits of the Gentiles, and are for the 
knowledge and acknowledgement of Jeſus Chriſt, in name 
and fame, parallel unto if not beyond any kingdoms of the 
world. The ſeaſon was the deplorable eſtate of the church 
and kingdom of Ireland; the diſtrefſed eſtate of the church 
and kingdom of England; and the dangerous eſtate of the 


church and kingdom of Scotland, that we may * wx 
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with the reverend divine already mentioned) ſuch an all? 
for matter, perſons and other circumſtances, the like hath 
not been in any age or oath we read of in facred or human 
ſtories, yet ſuſhatently warranted in both. This ſolemn league 
and covenant, as it was actually ſworn, and taken by the 
whole body of Scotland, from the higheſt to the loweſt, ſo 
alſo by the honourable houſes of the parliament of England, 
the aſſembly of divines, the renowned city of London, and 
multitudes, not only of the people, but of perſons of eminent 
rank and quality throughout that nation, and the nation of 
Ireland, and all this by the authority and perſuaſion of the 
powers civil and ecclebaſtic; who can have forgotten how 
deliberately it was reſolved ? how unanimouſly it was con- 
cluded ? how joyfully it was received and entertained ? The 
reſpeCtive authorities of church and flate in Scotland, did all 
with one voice approve and embrace the ſame, as the moſt 
powerful mean, by the bleſſing of God, for ſettling and pre- 
ſerving the true proteſtant religion with perfect peace in theſe 
nations, and propagating the ſame to other nations; and af- 
ter taking of the ſame themſelves, did ordain it alſo to be 
with public humiliation, and all religious ſolemnities, receive 
ed, ſworn and ſubſcribed by all miniſters and profeſſors with- 
in this kirk, and ſubjects within this kingdom; which was 
accordingly done by the whole body of the land, and in many 
perſons and congregations attended with the feelings of that 
joy, and comfortable influences of the Spirit of God in the 
enlargements and meltings of hearts, which they did find in 
ſo great meaſure upon the renovation of the national cove- 
nant, in the year 1638. And this ſolemn oath of God being 
already taken by the honourable houſes of the parliament of 
England, by the renowned city of London, and by the reve- 
rend aſſembly of divines, the lords and commons in parliament, 
upon the account of its being thought a fit and excellent 
means to acquire the favour of Almighty God towards the 
three kingdoms, of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and like- 
wiſe to unite them, and by uniting, to ſtrengthen and fortify 
them againſt the common enemy, and the true reformed re- 
ligion, peace and proſperity of theſe kingdoms; did order 
and ordain, That the ſame covenant be ſolemnly taken 
throughout the kingdom of England, and dominion of Wales, 
and did condeſcend upon directions and inſtructions for the 
better and more orderly taking thereof by all the officers and 
ſoldiers, by the counties me committees, by the . 
| | 2 | F 
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by the miniſters and pariſhes then under the power of the par- 
lament : And as by theſe inſtructions, the declaration of both 
kingdoms joined in the armies for the vindication and de. 
fence of their religion, liberties and laws, againſt the popiſh, 
prelatical and malignant party, (in which fuch as would not 
take the covenant, are declared to be public enemies to their 
religion and country, and that they are to be cenſured and 
puniſhed as profeſſed adverſaries and malignants) was ap. 


pointed to be publicly read : So for the better encouragement 


of all ſorts of perſons to take the covenant, it was in the ſame 
inſtructions recommended to the aſſembly of divines, to make 
a brief declaration by way of exhortation to all ſorts of per. 
ſons to take it, as that which they judged not only lawful, 


but (all things conſidered) exceeding expedient and necefſary, 


and to be a fingular pledge of God's gracious goodneſs to all 
the three kingdoms. ' In obedience to which, the aſſembl 
did frame an exhortation, wherein they do not only hold forth 
the lawfulneſs of the covenant, and take off ſuch ſcruples and 
objections, as did then lie moſt in the way of the taking of it; 
but do alſo preſs it as the ſovereign and only means to recover 
an embroiled and bleeding remnant. And upon theſe grounds, 
and according to theſe preſcripts, was that ſolemn covenant 
taken by multitudes of perſons of all ſorts, many of which 
did rejoice at the oath of God, and did look upon it as a moſt 
Ir branch of * held forth by the Lord, for renew- 

ing and reviving the church of Chriſt in England, and Ire- 
land, and preſerving the church of Scotland, and begetting 
and bringing forth great and honourable things amongſt the 
nations and churches abroad, for advancing 5 


Neither can it be forgotten, how by the ſame authority, it is 
appointed to be ſubſcribed by perſons of all ranks ſeverally, 
writing their names or their marks, to which their names are 
to be added in a parchment roll or a book, whereunto the 
evvenant is to be inſerted, purpoſely to be provided for that 
end, and kept as a record in every pariſh; and how 2 little 
thereafter, it was afterwards ordered by the honourable houſe 
of commons, that the ſolemn league and covenant be on every 
day of faſt and public humiliation, publicly read in every 
church and congregation within the kingdom, and that every 
congregation 'be ba xp ron have one of the ſaid covenants 
fairly printed in a fair letter, in a table fitted to hang up in 
fome place of the church to be read; which things 3 


* 
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not their due effect in many places: And why ſhould we not 
alſo mention the mighty power and loving kindneſs of the 
Lord, teſtifying from heaven in his works of providence, his 
approbation of what was done by his people in theſe things 
according to his word, who knows not how from that day 
and upward, the Lord went forth with his people and their 
armies, and that the enemy was not able to ſtand before them, 
but did fall under them until they were foiled and wholly 


broken to pieces. Theſe things we mention, to ſtir up and 


entertain in ourſelves and others, the honourable and due eſ- 
timation of that honourable and ſacred bond of the covenant, 
thus well warranted by precepts and precedents from the 
word of the Lord, thus rationally and ſtrongly urged by the 
authorities in both nations, thus ſolemnly ſworn by ſo many 
thouſands, thus ſealed and atteſted in the conſciences of ſo 


many gracious ſouls, by lively communion and fellowſhip with 


God, in bringing themſelves under the bond thereof, and 
thus bleſſed and coantenanced of God with ſuch outward de- 
liverances and ſucceſſes; and to make it appear that it is not 
without cauſe that we judge the obligation thereof ſtill to be 
in force, and that we do witneſs and profeſs our adherence 
thereunto. For our parts, though we do not judge all the 
matters contained therein to be of the ſame importance and 
weight, ſome of them being religious, others civil only, nor 
all the articles thereof to be of the ſame nature, ſome.of them 
being abſolute and binding abſolutely, others being condition- 
al and binding conditionally only : Yet we do judge ourſelves, 
and the parties engaged therein, and who have taken it, to 
be {till firmly bound to endeavour, according to our and their 
places, the performance of the ſeveral things therein contain- 
ed and ſworn, according to the common and plain ſenſe of 
the words and nature of the obligation therein expreſſed, and 
that no perſon or power upon earth can diſpenſe or abſolve 
either themſelves or others from the bond and tie of the ſacred 
oath of the moſt high God. | 

In the firſt place, We do teſtify for, and bear record unto 
ſo much of the work of uniformity in religion, as was attain- 
ed by the reverend afſembly of divines at London, and the 


commiſſioners of the kirk of Scotland, in one confeſſion of 


faith, form of church government, directory of worſhip, and 
catechiſing, and ratified and approved by the general aſſem - 
blies of this church, and parliaments of this kingdom, in ſo 


ar as did concern them, judging the ſame to be found and 
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agreeable to the rule of the word of God, and to be in fo far 
the reſult of one of theſe great duties whereunto we are o- 
bliged by covenant, viz. To endeavour to bring the churches 
of God in theſe three kingdoms, to the neareſt conjunction 
and uniformity in religion, canfeſſion of faith, form of 
eburch government, directory for worſhip, and catechiſing, 
that we and our poſterity after us, may as brethren live in 
faith and love, and the Lord may delight to dwell in the midi 
of us; and being followed and practiſed, to be ſuch as would 
ſingularly contribute for the honour and glory of God, and 
the edifying of the churches of Chriſt in theſe nations, in the 
knowledge and belief of the truth, purity of worſhip, ſtrength 
of diſcipline, unity of affection, and power of godlineſs, and 
to the taking away and ſuppreſſing all things that are con- 
trary thereunto. | 

Having now borne teſlimony for, and profeſſed our adher- 
ence unto the doQtrine, worſhip, diſcipline, and government 
of the kirk of Scotland, and to ſo much of the work of uni- 
formity as was attained with England, and to the national 
covenant of Scotland, and to the ſolemn league and covenant 
of Scotland, England, and Ireland, we hold it our duty, in 
the next place, upon the grounds, and for the ends-already 
ſet down, as to profeſs our adherence to the teſtimonies for- 
merly given by ourſelves and others of- the Lord's miniſters 
and people, of the proteſting judgment in this land, fince the 
month of September, in the year 165 1, concerning the aQtings 
of the preſent powers againſt this nation and church: ſo alſo at 
this time, to bear witneſs againſt the things now on foot in 
theſe nations, that are contrary and deſtructive unto the 
doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline, and government, uniformity 
and covenants already mentioned. And therefore, 

1. We do profeſs our abhorrence of the remnant and root 
of that popiſh, prelatical, and malignant ſpirit, which not- 
withſtanding of the Lord's witneſſing againſt it in a moſt e- 
minent way, now for near twenty years in theſe nations, both 
by his word and works; yet doth not only lodge and lurk 
in thouſands, but breaks forth in many, unto the oppoſing af 
godlineſs, and the work of reformation, and in taking hold 
of every ſhadow of opportunity that ſeemeth to contribute 
for reviving and promoting the old malignant intereſt and 
deſigns, againſt religion and liberty: And we cannot but be- 
moan that that ſpirit, in the actings thereof, as it ſtandeth 
in oppoſition to godlineſs and the precious truths and . 
| nan 
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Farices of Jeſus Chriſt, is too much connived at, by which it 
cometh to paſs that pop ry grows and ſpreads, and that ma- 
lignant men caſt off the yoke of diſcipline, and fet up paſtors 
according to their own heart, and bear down the godly, and 
the work of God in many places; yea, we cannot but bemoan 
that many ſuch, through their feigned forwardneſs and coun- 
terfeit zeal to promote the intereſts of church and ftate, 
have ſcrewed themſelves into places of power and truſt in 
both, and labour to infuſe but too much of that ſpirit into 
the very vitals of government, deſigning; no doubt, to do by 
fraud what they have not been able to do by force, by mak- 
ing us do, as Amaziah king of Judah did, (who after he had 
overcome the Edomites, did bow down and worſhip their 
gods, 2 Chron. xxv. 14.) unto the involving of the land again 
in ſinful compliances with the malignant party, contrary to 
the ſolemn public confeſhon of ſins and engagement unto du- 
ties, in the year 1648; to which ſolemn confeſſion of fins and 
engagements unto duties, we do alſo judge ourſelves bound 
to bear teſtimony, and to profeſs our adherence thereunto. 

2. We do diſclaim and teſtify againſt all that huge ſwarm 
of errors, and hereſies, and blaſphemies that have been broach- 
ed, and have broken out in theſe nations in our days; whe- 
ther ſuch as deny and oppugn the divine authority of the holy 
ſcriptures, or the ſacred Trinity of perſons, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt, in the bleſſed unity of eſſence and being, one 
infinite, eternal and almighty God; the Deity of the Son of 
God; the Deity of the Holy Ghoſt; God's holy and eternal 
decrees of election and reprobation; the creation of the world; 
the being of good and evil angels; original ſin; the immor- 
tality of the ſoul; the reſurrection of the body; the day of 
judgment; eternal life and death; the two natures of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and the union thereof in one perſon ; the real merit 
and ſatisfying virtue of his death and paſhon to take away fin 
and wrath, and redeeming of ſouls from the guilt and bon- 
dage thereof, and theſe only who are given to him of the 
Father, and not all and every individual man; or the impo- 
tency and deadneſs of man's will to all ſpiritual and ſuper- 
natural good; or the true nature of faith; or juſtification b 
the free grace of God through the imputed righteouſneſs of 
Chriſt taken hold of by faith; or the uſe of the moral law to 


believers; the pg of fin and of a body of death in be- 


levers ; or their confeſfing and acknowledging of fin, and 


Paying unto God for pardon thereof; or their * 
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troductory to greater encroachments, and putting into the 
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tiſed of God for their ſins; or the ordinances of Chriſt 2 
ſuperfluous and not neceſſary to a int; or the morality of 
the Lord's day; or the baptizing of infants born within the 
church; or the lawfulneſs of a; or degrees prohibited in 
marriage, Lev. xviii. the government of the houſe. of God 
by preſbyteries and ſynods; and whatſoever is contrary to 
the law and to the teſtimony, under whatſoever names or 
forms; whether Atheiſm, Antiſcripturiſm, Arianiſm, Scep- 
ticiſm, Socinianiſm, Popery, Pelagianiſm, Familiſm, Armi. 
nianiſm, Antinomianiſm, Libertiniſm, Anabaptiſm, Eraſtian. 
iſm, Prelacy, Separatiſm, Independency ; and whatſoever elſe 
that is condemned by the word of God, that hath been pubs 
liſhed in theſe nations theſe years paſt, or is on foot therein 
at this day, the particulars whereof being ſo many and yz 
rious, would be tedious and irkſome to enumerate : Yea, az 
we do diſclaim and teſtify againſt all of theſe, ſo we judge 
that many of theſe are for their groſſneſs to be abhorred, and 
do wiſh that they could for ever be buried in immortal obli- 
vion, never to be mentioned nor heard of any more in the 
churches of God ; but when they are vented, and many of 
them countenanced and encouraged, unto the provoking of 
the God of truth in a high meaſure; to the affronting and 
treading under-foot his precious truth and ordinances; to 
the ſubverting and deſtroying of many ſouls; to the re- 
proach of the churches of Chriſt at home, and ſcandaliz- 
ing of theſe that are abroad ; to the grief of the godly, and 
inſulting and mocking of the profane; to the amazement of 
friends, and joy and rejoicing of adverſaries, who can hold 


| his peace? Nay, we are afraid that God will, in ſome emin- 


ent way, declare his wrath from heaven againſt theſe lands, 
becauſe of that curſed monſtrous brood of errors, hereſies 
and blaſphemies that hath been hatched and bred up. therein 
theſe years paſt, and alas, with too little contradiction; would 
to God not too much connivance and countenance from theſe 
who might have done much for cruſhing that cockatrice in 
the ſhell. | rg 
3. As we do profeſs our diſſatisſaction that the civil powers 
ſhould take upon them by themſelves, ordinarily to preſcribe 
public humiliation and thankſgiving, with the cauſes and 
diets thereof, to all the miniſters and members of this church, 


as being contrary to the well warranted privileges and con- 


ſtant practice of the church itſelf, and in its own nature in- 
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hands of the civil power, the modelling of the public wor- 
ſhip of God, and things moſt properly eccleſiaſtic ; ſo we de- 
Gre with that ſobriety that becomes Chriſtians, and that faith- 
fulneſs and zeal that becomes the miniſters of the goſpe!, to 
bear witheſs againſt theſe injuries that are done to the true 
reformed proteſtant religion, profeſſed in this church, and 
held forth in our Confeſſion of Faith and Catechiſms, and 


Directories for worſhip and government, by that late petition 


of advice offered by the late parliament at Weſtminſter to his 
late Highneſs, and conſented unto by him in the article con- 
cerning religion, and now homologated by the eſtabliſhment 
made of that government in the perſon of his ſon according 
thereto. 1. Becauſe that article, though it do provide that 
the true proteſtant religion, as it is contained in the hol 

ſcriptures of the Old and New Teſtament, be held forth and 
aſſerted for the public profeſſion of theſe nations; yet by pre- 
ſcinding from all our former Confeſſions of Faith, and at- 
tainments in the work of refotmation, and by providing that 
a Conſeſhon of Faith yet to be agreed upon by his Highneſs 
and the parliament, according to the rule ahd warrant of the 
ſcriptures, be aſſerted, held forth and recommended to the 
people of theſe nations, it doth wave and caſt looſe all theſe 
former attaintnents and Confeſſions of Faith from being the 
teſſera of out public profeſſion, and import a very great re- 
flexion upon the religion which, ſince the reformation from 
popery, hath been profeſſed amongſt us, and giveth no ſmall 
ſcandal to the churches of God 'at home and abroad, and no 
ſmall advantage to papiſts and other adverſaries, by miniſters 
ing unto them but too juſt occaſion to think and fay, that 
after a hundred years profeſſing of the proteſtant religion, we 
have it and the Confeſſion of our Faith thereanent yet to ſeek; 
and to be determined upon; yea, it leaveth it doubtful, what 


is or may be underſtood by the proteſtant religion mentioned 


in the article; whether that called Calvinifm, or Lutheran- 
iſm, or Arminianiſm, 'or any other that layeth claim to the 
name of the proteſtant, or ſome complex of all or more of 
theſe, or the things wherein all of them do agree, laying aſide 
the things wherein they differ. 2. Becauſe the determina- 
tions concerning religion made in that article, though reach- 
ing to Scotland, no leſs than to England and Ireland, were 
enacted and eſtabliſhed in a law, not only without the previ- 
ous determination of a ſynod or aſſembly of this church, but 


alſo without ſo much as advice taken or conſultation had with 


O | any 
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any of her ſynods and aſſemblies; yea, whilſt ſome of het 
miniſters were earneſtly deſiring and preſſing the contrary, 
and that any civil power ſhould at the firſt inſtant, eſpecial. . 
ly in a church conſtituted, whoſe eſtabliſhed doctrine, wor- 
ſhip, diſcipline, and government, they are bound not only by 
the common tie of the magiſtrate's duty, but alſo by the par. 
ticular oath of God, to preſerve inviolable, take upon them 
of, and by themſelves, to determine things of ſo intimate and 
important concernment to religion; yea, take upon them to 
caſt looſe their former good and praiſe-worthy ſettlements, 
and to determine the public confeſhon of that church and na. 
tion, (as is hinted in that petition'of advice) we conceive to 
be contrary to the word of God, which hath put into the 
hands of the officers of his own houſe and not into the hands 
of the powers of the world) the keys of his own houſe, whe- 
ther the key of knowledge, or doctrine, that conſiſts in ex- 
pounding and preaching of the word, and determining con- 
troverſies of faith, according to the rule of the ſcriptures, or 
the key of order and decency, by which circumſtances of or. 
der and worſhip in the houſe of God are determined, accord- 
ing to the general rules of the word, concerning order and 
decency, or the key of diſcipline for exerciſing of church cen- 
fures upon the ſcandalous and obſtinate, or the key of or- 
daining and ſending forth of church officers, for ſpiritual ſer- 
vices and miniſtrations in the houſe of God, Matth. xvi. 19. 
John xx. 23. Mal. ii. 7. Deut. xvii. 9, 10, 11. Lev. x. 10, 
ek. xxii. 2G. and xxxili. 23, 24, Rev. ii. 2, 14, . Acts 
xv. 6, Cc. and xvi. 4. John xviit. 36. 2 Chron. xxvi. 16, Cc. 
and to be contraty to the Confeſſion of the Faith and con- 
ſtant tenor of the doctrine of this church, and former good 
and laudable laws of the land, as will appear from the large 
Confeſſion of Faith in the head of councils, (to which alſo 
agreeth the confeſſion of Faith, firſt agreed upon by the afſem- 
bly of divines at Weſtminſter, anno 1646, in the head of 
ſynods and councils, and in the head concerning the ci- 
vil magiſtrate) and the remonſtrances and declarations of the 
general aſſemblies of this church, particularly from the de- 
claration of the general afſembly, againſt the unlawful en- 
gagement in war againſt England, anne 1648, and from ſe- 
veral acts of parliament, particularly from the firſt act of the 
twelfth parliament of King James, held at Edinburgh, June 
1592. yea, to be contrary to the Confeſſions of Faith anũ 
A of the doctrine of the proteſtaut churches, which do 
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erally and harmoniouſly teach an ecclefiaſtic power in the 
officers of the houſe of God, diſtin from, and independent 
upon the civil powers, to which belongeth the exerciſe and 
uſe of the keys of the kingdom of Chriſt : and therefore for 
the civil power to afſume it, is to tranſgreſs the bounds, and 
to remove the land-marks which are ſet by God, againſt 
which the faithful men of God, who lived in this church in 
the days of our fathers, did witneſs in the midſt of difficul- 
ties and dangers. - 3. We hold ourſelves bound to witneſs a- 
gainſt that article, becauſe of the toleration of many errors 
and hereſies, and things that are contrary to found doctrine 
and the power of godlineſs that is therein framed and eſta- 
bliſhed in a law, viz; Of all theſe that are conſiſtent with 
profeſſing faith in God the Father, and in Jefus Chriſt his 


eternal Son, the true God, and in the holy Spirit, God co- 


equal with the Father and the Son, one God bleſſed for ever, 
and with acknowledging the holy ſcriptures of the Old and 
New Teſtament to be the revealed will -and word of God, 
whilſt the maintainers thereof abuſe not this liberty to the 
civil injury of others, or the diſturbance of the public peace 
ſo that this liberty be not extended to popery or prelacy, or 
to the countenancing ſuch who publiſh horrible blaſphemies, 
or practiſe, or hold forth licentiouſneſs or profaneneſs under 
the profeſſion of Chriſt, and therefore not only unto Armi- 
nianiſm, Antinomianiſm, Anabaptiſm, Eraſtianiſm, Separat- 
iſm, Oc. but alſo to a great part of Familiſm, Socinianiſm, 
Quakeriſm, Pelagianiſm, and many errors that do not only 
deny and deſtroy many of the beautiful ſuperſtructures, but 


ations of Chriſtian religion: Such a toleration as this we con- 
ceive cannot be connived at, much leſs countenanced and al- 
lowed by maſters of families in their houſholds ; by church 
officers in the churches of Chriſt ; or by Chriſtian magiſtrates, 
in Chriſtian - ſtates and commonwealths, without palpable 
croſſing and contradicting the will of God revealed in the 
ſeriptures of truth, Gen. xviii. 19. and xxxv. 1, 2, 3, 4. 1 Sam. 


Tit. iii, 10, 11. Rev. ii. 6, 14, 15, 16, 20. Deut. xiii. 6, 11, 
&c. Joſh. xxii. 11. 1 Kings xviii. 40. 2 Chron. xv. 16, 17. 
| i Kings xii 26. 2 Kings xvii. 18. Ezek. xxiii. 45, 49. Amos v. 

13. Zech. xiii. 3. Therefore have the commiſſioners of the ge- 


is toleration, whilſt, it was but yet in the bud, anno 1649. 
n | And 


do alſo ſtrike at many of the corner ſtones, and chief found - 


Wi. 11, 12, 13, 14. Pſal. ci. 1. 1 Tim. ii. 3, 12. John x. 11 


neral aſſembly of this church witneſſed plainly and fully againſt 


* 
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And the reverend aſſembly of diyines at Weſtminſter, as they 
haye in the Larger Catechiſm, in the expaſition of the ſecond 
commandment, reckoned the tolerating of falſe religions a- 
mongſt the fins forbidden therein; ſo in the Confeſſion of 
Faith, they do aſſert it to be the duty of the magiſtrate to 
take order that the truth of God be kept pure and entire; 
that all blaſphemies and hereſies be ſuppreſſed ; all corrup- 
tions and abuſes in worſhip and diſcipline prevented or; re- 
formed; and all the ordinances of God duly ſettled, admini- 
{tered and obſeryed: and it is a covering will be found not 
of the Lord's Spirit, to ſay, that theſe commandments and 
precedents, and threatenings from the word of God, do not 
concern the magiſtrate in the days of the.goſpel, not only be- 
cauſe the ends and reaſons theręaf, yiz. The glory of God, 
and the preſervation of the image of God, which con- 
ſiſts in holineſs and righteouſneſs amongſt the children of 
men, are moral and perpetual ; but alſo becauſe as the Lord 
hath propheſied and promiſed of the Chriſtian magiſtrate in 
the days of the goſpel, that he ſhall not fdefile the place of the 
Lord's throne, and the place of the ſoles of his feet where 
he will dwell in the midſt of his people, in their ſetting up 
of their threſholds by his threſholds, and their poſts * his 
poſts, Ezek. xliii 7, 8. and that they ſhall thruſt through the 
falſe prophets, Zech. xiji. 3. So hath the Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
himſelf, who is the King of kings and Lord of lords, ſhown 
them an example, by making a ©.ourge of cords, and driving 
buyers and ſellers out of the temple, which was the only act 
of compulſive and external power that we read of him, to 
have exerciſed in all his life, that he might therein give an 
example of that zeal for the houſe of God, which ought to 
poſſeſs all theſe againſt the profaners of his temple, and pol- 
Iuters of his church, to whom God hath given a coactive 
power over the outward man: And the apoſtle Paul, Rom. 
xili. in laying down the magiſtrate's duty, hath inſtructed us, 
that he beareth the ſword to be a terror to evil works; we 
mean, ſuch as appearing in the outward man, do mar the 
glory of God and the good of men, and are ſubject to cog- 
nizance and trial by men, of which ſort are many errors, and 
hereſies, and blaſphemies, 2 Phil. 2. 2 John 10. 2 Tim. iii. 
13. Tit. iii. 10. Rom. xvi. 17. And is it not propheſied in 
the book of the RWelation, That the kingdoms of the world 
Hall become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Chriſt ; and 
that the ien horns ball hate the whore, and make her 4 
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and naked, and ſhall eat her fleſh and burn her with fire, Rev. 
xi. 15. and xvii. 16. Yea, is not the preſent powers, their 
taking upon them to reſtrain popery and prelacy, an undeni- 
able acknowledgement that the civil magiſtrate hath power gi- 
ren of God ſo to do? and if in theſe things, why not in o- 
ther things that are no leſs prejudicial to the glory of God, 
and ſpiritual good of men? 2. Becauſe ſuch a toleration is 
utterly repugnant unto, and inconſiſtent with the indiſpenſi- 
ble oath of God in the ſolemn league and covenant, profeſſed 
to be made in the preſence of Almighty God the ſearcher of 
all hearts, with a true intent to perform the ſame, as we ſhall 
anſwer at that great day, when the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall 
be diſcloſed. Is this toleration the performing of theſe vows 
of God upon us? Or 1s it not the way to caſt looſe the re- 
formed religion in Scotland; to hinder reformation in Eng- 
land; to mar uniformity in one Confeſſion of Faith, Direc- 
tory of Worſhip, Catechiſm, and form of church government? 
And ſhall we hereby extizpate ſuperſtition, hereſy, ſchiſm, 
profaneneſs, and whatſoever ſhall be found contrary to ſound 
doctrine and to the power of godlineſs ? Or is it not the way to 
nurſe them upon our breaſts, and dandle them upon our knees? 
Is this to free our ſouls from the guilt of other mens fins ? 
Or is it not to ſuffer fin upon them, yea, to partake with 
them therein, and ſo partake of their plagues ? Is this to 
make the Lord one and his name one in the three kingdoms? 
Or is it not rather to multiply our gods according to the 
number of our cities? 3. Becauſe this toleration, by the 
countenance which it hath had in this nation theſe ſeven 
years palt, hath already produced many ſad and ſinful effects, 
ſuch as the growth and increaſe of popery ; the ſpreading of 
Libertiniſm, Quakeriſm, Anabaptiſm, and the profaning of 
the Lord's day, and deſpiſing of the ordinances and public 
allemblies of the Lord's people; the contempt and caſting 
loofe of church diſcipline ; the cauſeleſs and unjuſt revolt of 
men of a malignant ſpirit from their own lawful paſtors and 
church officers, and ſundry ſuch like, that are deſtructive un- 
to piety and godlineſs, and to unity and order. And if God 
ſhall not be graciouſly pleaſed, by a wonderful work of power 
and mercy to prevent it, what can be expected, when it is 
now framed into a law, and all laws to the contrary repealed ' 
and taken away, but that it ſhould prove the inlet to all ſort 
of error, and diſtraction and confuſion ? Who knows not how 
lertile the ſpirit of man is ef vain imaginations, and how 
are prone 
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prone to change the truth of God into a lie, that hardly can 
all theſe bounds that are ſet unto it, and theſe bands that are 
put upon it by the Lord, when improven by men to the ut. 
moſt diligence and care kept from debording into error and 
looſeneſs, ſhall it not then overflow all its banks when it may 
do it without contradiction ; yea, in many things expect coun. 
tenance and protection therein? Our hearts tremble to think 
how the glory of God ſhall be trodden under- foot; how the 
8 precious truths of the goſpel ſhall be corrupted and pervertz 
ed ; how the ordinances of Chriſt ſhall-be contemned and ſet 
at nought; how his government ſhall be overthrown ; his 
officers had in contempt; his worſhip polluted ; his day pro- 
faned ; how peoples minds ſhall be troubled, and ſouls ſub. 
verted ; how the power of godlineſs ſhall be eaten up with 
vain janglings ; how the whole work of reformation ſhall not 
only be retarded and obſtructed, but in a great meaſure (if 
not utterly) rendered void ; how, inſtead of reformation we 
ſhall have deformation; inſtead of the power of godlineſs, 
vain jangling ; inſtead of love, bitter heart-burnings and jea- 
louſies; inſtead of union, ſchiſm and diviſion; inſtead of 
peace, contention and ſtrife; inſtead of order and govern- 
ment, anarchy and confuſion ; yea, what elſe can be the fruits 
that ſuch an evil tree can bring forth, or the ſtreams that can 
iſſue from ſo bitter and impure a fountain, but that at laſt our 
candleſtick ſhould be removed, and our fun ſet in a ſad night 
of obſcure darkneſs ? It is above all contradiction, that as the 
ſee of Rome, theſe hundred years paſt, hath always had an 
eye upon Britain, for reducing the churches of Chriſt there- 
in unto their former ſubjection unto the man of ſin, ſo hath 
not her hopes. been more heightened by any thing, than by 
this toleration ; becauſe thereby advantage is miniſtered for 
ſending forth her emiſſaries, for crying down a miniſtry and 
ordinances, and perverting of the precious truths of God, and- 
inſtilling into peoples minds the ſeeds of the popiſh doctrine, 
which maketh many wiſe men fear that theſe nations ſhall 
again, at laſt, be carried back again into Rome, and be ſwal - 
lowed in popiſh ſuperſtition and idolatry. fi AKT 
Next, as we do profeſs the ſorrow of our hearts, fo we do. 
teltify the abhorrence of our ſouls, againſt all the injuries and- 
affronts that have been or are offered and done to the na- 
tional covenant of Scotland, and to the ſolemn league and dar 
covenant of England, Scotland, and Ireland. It is too much anc 
fin upon theſe nations (whereof we acknowledge Um ta 
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have a large ſhare) that they have not attended the duties to 
which they are reſpectively engaged therein, with that ſin- 
cerity, reality and conſtancy that beſeems ſo ſacred and ſ 
Jemn vows made unto God, but have, through the power o 
an unſound and luke-warm heart, «and an unſtable ſpirit, 
come ſhort exceedingly therein; yea, have fallen in many 
breaches of all the articles thereof. But what'a dreadful a- 
ſtoniſhing thing is it, the like whereof we believe hath ſcarce 
been heard amongſt the heathen, that theſe ſolemn vows and 
covenants (which for the ſolemnity, hath had but few paral- 
lels among the nations) ſhould not only be ſcorned and de- 
rided by open adverſaries, but vilified, -reproached, oppoſed 
and trodden under-foot by many who have therein opened 
their mouths unto God, and ſubſcribed and ſealed them with 
their hands; yea, ſought to be buried in oblivion, that the 
name thereof as to the obligation of them, may be no more 
mentioned nor remembered. We cannot remember nor re- 

at but with much indignation and abhorrency of ſpirit, 
how ſome have railed upon, and reviled it, to that height of 
impudence and impiety, as to call it Nehuſtane, the/brazen 
ſerpent that ſhould be broken to pieces, and ground to pow- 
der, leſt men fall down to worſhip it, and to compare the 
preſſing of it to the papiſts holding up the idolatrous euchariſt 
in the eyes of the people, that they may fall down and worſhip 
it; and how others of no better ſpirit have been bold to call 
it a device of the devil, a curſed covenant hatched in hell: 
And which doth more afflict us, as being a more public fin 
upon theſe nations, not only is there no law nor declaration, 
| lince the year 1651, declaring the ſtanding obligation there- 
of, and former laws and declarations relating thereunto to be 
ſtill in force, but the very formaltie and obligation thereof 
is forgotten and laid aſide; and all laws, ſtatutes and ordin- 
ances, and clauſes in any law, ſtatute and ordinance, relating 
to the tie and eſtabliſhment.thereof, repealed, ſo far as they 
are contrary to the liberty and toleration in things religious, 
held forth in the petition of advice. Oh that we were ſenſible 
of the diſhonour that is done to God in theſe things, and of 
the dreadful guilt that theſe nations are involved into thereby, 
and of the great wrath that is like to come thereupon becauſe 
of the ſame. If covenant breaking be a moſt hainous and 
dangerous offence complained of, condemned, threatened, 
and ſeverely plagued of God, Pal. Ixxviii. 34, 35, 36, 37- 
Jer. xi. 10. 2 Kings wvii. 15. Lev. xxvi. 25. Deut. xxis. 20, 
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21, 22, 23, 24- Jer. xxii. 8, 9. Ezek. xvii. 15. Amos i, g, 
Joſh. vii. 11, 12. 2 Sam. xxi. 1, 2. If it be true which waz 
delivered from the word of the Lord by a r&verend divine, 
in his exhortation made to the honourable houſe of commons, 
and reverend divines of the aſſembly at London, before he 
read the covenant, that a truce-breaker is reckoned up amongſt 
the vileſt of Chriſtians, 2 Tim. iii. 3. So a covenant-breaker 
is liſted amongſt the worſt of heathens, Rom. 1. 31. And 
which from the ſame word of truth was delivered hy another 
reverend divine, at the taking of the covenant, by the honour. 
able committee of eſtates, and reverend commiſſioners of the 
general aſſembly in Scotland, That God would ſhake out every 
man from his houſe, and from his labour, that performed not the 
words of this promiſe, Neh .v. 13. If (we ſay) theſe be the true 
ſayings of God, as no doubt they are, becauſe delivered by 
the God of truth, in the ſcriptures of truth, have we not rea- 
| ſon upon the Hearing thereof, to be afraid; that great is the 
wrath of the Lord that is kindled againſt the inhabitants of 
theſe nations, becauſe of forſaking and deſpiſing of his cove- 
nant ; and upon that account, not only to mourn and humble 
ourſelves in private, but alſo to give public watning thereof 
unto others, that (if the Lord ſo will) we may perſuade them 
alſo to humble themſelves, and repent; or if they will not 
hearken and hear, that we may deliver our own ſouls, by 
bearing witneſs to Gog and his truth, and by not hating our 
brother in our heart, but in any wiſe rebuking our neighbour, 
and not ſuffering ſin upon him, Lev. xix. 17: N 
In the laſt place, we do alſo, as miniſters of the goſpel, 
teſtify our diſlike, that the civil powers, who now bear rule 
over this nation, ſhould engroſs into their treaſury, the legal 
ſettled maintenance of all the vacant churches into the land, 
and put the diſpoling thereof into the hands of a civil judi- 
catory, without whoſe interventing approbation ahd warrant 
(notwithſtanding of their being called by the congregation, 
and approven and admitted by the preſbytery) none ſhall be 
authorized or admitted to any ſuch vacant living or benefice, 
as 1s due to the miniſtry in Scotland, and that they do not 
allow them this approbation and warrant, until firſt they do 
declare under their hands, their purpoſe and reſolution to live 
peaceably under the preſent government. 1. Becauſe: this 


way is contrary unto the word of God. The divine right of 


the maintenance of miniſters is a truth that is clearly taught 


in the ſcriptures, both of the Old and New Teſtament, Numb. 
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xviii. 8, 9. Deut. xiv 22, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29. Ezek 
xIv. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. Matth. x. 10. Luke x. 7. 1 Cor. ix. 
45, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, IT, 12, 13, 14. Gal. vi. 6. 1 Tim. v. 17. 
And the ſcriptures alfo teach, that as it is the magiſtrate's 
duty to ſee ſufficient proviſion made for the miniſtry, and (if 
need be) to ſupply their want out of their own treaſury, Iſa, 
xlix. 23- and Ix. 10. 1 Chron. xxix. 1, 2, 3, 4 2 Chron xxxi. 
2, 3, 4, Sc. Neh. xiii 10, 1, 12, 13. Gen. xlvii. 22. So alſo 
that is a great fin before the Lord for them, or any other, to 
take away or devour, or intervert holy things that are now 
already ſettled and devoted unto the maintenance of the goſ- 
pel, and of the worſhip of God, Lev. xxvii 10, 32, 33: Deut. 
xxVi. 12, 13, 14, 15. Prov. xx. 25. 2 Kings xvi. 17. 2 Chron. 
XXV 24. Joel iii. 4, 5. Mal. iii. 8, 9. Acts xix. 37. Rom. ii. 
22. Add to theſe things, that the church of Scotland hath a 
proper patrimony and rents of her own, competent for the 
entertaining of her miniſters, founded for moſt part upon the 
tithes and allocations out of the ſame, and upon particular 
donations and mortifications of private and public benefac- 
tors. 2. That there is no footſtep in the word of God of 
the civil magiſtrate his approbation of a miniſter in the houſe 
of God, as neceſſary, before he have right unto, or power to 
intromit with his maintenance, or of the civil magiſtrate his 
being warranted to put a bar upon the legal maintenance of 
the miniſters of the goſpel, that is due unto them by virtue 
of their office, or to reſtrain it, until firſt they have given 
bonds for their peaceable deportment under his government; 
but that upon the contrary, the word of the Bord doth clear- 
ly teach, that miniſters maintenance is due by virtue of their 
office, and without any ſuch interventing approbation from 
the civil magiſtrate, or any ſuch bonds required of them, or 
given by them: The Holy Ghoſt, Lev. vii. 35, 36- calleth the 
maintenance of the prieſts, the portion of their anointing, in 
the day when he preſented them to miniſter unto the Lord 
in the prieſt's office, which the Lord commanded to be given 
them of the children of Iſrael, in the day when he anointed 
them, by a ſtatute for ever, throughout their generations, 
which is repeated again, Numb. xvii. 18. Their maintenance 
is in many texts of ſcripture, called their inheritance, which 
they were as freely to enjoy, as the people did enjoy their in- 
heritances. The light of nature taught a heathen king to allow 
heathen prieſts ſomewhat more in the freedom of their en- 
Joyments, than to the reſt of 2 ſubjects, Gen. xlvu. 22. _ 
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the part of Levi's covenant of miniſters, having acceſs to their 
maintenance freely by virtue of their office, is of force under 
the goſpel, as well as under the law, as we may ſee from the 
xlvth chapter of the prophecy of Ezekiel: It is there appoint- 
ed that an holy portion of the land be aſſigned for the prieſts, 
the miniſters of the ſanctuary, and given unto them imme- 
diately by the aſſignment and commandment of God, with- 
out ſuch interventing approbation of any civil authority, or 
any ſuch promiſes required of them, or made by them, as 
previous unto their right thereunto. And the ſame thing 
is alſo clearly conſequent from theſe texts in the New Teſta- 
ment which we have cited already, that do prove the main- 
tenance of miniſters under the goſpel, to be due unto them, 
Jure divino, and by virtue of their office. 3. This way of aſ- 
© ſuming and diſpoſing of the maintenance of the miniſters of 
the goſpel, is contrary unto the liberties, and privileges, and 
conſtitutions of this church, founded upon the word of God, 
and confirmed by a conſtant current of many wholeſome laws 
and acts of parliament, made in favours of the church. / Book 
of Diſcipline, head fifth and fixth. 2d Book of Diſcipline, chap. 
ix, x, xii. Act of the General Aſſembly at Edinburgh, Dec. 25. 
1506. Articles touching reformation condeſcended upon in the 
Aſſembly at Edinburgh, July 21. 1567. Act of the Aſſembly at 
Edinburgh, April 24. 1576. Act of Parliament at Edinburgh, 
Oct. 24. 1581 Act of Parliament at Edinburgh, Jan. 1. 1592. 
As alfo, the 6th, 7th, and 8:hwActs of King Charles IId's Par- 
lament at Edinburgh, June 11. 1640. with many other acts of 
the general aſſemblies of this church, and acts of parliament 
of this nation, as will eaſily appear to any that ſhall peruſe 
the regiſters of kirk and ſtate. 4. Becauſe it doth clearly 
tend unto the bringing of the church and the miniſters there- 
of in bondage unto the luſts and will of men, by taking from 
them liberty of diſcharging their conſciences in declaring all 
the counſel of God, and reproving of the fins of all men freely, 
and without reſpect of perſons. Thus being bound in the 
ipirit, we have been conſtrained in this cold and declining 
time (wherein few are valiant for the truth, or do faithfully 
and zealouſly plead for the Lord and his intereſts, and many 
do conſpire for making void of his law, though, bleſſed be his 
Majeſty, he wants not a cloud of honourable witneſſes in theſe 
nations, who have gone before us in theſe things, the meaſure 
of whoſe teſtimony we do deſire in ſome things to fill up, ac- 
cording to the light and {trength which we have received 
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of the Lord,) to ſtand up for his precious truth; and to teſti- 

fy before God, angels and men, our owning and approviag 

of the doctrine, worſhip and government of the church of 

Scotland, and of the national covenant, and of the ſolemn 

league and covenant of the three nations, and of ſo much of 
the work of uniformity in religion, as is attained in one Con- 
feſſion of Faith, Directory of Worſhip, form of church go- 
vernment, and catechiſing; and to profeſs and avouch our ad- 

herence unto all theſe, as having their foundations laid in the 

bleſſed word of truth, and as being agreeable. to that rule that 

bringeth peace in walking according thereto; and to diſclaim 
and diſavow all things that are contrary and deſtructive theres» 
unto, eſpecially the manifold errors and hereſies of theſe 
times, and the vaſt toleration thereof now eſtabliſhed in a law, 
and that groſs Eraſtianiſm whereby the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven are in many things, by exotic. powers, extorted out 
of the hands of Jeſus Chriſt, and the officers of his houſe, and 
the liberties of his houſe wronged, and his ſervants brought 
into bondage, in all which we have (ſo far as we. have obtain- 
ed mercy to. know our own hearts) confidence to take. God 
to record upon our fouls, that we have not deſired nor deſign- 
ed to proyoke. any, nor to appear ſingular ; but in the ſimpli - 
city of our hearts, to diſcharge our conſciences to our flocks, 
and to this whole church and nation, and to all that are inter- 
eſted and concerned in theſe things, and to the churches and 
ſaints abroad, as many as hear. hereof, and to our poſterity 
when we are gone. And therefore we have only to add, firſt, 
That it is the. earneſt deſire of our ſouls, and our ſerious ex- 
hortation and warning to theſe of aur flocks, and to all the 
Lord's people in the.land, that they would labour. to have the 
word of God richly dwelling in them, that they may be avle 
to try the ſpirits, and ta diſcern. of things that differ; to know 


What is truth, and what is error, and what is right, and. what 


is wrong; and that they would ſtudy *to be rooted in, the 
faith and in the love of Jeſus Chriſt, and of his precious truth 
and ordinances, retaining an honourable. eſtimation thereof 
in their hearts, and expreſſing their ſincere affection and re- 
ſpect thereunto in all their ways, and that they would ſtudy 
to keep freſh upon their ſouls, the remembrance of all the 
goodneſs of the Lord, and of all the great works that he hath 
done for us, and for our fathers of old; and of our ſolemn 
vows and covenants made with God in the ſight of angels 
and mep, and neyex ta ſuffer * forgetfulneſs aud profanity 
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to poſſeſs them, as to think themſelves looſed from the true 
and genuine tie thereof; but to keep themſelves under the 
bond of the ſame, and fincerely, really and conſtantly, to en- 
deavour the performance of the duties to which they are 
thereby obliged, and that they may not be offended nor ſtum- 
ble at Jeſus Chriſt and his work, nor faint, nor caſt away 
their confidence, becauſe of backſlidings, and revoltings, and 
diviſions, and hereſies; or becauſe of diſappointments, and 
reproaches, and contradictions, and oppoſitions, and oppreſ- 
ſions, and perſecutions, for theſe things muſt be, that the 

which are approven may be made manifeſt, but that they be 
itrong in the Lord, and in the power of his might, poſſeſſing 
their ſouls in patience, and waiting for his ſalvation, know- 


ing, that he that endureth to the end, ſhall be ſaved; and in 


the mean while, comforting themſelves in this, that God hath 
not caſt off the care of his church and people in this land, 
It is a mercy moſt worthy of our obſervation, that errors and 
hereſies, notwithſtanding all the advantages they have had 
theſe ſeven years paſt in Scotland, have taken hold but of 
few profeſſors, formerly noted for the knowledge and love of 
the truth; and that the preaching of the goſpel, notwith- 
ſtanding all the diſadvantages it hath been attended with theſe 
2 yet hath been bleſſed of God in ſeveral places of the 
and, to the bringing in and building up of ſouls; an evidence 
that the Lord is yet amongſt us, and a promiſing branch of 
hope that he will revive his work, and bring forth his rem- 
nant, and continue to dwell in our land And we are alſo 
bold in our God, to warn the higher powers, into whoſe 
hand the Lord hath, in the depths of his righteous judgments, 
given this nation, that they would not look upon this our 
teſtimony, as eee, from any evil ſpirit, or carnal ot 
politic deſign, but from the ſincere and innocent impreſſions 
of our duty made upon our hearts by Jeſus Chriſt (who 
though he is the Prince of peace, yet did the zeal of the 
Lord's houſe eat him up, and make him witneſs againſt the 


corrupters of his truth, and polluters of his worſhip, and pro- 


faners of his temple, and all unrighteouſneſs of men) nor de- 
ſpiſe the words of ſoberneſs and truth, which though pro: 
ceeding but from a very few poor weak inſtruments,” yet we 
are ſure, have their foundations in the ſcriptures of truth, 
and are, as to the matter confirmed ; we hope, with the heart 


approbation of many of the thouſands of the Ifrael of God in 


this land, but that lay ing aſide the balances of out ward diſ- 
bi C Neg fas penſations, 
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penſations, and politic principles and intendments, they would 


weigh things in the balance of the Lord's ſanctuary, and in 
the fear of the great and dreadful name of the Lord, ſearch 
aud try their way in order to this nation; eſpecially in or- 
der to the houſe of God, which doth in a great meaſure lie 
waſtez yea, would to God were not laid waſte and made de- 
ſolate, and the hedges thereof broken down, whilſt men run 
to build and fence their on houſe. with the ſpoils and ruins 
of the houſe. of God: The wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven againſt all ungodlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of men. 
ſeruſalem hath been a cup of trembling and a 'burdenſome 
tone to many people, and hath cut them in pieces, who 
have burdened themſelves therewith, Zech. xii. 2, 3. and the 
vengeance of the Lord's temple hath: broken in pieces many 
of the powers of the earth, Jer. I. 15, 28. And whoever 


| have endeavoured to raiſe themſelves upon the ruins of his 


houſe, have been buried under the rubbiſh thereof; yea, 
where ſervices hath been otherwiſe commanded and proſper- 
ed of the Lord: Yet when men for rooting of themſelves 
have remitted their zeal for the houſe of God, and counten- 
anced the worſhipping of calves and idol gods, their former 
ſervices have been imputed unto them for iniquity, and the 
Lord hath threatened to avenge them upon them and their 
houſe, 2 Kings x. 29, 32. Hoſea i. 4. And therefore it con- 
cerns the higher powers that now are, under the peril of the 
dreadful diſpleaſure of the Lord of hoſts, who is zealous for 
his holy temple, and for his people, timeouſly and ſeriouſly 
to conſider of theſe things, and whether their actings, in or- 
der to this nation and church in thoſe things that concern 
rirhteouſneſs and religion, be agreeable to the rule of equity, 
and to the bond of the brotherly covenant; or if the royal 
law in theſe matters be not violated, and the ſolemn covenant 
broken and laid aſide, and forgotten, and the hedges of the 
Lord's vine broken down, ſo that all they which do paſs by 
ine way do pluck her, and the boar out of the wood doth 
walte it, and the wild beaſt out of the field doth devour it. 
Return, we beſeech thee, O God of hoſts : look down from heaven, 
and behold and viſit this vine: and the vineyard which thy 
right hand hath planted : and the branch that thou madeſt _ 
ſor thyſelf. It is burnt with fire, it is cut down, they peri 

at the rebuke of thy countenance. Let thy hand be upon the 
man of thy right hand : upon the ſon of man whom thou madeſt 
{ireng for thyſelf. So will not ue go back from thee : quicken 
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us, and we will call upon thy name. Turn us again, O Lord 
God of hofts : cauſe thy face to ſhine, and we ſhall be ſaved. 


October 1658. Subſcribed by us, 


Mr. Samuel Rutherford, profeſſor of divinity at St. An. 
drews, and miniſter of the goſpel there. | 

Mr. James Wedderburn, miniſter of the goſpel at Mponſie. 

— bn Crookſbank, miniſter at Regortoun. 

— James Guthrie, miniſter of the goſpel at Stirling. 

— Alexander Moncrief, miniſter at Scoony. 

— John Murray, miniſter at Methven. 

— KNobert Campbell, miniſter at Mullein. 

— Francis Perſon, miniſter at Kirkmichacl. 
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4 LETTER from ſeveral Miniſters homologating the former 
TESTIMONY. 


EVEREND and dear brethren, being informed that you 
R are upon thoughts of cauſing print the Teſtimony, given 
by you in behalf of the doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline, and go- 
vernment of the kirk of Scotland, and of the national covenant, 
and ſolemn league and covenant, and the work of umformity in 
religion, and againſt the errors, hereſies, and blaſphemies of 
the times, and the toleration thereof, c. And taking to 
our ſerious conſideration the manifold dangers that do threat- 
en religion, and the work of God in theſe nations, eſpecially 
in this church, with the continuance and increaſe thereof 
day by day: We could not but encourage you therein; and 
for the exoneration of our own ſouls, join with you as joint 
witneſſes in thoſe matters. We could have wiſhed, and we 
know, ſo alſo could ye, that there had been a new draught 
fitted in every thing, to the preſent ſtate and condition of the 
time, and to the workings of the ſpirit of deluſion therein: 
and in a ſpecial way taking notice of that unhappy petition 
lately ſubſcribed and promoted by ſome few of our country- 
men, in behalf of that vaſt toleration that is now on foot in 
theſe nations; a petition that we are the more bound to wit- 
neſs againſt, becauſe it is commonly reported, and we believe, 
10t without ground, to be ſubſcribed by Mr. Thomas Ireland, 
who did once profeſs himſelf to be of our number, whoſe” 
miſcarriage in that particular, as we defire to be humbled 
before God for it, ſo we judge it our duty, and we know al- 
ſo, ſo do ye, to bear witneſs againſt it before the world ; but 
«owing that it would take a long time before a new draught 
of a teſtimony could be condeſcended upon, by theſe that live 
at ſuch a diſtance, eſpecially in the winter ſeaſon ; we thought 
it better to encourage you to publiſh this, and to take hold of 
the preſent opportunity of ſignifying our conſent thereunto, 
than to delay, being altogether uncertain what the preſent 
confuſions might bring forth. That we did not at the firſt 
ſubſcribing join therein, was not upon any diſſatisfaction up- 
on the matter which it contains, we being abundantly clear 
in that from the beginning, but ſome of us were cut off from 
the occaſion, by phyſical impediments, and others knowing 
Uat there was at that time ſome endeavours and expectation of 
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an addreſs to be made by ſeveral ſynods, to the civil powerz, 
for remedying of the evils which you then thought fit to wit. 
neſs againſt, in ſuch a way, they judged it more expedient 
for the time, to delay the giving of any ſuch teſtimony, until 
theſe addreſſes ſhould prove ineffectual: and there being now 
no acceſs. thereunto, we are very free to homologate your 
Teſtimony, and do hereby declare our conſent and adherence 
to the ſame, defiring that it may be conſtrued of the world, 
and accepted of God, not only as yours, but as ours and yours 
jointly: So commending you to the grace of God, we con- 
tinue 5 2 4 

| Your very affectionate brethren 
Nov. 22. 1659. in our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 


Mr. Thomas. Lundie, miniſter at Ratray. 

= James Symſon, miniſter at Airth. 
— George Murray, miniſter at Fouls. 

---- Robert Rule, miniſter at Stirling. 

— Thomas Hegg, miniſter at Lerber. 

— Thomas Glaſs, miniſter at Dunkell. 

— James Strachan, miniſter at Dunkell. 

==-- Gilbert Menzies, miniſter at Fortengel. 

>> Patrick Campbell, miniſter at Killin. 


For their reverend brethren Mr. Samuel 
Rutherſord, principal of the divinity 
college in St. Andrews, Mr. James Gu- 
thrie, miniſter at Stirling, and the reſt 
of the brethren ſubſcribing” the Teſti- 
mony. 
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Particularly the ſuffering Miniſters and pro- 
feſſors in the Church of ScoTL a np. 


Reverend, much honoured, and dearly beloved, 


HOPE I need not tell you. (whom I look upon and addreſs 
myſelf unto, as taught of God, not only in the main, but in 
many things that relate to our preſent calamitous caſe and con- 
dition) that the knowledge of the times, and what the Iſrael of 
God ought to do, ſhould be. your ornament and cognizance, dif. 
tinguiſhing you from others, who are brutiſh in their knowledge: 
Neither need I tell you, how impoſſible it is to know, what the 
preſent day and hour makes indiſpenſible duty, without a uſt re. 
flexion on what is paſt ; for the emergencies of the preſent day 
can never be improved to the advantage of preventing the mor- 
row's miſery, without this ; whereas hereby the preſent day may 
be made the better for yeſterday's error. Now, that you and 
I may be helped to a profitable reflexion upon what is paſt, and 
Improve it to its, juſt advantage, the Lord bath been pleaſed, in 
this common and unconcerned ſupor of many, to put it upon the 
heart of a ſervant of his, ro whom he hath given dexterity of 
hand for the undertaking. to give you and me the following hiſ- 
tory, and account of one particular emergent in the ſad hiſtory 
of our time, which hath been followed with the moſt diſmal and 
dire effects of any thing that hath befallen our poor church, and 
the precious remnant therein, ſince the holy Lord was pleaſed to 
give us up into the hand of ſuch as have, with violence and rage, 
overturned that bleſſed and beautiful fabric, reared up and erected 
amongſt us by him, who dwelt in, and made our ſouls glad in his 
houſe, while we walked with him, and he dwelt among us. 

If this Hiſtory. and account be carped at and cried out againſt 
by ſome, that muſt be borne with; for our diſtempers (alas) 
and diftrattions are ariſen to that heat and height, as he who re · 
buketh in the gate is hated and he who ſpeaketh uprightly is ab- 
horred. And yet a faithful and wiſe ſervant, ſeeing how his Lord 
is wror ed, and for what the land is made to mourn, and the 
church :a h:zard to be vuiterly ruined, may not lay his hand up- 
on his mouth, and, to prevent the opening of the mouths of o- 
thers againſt him give up himſelf to a ſtupid filence. But what- 
ever ſome may judge or ſay of what is here faid, and ſet before 
us, wifdom will be juſtified of her children and 1 am ſure the ac- 
count given will be refrefſhtul and acceptable to many, who ** 
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the truth, and lament theſe our receſſions and declinings from our 
6ſt love and ways. Oh if I might mix myſelf amongſt the 
mourners, and thoſe whoſe ſouls are melted and poured out in 
them, in this heart-rending reflexion ! 12 0785 
I ſhall at preſent forbear to ga ſo far back ward as to ſet before 
your eye (which may make you and me go mourning to our grave, 
-and ought to be remembered by us for that very end) what was 
our carriage, or rather, what were our miſcarriages, in the day, 
when the enemy, with diſplayed banner and open-faced violence, 
did raze and overturn all. Oh, if he would raiſe up ſome to re- 
preſent us now unto ourſelves, according to what we-rreally were 


in that day; that ſo we, for our part, might go mourning, to the 


grave, and the ſucceeding generations might thereby take warn- 
ing, and beware.to tread our path, or trace our ſteps, leſt, as we 
have done, they ſhould ſtumble, fall and be broken. 

Leaving therefore this ſad ſubje&, I come to make a blunt and 
abrupt inquiry how did we behave? What was our poſture and 
practice after we had ſo ſtupidly ſtood by, till we ſaw the whole 
work overturned, without offering to interpoſe effectually to pre- 
yent its ruin, or fall with it ? And now, when we ourſelves were 
thruſt from the public exerciſe of our miniſtry, are we found la» 
menting after the Lord? Are we found lying in the duſt, loath- 
ing ourſelves in the remembrance of the ſad and ſoul- afflicting 
ruin, which fell under our hand? Is there now a correſponding how, 
to excite one another unto the firſt love, and to the firſt works 
of the church of Scotland ? doth the ſorrow of every man's ſoul 
look out at his eye, while he beholds the deſolation of the ſanc- 
tuary, the mountain of Zion laid waſte, and the foxes walking 
upon it, and conſiders how ke hath not only outlived the depart- 
ing of the glory, but muſt, if he ſee, and lay to heart what hath 
been in his hand, carry his own tormentor about with him, as hav- 
ing by his conniving, or a cowardiſe unworthy of the ſpirit of 
ambaſſadors for Chriſt, contributed to. the advancement of the 
enemy's deſperate deſign ? Do we now meet, and ſet days apart 


alone and together, on this very deſign, to mourn, to pour out. 


our hearts before him, to weep upon him, importuning him, and 
praying with all manner of prayer and ſupplication for light, for 


life, for zeal, for courage; that as being ſtrengthened with all 


might, according to his glorious power, we might be in caſe to 
ſtand and wirhſtand, in ſo evil a day, and having = all to ſtand ? 
Did we, as knowing from what was paſt, and as not ignorant of 
his devices, plead with our Lord, that we might not be left nor. 
led into temptation ; but that we might be upheld in our integrity, 
and helped upon all hazards to witneſs our ſoul abhorrence at the 
Ways of theſe turners aſide, and overturners of the work of God ? 
Did we, as faithful ambaſſadors of Chriſt, fixedly loyal A 
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exalted Prince; or a us lovers of the ſoul intereſt of thoſe, who 


by their way had witnefled there was no fear of God before their 
eyes, yea. that they ad forgotten, or delete the apprehenſion of 
that eternal God who is above them; and ſo in the madneſs of 
their apoſt cy, without all enquiry or care, whither that way did 
lead them, or where it would land them, run as enraged upon the 
b-fſ-s of the buckler of God +Imighty ? Did we, I ſay, deal plain- 
ly with the men of thele abominations. theſe prodigious wicked. 
neſſes, heſe hateful and h-aven-daring practices? Did we beſeech, 
obteſt, exhorr, yea, ard with an ambaſſador- becoming boldneſs 
charge them, in the name of the living God. to return, as they would 
not be turned into hell for theſe their treacherous rurnings away 
from him, and tranſcendently wicked turnings againſt him! Nay, 
alas! whatever were the ſecret mournings, the ſorrowings, the 
grievinys of ſome, which, I hope, are on record in heaven; yet, 
the firit thing that is heard of in otters, after an interval of ſhame. 
ful ang fiatul ſilence, is a fearleſs making and meddling with the 
ſta ed enemies of the work of God, even while breathing out a 
keeni-(s of cruelty againſt the more zealous fairhful miniſters and 
proteſſors, and this fear'eſs meddling (ere mourning over former 
u faitoafulnefſes and miſcarriages had gone before; ere brethren, 
equally concerned in the caſe, and on whom the care of the church 
did equally lie. yea, and ot ſome of them I may ſay, were no leſs eaten 
up with the Zeai of his houſe, than the conſulters were conſult- 
ed) produced this that fatal Indulgence; and, to uſe the Vindi- 
cator's phraſe, (which he in uſing, upon the occaſion and account 
he makes uſe of it, to deteſtation abuſed) hinc illa lachryme. 
Alas! what elſe but a further defection could be expected, as 
the iſſue and reſuli of theſe meddlings, betwixt, (on the one part) 
noi only the chief inſtruments of all theſe incumbent calamities, 
but men ſet upon thi. miſchief, how to deſtroy by dividing, and 
ruin by heir methods, bey ond hope of an eſcape or recovery, the 
poor remnant and root out the remembrance of that people and 
party, whom in their thoughts, deſires and deſigns, they had de- 
voted to deſtruction. And (on the other part) whatever the men 
had formerly been, or ſtill were; yet I muſt ſay it (and let none 
miſtake me ſo far, as if I intended hereby to reproach or reflect: 
far be it from my ſoul ; for while 1 am conſtrained to mention it, 
I defire to Jet my ink drop out of my pen here, with a wrung and 
wound heart; and to write as knowing what I now ſay muſt meet 
me at the tribunal ; nay, I would forbear to ſay it, if I did not 
believe it ſhould meet me there, if I ſmothered what I am now 
about to ſay, in a truth-prejudging ſilenee) men in as ill caſe to 
have made or meddled in the concerns of Cbriſt and his church, 
with the men with whom they had then to do, in their circum- 
ſtances, as ever any godly men in our church were. I defire ot 
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to be put to the unpleaſant neceſſity of dilating this further; nor, 
if neceſſity be laid upon me, (ſince it is the pure intereſt of truth 


deſire to aim at, without reſpect of perſons) ſhall I decline it, 
though for that I ſhould be yet more vile. | 
Now, as foregoing untenderneſs and declining had paved the 
way, and prepared us for this new ſtep of further defection; ſo 
this wretched Indulgence bath had the moſt deplorable and diſ- 
mal effects; and it the Lord do not graciouſly deliver his ſervants 


and church from what it tends to and threatens, it is like to be 


and prove more fatal to the poor languiſhing remnant, than any + 


ſtep of defection, to which ever any godly men were left, in the 
church of Scotland The hiſtory of its effects and of the bitter 
fruits it hath produced (which will make it the juſt hatred of 
poſterity ; as well as it is the grief, ſorrow and lamentation of 
many ſerious ſouls in the generation) is not at preſent my buſineſs ; 
all I have to hint at this time, in reference to it, ſhall be ſhortly 
this. That however I do not offer to make an addition of ar- 
guments (for that were ſuperfluous, conſidering what the author 
of the following diſcourſe hath ſo nervouſly adduced) yet let me 
addreſs myſelf without offence ; not as an acute diſputant, but as 
a poor blunt, plain, open- bearted wellwiſher to the work and in- 
tereſt of Chriſt, to my indulged brethren (not a few of whom are 
dear to my ſoul ; and, I hope, though they ſhould both deſpiſe 
me and deſpitefully uſe me, ſhall be ſo) in a few plain queſtions. 
Now then the Indulgence is embraced, and thanks to the givers 
are rendered by the takers. I aſk therefore, Firſt, If they could, 
after this their acceptance and giving of thanks to the council, 
have withdrawn from that appearance, and ſiſted themſelves be- 
fore Chriſt Jeſus, the King of his church, and with a ſweet ſereni- 
ty of ſoul have had confidence to offer their thanks to him, for 
being helped to witneſs a good confeſſion againſt the wickedneſs 
of this invaſion, made by the overturners of his work, upon his 
royal prerogative, who built the houſe, and muſt bear the glory; 
for it was either then or never, that it was to have been done ? 
Secondly, Let me aſk, are they ſo very clear and confident in the 
caſe, as they can, not only in dealing with men, hold up their face 
and affirm, without hinck or heſitation, that this is their rejoic- 
ing, even the teſtimony of their conſcience; that in ſimplicity and 
godly ſincerity, not with fleſbly wiſdom, but by the grace of God, 
they have had their converſation before all men, and more abun- 
dantly towards theſe backſliding rulers, before whom they ap- 
peared, now declared enemies to the work of God, and invaders 
of his throne and prerogative: But are they alſo content to be 
carried before the tribunal of Chriſt, with this acceptance from 
thoſe, who have exautorat their Lord and Maſter, in their hand ; 
and to have the quality of their love to the coming of ay <4 
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dom, and their loyalty to Chriſt Jeſus, now oppoſed and put from 
the exerciſe of his royal government by the party indulging, in 
this very Indulgence, tried by ſach a teſt? It were fit, ſure, to 
think on this, and lay it to heart; for each receiver may lay his 
account with it, that ſoon or ſyne he ſhall be pur to it. Thirdly, 
Let me aſk (though I put it out of doubt, they do, and far be it 
| from me to think otherwiſe) whether they believe that Chriſt, 
who purchaſed his church, and bought his crown with his precious 
blood, lives alſo to make interceſſion, and ro plead his own pur- 
chaſe, and procure, by virtue of the price he paid, the execution 
of the written vengeance upon all, who will ſtrive with him fox 
ſtate and ſupremacy in ordering the affairs of his houſe, the church 
of the living God; or who will, in their deſperate daring and 
rage, revolt and exautorat him by their law (which is a legal and 
explicit burſting of his bonds, caſting away his cords from them, 
and, in contempt of, and contradiction to the Chriſt of God, a 
formal taking of his houſe in poſſeſſion) as ovr rulers have done; 
ta the outdoing, in this affront to Jeſus Chriſt, all that ever went 
before them ; or as if they were reſolved never to be outdone b 
any who ſhould come after them, in a coping with the Mediator, 
and a downright denial of him to be King (for now they have put 
Cæſar in his place) ſure, the indulged brethren neither can nor 
will deny this? Then they muſt give me leave to affert and ſub- 
ſume (what hath been as oft upon my ſoul, as F thought upon 
their carriage at that appearance) yea, if they ſpeak conſequently 
to the ſuppoſed conceſhon, they muſt agree with me in it; that 
with the ſame objective aſſurance, I believe the right that Chriſt 
hath bought, to be (ole and ſupreme, in regulating all the affairs 
of his own houſe, to have none to ſhare with him in the autocra- 
toric, archite&onic and magiſterial power of making laws, to o- 
blige the conſcience of his ſubjects, nor to be in caſe to give a mi- 
niſterial power beſides hinifelf : And as I believe the firmneſs of 
the ſtipulation betwixt Jehovah and his Anointed, to ſecure unto 
him his throne, and take vengeance on all his adverſaries; and as 
I believe he lives to make interceffion, ſo I muſt believe alſo that; 
at that very inſtant, when the indulged ſtood before the council, and 
by their mouth made ſuch a harangue, the Mediator, who is ſet down 
at the right hand of God, was interceeding and pleading by his blood, 
by his wounds and paſſion, for the execution of the purchaſed and 
promiſed vengeance upon ſuch, who by the complex of this very 
deed, in a defiance to the everlaſting decree, whereby his throne 
is eſtabliſhed, declared they had taken unto themſelves his houſe 
in poſſeſſion. Ah ! my dear brethren, can the thoughts of ſuch a 
diſcord and diſcrepancy betwixt his interceffion in heaven, and 
your haranguing on earth, enter into your ſoul (and 1 give you 
the defiance to enter into the ſerious thoughts of the matter, 3 
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hold them out) or be reflected upon without terror, trembling, 
confufion of face, ſhame and aſtoniſhment. 

Now, my reverend and very dear brethren, may I not, upon this 
occaſion, make bold to fall before you as proſtrate, and with the 
tear in mine eye, (for I have confidence to ſay it, I ſcarce ſee my 
paper, while by my pen I make this addreſs unto you) humbly 
and earneſtly beg of you, requeſt, beſeech and obteſt you, for your 
bleſſed and glorious Maſter's ſake, who is now crucified again a- 
mongſt us, from whoſe head the crown is taken; for his church's 
ſake, whereof he hath made you miniſters, and ſo magnified you 
amongſt men, in ſending you into the world, under the character 


of his ambaſſadors; for your poor broken-hearted and bleeding | 


brethren's ſake, as ever you would be amongſt the reſtorers o 

our breaches ; as ever you would again be as ſome of you were in 
times paſt, as the chariots and horſemen of Iſrael; as ever you 
would wiſh to be brought again to keep his courts, and to judge his 
houſe; and, when that work is over, to have a place amongſt them 
that ſtand by; as you would not be the occaſion of the rupture 
and utter ruin of the ſmall remnant (for God and all A. and 
underſtanding men will refound this diſtracting and remnant- de- 
ſtroying diviſion, that is amongſt ns, upon this Indulgence) ; as 
you tender the good of the poſterity, and would give an unqueſtion- 
able evidence how intenſely you deſire that Jeſus Chriſt may reign 
and rule without a competitor, when you are gone; as you love 
to live at peace with God, and enjoy, as feeding paſtors and faith- 
ful witneſſes to your Lord, a ſweet ſerenity of ſoul ? Nay, as ever 
you expect to go off the ſtage in good terms with God, and have 
your Maſter's welcome, of well done, good and faithful ſervants, 
and be enrolled, when you are gone, amongſt the confeſſors of his 
name, and holders faſt of the word of his teſtimony, and ſuch as 
had obtained mercy to be valiant for the truth : Let me, I ſay, 
upon all theſe, and many other accounts, make bold to beſeech 
you, without more debate, without more delay. to deliver yours 
ſelves; to deliver the church; to deliver your wounded, weeping 
and overwhelmed brethren ; and to deliver the poſterity from the 
ſnare of that cauſe-deſtroying, church-ruining, remnant-dividing 
Indulgence. Do not ſay, I would wheedle and fool you into an 
Irrational implicitneſs, or bogle you into a relinquiſhing of what 
you have embraced, with a parcel of words, wherein is nothing 
to convince you of the evil of what you have done Read hut the 
following hiſtory ; and if, as in his ſight, without prejudice or 
mind-occzcating paſſion you peruſe it, 1 am not without hope, 
but you will ſuffer yourſelves to be overcome (which. will be ane 
of the greateſt victories you have ever obtained.) into a compli- 
ance with the humble and earneſt beſeechings, not of your poor 
brother only, but of many, who are preſenting you to God, and 
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dare ſeek nothing ior you till this be obtained. Do not offend 
at this laſt word ; for, if it were my laſt, I muſt confeſs unto you, 
I have never had confidence to ſeek any thing for you, ſince you 
embraced that [-du!gence, ſave this; and l know, you have, ſince 
that day, been much out of the prayers of many ſerious perſong, 
to whom you were, and yet are, dear, which hath been none of 
your advantage; yea, whatever uſe you may make of it, yet fide. 
lity to you put me to uſe this freedom, that I have not only found 
myſelf in fetters, but I have obſerved more fervent, judicious and 
gracious perſons, to whom it was a caſe of conſcience ; yea, who 
had no confidence to preſent you to God, as a part of that ſuffer. 
ing remnant, for whom they eſſayed to pour out their hearts be- 
fore him, whereat you will ceaſe to wonder, when you conſider 
that to them, the Indulgence was a defection. But if the follow. 
ing hiſtory prevail not with you, yet let the hiſtory that God 
bath written againſt that acceptance do; leaſt he impoſe the ne. 
ceſſity upon ſome to tranſcribe it, and ſet it before your eye, for 
your further couviction, and a caution to poſterity. But to cloſe 
this, give me leave, dear brethren, to ſay this one word more; 
that often, under my ſinking ſoul-anguiſh and ſorrow, becauſe of 
this Indulgence, and its woful effects, I have with an anticipate 
complacency eſſayed to allay the ſharpneſs of my ſorrow, and to 
flatter myſelf into a chearfulneſs in the pleaſant expectation and 
hope, that amongſt the indulged themſelves, amongſt ſo many 
godly men, there was more than a may be of hope, that the Lord 
would pitch upon ſome of theſe, and make uſe of them, to diſco. 
ver, with more conviction and advantage, the evil of this Indul- 
gence, than any elſe is in caſe to do. Bleſſed ſhall that man or 
theſe men be! And O that I may not be diſappointed in this ex- 
ectation ! | 

I know the following hiſtory will fall under the ſevere cenſures 
of many, and not a few will be ready to cry out againſt it, (who 
ſhall never be able fo anſwer its reaſon, but by clamour) as un- 
ſeaſonable; I grant indeed, that it is the great qualification of 
writing and ſpeaking, that it be ſeaſonable; and it is alſo the 
great commendation of hearers and readers, that they have that 
wildom of heart as to diſcern both time and judgment; for as a 
word in ſeaſon and fitly ſpoken is like apples of gold in pictures 
of ſilver ; ſo it is a rare thing, eſpecially in a declining time, to 
be in caſe to judge what is truly ſuch, and, as heving eſcaped the 
miſtakes ariſing from preconceived prejudices, to approve that 
which is more excellent ; but whatever prejudice may prompt ſome 
to ſay ; yet what is ſaid by this wiſe reprover will be found and 
entertained as an ear-ring of gold, and an ornament of fine gold 
unto an obedient ear And for my confidence in commending it, 


as a word in ſeafon unto the reader, I render theſe reaſons. 11 


"=". 
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If men conſider the hainouſneſs of guilt, which the author hath 


clearly demonſtrated to be wrapped up in, and inſeparably connecte 
with this Indulgence, they will rather ſay, Alas, he hath been tod 
long in coming, to make a diſcovery of its iniquity ; than com- 
plain as if he had come too ſoon. Secondly, If men take it up in 
its true nature and tendency, and cenſider impartially the quality 
of irs defection, according as it is here held forth, if they ſpeak 
their ſoul; they muſt fay, That a ſtanding teſtimony againſt this 
evil is of more value and worth, than all of us are, when ſold out 
of the ground. Thirdly, It will not fall under the cenſure of-un- 
ſealunableneſs by any, except ſuch as do either downright plead 
for the Indulgence and defend it, or elſe connive at it, as an a/7- 
4. nihil, not tb be regarded; and it is to me, and, I hope, will 
e lo to many, in regard of ſuch, that the one may be cured of 
their confidence and the other of their indifferency and deteſtable 
neutrality, a word in ſeaſon. Fourthly, Let this ſilence the cla- 
mours about its unſeaſonableneſs, and ſatisfy, yea plead the in- 
diſpenſible neceſſity of it, at this time, That the indulged bre- 
thren have of late been more hot and high, than formerly, even 
to the threatening of men into a ſilenee at its defection, by boaſting 
us with a vindication of the lawfulnefs of their acceptance; — 
therefore, as to them, it ovght to be juſtly 2 ſea ſonable. 
Fiſth/y. Becauſe ſomewhat hath been of late done even by the 
non-indulged, not only to the ſtrehgtbening of the hands of the in- 
dulged, and giving them new confidence in their courſe, in obliguo, 
by covering all, and cartying towards them, as if they had done 
nothing amiſs, but upon the inatter (for it is beyond my ſhallow 
capacity otherwiſe to interpret or underſtand the deed) by a di- 
rect homologating of that Indulgence ; for now fileuce, as to all 
ſpeaking againſt this evil, is made the very door and porch thro' 
which all the Intrants r& the miniſtry muſt paſs. 1 hope, they 
will not alledge that rhis is miſinformation, for now we have it 
under their own hand ; and the breach of this engagement is 
brought and laid down as a ground, upon which a young man is 
challenged : And therefore *tis now ſimply neceſſary, yea, more 
than high time to diſcover and detect the blackneſs of its defec- 
tion, when the church is thus brought in bondage by it. Sixth, 


The ſevere inſulting over ſome of the poor remnant, who cannot 


forbear to witneſs their abhorrence at it, and dare not diſſemble their 
hatred of it, conſtrained the author to give the world this accounts 
to convince them, how little reaſon the one party hath to inſult thus 
over their poor brethren, and how little cauſe the other have to 
be aſhamed of witneſſing their diflike. Scventhly, Becauſe it hath 
been often and ſtill is objected to us, that we have made a hideous 
hue and cry after it, as a thief, but neither would nor could ren- 
der a reaſon, or prove it to be a coming in, not by the right * 
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but a climbing up another way: And therefore, the intereſt of 
truth conſtrained the author to pive them and the world ſuch a 
plain and public account of the reaſons of his juſt ſatisfaction, as 
may abide ad ſuturam rei memoriam. And Laſtly, Becauſe there 
is a ay be of hope, that as ſome at leaſt of theſe godly men in. 
dulged may be hereby taken off, and all of them made more (9. 
ber, and leſs violent: ſo it is much more to be hoped, that the 
non- indulged will henceforth more ſeriouſly conſider what wa 
to deliver the church from this evil, their brethren out of the 
ſnare, and how to keep themſelves free from the tranſgreſſion of 
giving this evil any interpretative countenance ; (for if God put 
it upon their heart to apply it, the plaiſter is in their hand, viz. A 
juſt diſcountenancing of this as a defection.) And withal, that 
they will henceforth appear more friendly towards the real lovers 
of them and the cauſe ; and holders faſt of their integrity, and leſs 
ſevere againſt ſuch, who ought to be countenanced. cheriſhed, and 
encouraged for their uprightneſs in hating the ſupremacy, as the 
ſpring, and all the ſtreams that flow from that corrupt and curſed 
Cd and hereby ſhall they have better acceſs, when real af. 


fection and tenderneſs upon theſe accounts is witneſſed, to curb 


or cure theſe exceſſes, which are not inſeparable from, yea, inci- 
dent to the zeal of the beſt of ſaints out of heaven; for it is there 
that our fire will want ſmoke Dear brethren, I ſhall detain you 
no longer from peruſing this Hiſtory. And that you may in 
calmneſs and without prejudice conſider what is faid ; and that 
the Lord God himſelf may, as in all things, ſo in this thing alſo, 
give you light, is for you the ſoul deſire of 


Your poor afflicted brother, 
and well wiſlier, 


THE 


— 
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FER the unexpected alteration (which proved indeed 
| a convulſion, falling out ſo ſuddenly) that came upon 
the church, after the king's reſtoration z when, beſide many 
other ſad paſſages, (and too many here to be commemorated) 
the memory of which may make tears trickle down from our 
eyes, ſo many of the able, painful, faithful and ſuceeſsful la- 
bourers in the vineyard of the Lord were, by an act of coun- 
cil, at Glaſgow anng 1662, put from their. work, and by vio- 
lence thruſt out of the vineyard where the Lord had ſet them 
to labour; even to the number of three hundred and above. 
Nor was it enough to the rulers to baniſh all thoſe, by an act, 
from their own pariſhes; but, to make this baniſhment yet 
more grievous, and the life of thoſe faithful ſervants of Chriſt 
yet more bitter and leſs vital, they thereafter did command 
them to remove from their own pariſhes twenty miles; fix 
miles from a cathedral church; and three miles from a bo- 
rough. After (I fay) this ſurpriſing and aſtoniſhing blow, 
tending fo directly to the overthrow of the Lord's miniſtry, 
in that church, and the introduction afterward of abjured pre- 
lacy, whereby the church became ſuddenly filled with a ſwarm 
of locuſts; and the many acts made to enforce a compliance 
among the people with this defection, and actual conformity 
thereunto, and that ſo violently and vigorouſly, as even ſimple 
withdrawing was made ſeditious and criminal, and ſeverely 
puniſhed : the ejected miniſters began to think with them- 
telyes, that this tyrannical ejection did not, nor could not, 
unminiſter them, or make them no more miniſters of Chriſt, 
ſo as they might not preach the goſpel, wherever they were, 
as ambaſſadors of Chriſt ; but, on the contrary, they ſaw that 
they lay under the wrath and diſpleaſure of God, if they 
thould not preach Chriſt ; and that a neceſſity was laid upon 
them, yea, and wo was unto them, if they preached not the. 
goſpel ; according to that, 1 Cor. ix. 16. and they obſerved 
* ; + = WP likewiſe 
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likewiſe, that the neceſſity was now great, yea greater thay 
ever, upon many accounts: And on the other hand, the peo. 
ple being more and more alienated from the ſwarm of. cur. 
ates, as being not only prodigiouſly profane, and laſcivious, 
vain and ignorant, (enough to demonſtrate that they were 
never the authorized 'meſſengers of Chriſt) but alſo highly 
guilty of perjury and defection, in their compliance with, re- 
ceiving their commiſſion immediately from, acting in ſubor. 
dination to, and by a power derived from the abjured pre. 
Jates, contrary to the word of God, the primitive pattern and 
our own reformation, confirmed by oaths, ſolemn vows and 
covenants 3 and being ſenſible of an obligation ſtill lying up- 
on them to own the outed miniſters, as the faithful ſervant 
of Chriſt, and therefore under a neceſſity to hear them, and 
to receive the ordinances of Chriſt, as diſpenſed by them: 
both the one and the other ſaw themſelves called to ſome o- 
ther exerciſe, both to'teſtify their adherence to their former 
avowed profeſſion, their abhorrence of the abjured re-intro- 
duced prelacy, and their willingneſs to keep Chriſt, in' his 
pure ordinances, in the land.” '' 0 EO 
Wherefore not a few of the more ſerious miniſters bethink- 
ing themſelves, and conſidering the many obligations lying 
upon them to preach, and to be inſtant in ſeaſon and out of 
ſeaſon, and conſidering the urgent neceſſity, and withal the 
chearful readineſs and willingneſs of the people to hear, ſaw 
themſelves called of God to preach, as miniſters of the goſ- 
pel, wherever Providence ordered their abode, and thereupon, 
as occaſion offered, preached unto all ſuch as were willing to 
hear ; but at firſt (that they might as little diſpleaſe the rulers 
. as poſlible) only in private houſes, and that for the moſt part, 
(it not altogether) at fuch times, when there was no public 
worthip in the public meeting places. A ſuperplus of caution. 
Baut ſuch was the rage of the new inſtalled 'prelates, and 
ſuch was their indignation at, and enmity againſt thoſe out- 
ed miniſters, and chiefly at and againſt the work they were 
about, as knowing that if Chriſt were kept in the land, and 
a memory only of him- was reſerved, they could 'enjoy no 
quiet in their uſurpations; that they ceaſed not to ſtir up the 
rulers to all extravagancies of cruelty, for ſuppreſſing of the 
innocent, peaceable and harmleſs aſſemblings. Hence came 
ſevere prohibitions, diſcharging all ſuch meetings under ex- 
orbitant penalties, both upon the maſters of the houſes, where 
theſe aſſemblies were found, and upon the miniſter 2 
5 | | t 
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chere exerciſing, and upon all and every one preſent without 
exception. Hence were houſes forced and ſearched, and 
many haled to priſons and ſeveral neceſſitate to eſcape at win- 
dows with the hazard of their lives; officers and ſpies ſent un- 
to, and ſet in ſeyeral ſuſpected places, to ſeize and fall upon 
ſuch as they found at ſuch meetings, or but ſuſpected to have 
been there. Whence it came to paſs that many, both men 
and women, young and old, haye been dragged to priſons, 
and there cloſe kept, as if they had been the worſt of male- 
factors, beſides ſeyeral other outragious and illegal acts of 
violence and oppreſſion committed againſt them, contrary to 
all law, equity and conſcience. . 

The faithful miniſters and people, deſiring ſtill to follow 
the Lord, in the duty of the day, and finding ſo many and ſo 
great difficulties, in their aſſembling in houſes, where they 
were ſo eaſily attrapped, and could with ſo great hazard meet, 
and with difficulty eſcape the hands of theſe burrioes, were 
conſtrained at laſt to keep their meetings in the fields, tho“ 
without all ſhelter from cold, wind; ſnow, and rain: Where- 
upon the rage and fury of the rulers, inſtigated by the pre- 
lates, did break forth into more exceſſtve and boundleſs flames. 
Whence came ſevere acts of council and parliament againſt 
the ſame; and all ways of cruelty imaginable taken to ſup- 
preſs theſe houſe and field meetings; field meetings being diſ- 
charged under the pain of death unto the miniſters and con- 
vocators, and other grievous penalties unto ſuch as did meet: 
Which courſe of ſeverity and rigour hath continued unto 
this day; but to mention the ſeveral ſteps, methods, means, 
conſequences and effects of this tragedy, would make too long 
a digreſſion. 

It is ſufficient for us to notice, that the ſuppreſſing of theſe 
meetings hath been the butt, at which a great part (if not the 
far greateſt) of the acts and actings of the rulers have been 
levelled, ever ſince they began to appear; and the only occa- 
ſion of ſo many acts of cruelty, and of enormity in point of 
jultice and legality ; they being the only eye-ſore of theſe 
enemies of Chriſt and his intereſt, and that which they had 
been hitherto, both with cruelty and craft, ſeeking to deſtroy, 
by tyrannical acts and laws, and by more tyrannical and il- 
legal executions; as if theſe aſſemblers had been no more 
lawful ſubjects, but open traitors, and the worſt of rebels. 
Hence came the filling of priſons with ſuch as were appre- 
bended ; the ſending of ſuch miniſters as were taken * 5 
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Baſs; the ſetting of a great ſum of money upon the heads of 
{ome ; liberty granted to ſoldiers to wound and kill, in ſeek- 
i ing to apprehend miniſters, and to apprehend and trouble an 
perſon they found on the highways ; the ſelling of honeſt peo. 
ple, as ſlaves, unto the French captains, and unto perſons going 
to America the baniſhing of the wives and children of the 
outed miniſters, that were come to Edinburgh for ſhelter, 
commanding them to diſlodge within the ſhort day prefixed, 
under the pain of being forcibly ſhut up, or dragged out; the 
appointment of a-major in Edinburgh, with command over 
the town guards, and a good falary for this very end, to ap. 
prehend, at all times, all ſuch miniſters or people, as he could 
find aſſembling together; the outlawing of ſeveral miniſters, 
and many hundreds of profeſſors, diſcharging all ſupply, were 
it but of bread or water, or of a night's lodging, to be given 
unto them, and what not. | 
In the midſt of all this fury, and after the quaſhing by blood, 
illegal and molt falſely patcht-up forfaltures of ſeveral eſtates, 
eſcheating and confiſcating” of goods, of that trouble, anne 
1666, occaſioned through the barbarous executions of illegal 
commands, againſt ſimple non-compliers with the courſe of 
prelacy, the king (at whoſe inſtigation, or in compliance with 
whoſe deſire and requeſt, I know not; but that it was not of 
God, nor of Chriſt, nor of the Spirit, that I know) eſſayeth 
other means, and taketh other meaſures; (but all tending un- 
to the ſame deſtructive end deſigned, viz. The ſuppreſling 
and banithiny out of the land all theſe memorials of the Lord's 
covenanted intereſt, and of his preſence in the land, the al- 
ſemblies, I mean, of his ſervants, to ſerve and worſhip him, 
according to the pure order of the goſpel, after the example 
of Chriſt and his apoſtles, and thoſe primitive Chriſtians, 
which willingly followed and heard them) when by cruelty 
the rulers ſaw they were not able to attain their end, but the 
more they laboured that way, to ſuppreſs theſe meetings, the 
greater and more frequent they grew, the crafty device of an 
Indulgence to ſome certain ſelect perſons of the wholg, outed 
miniſters is fallen upon; which if it had been more general 
or univerſal than it was, had in all probability, proven an et- 
fectual mean for attaining of that which they were ſo earneſt- 
ly labouring for, viz. The extinction of the whole remnant. 
Being now to diſcourſe of this Indulgence, as it is called, 
we thall begin where it began to appear; that is at the mw 5 
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letter to the council hereanent, dated at Whitehall June 77h 
1669, which was as followeth. | 


CHARLES REX, 
7 IGHT truſtee &c. wee greet you well. Whereas by 
7 the act of councel and proclamation at Glaſgow in 


« the yeer 1662. a.conſiderable number of miniſters were at 
« once turned out, and ſo-debarred from preaching of the 
« poſpel, and exerciſe of the miniſtrie; we are graciouſly 
« pleaſed to authorize you, our privie councel, to appoint ſo 
« many of the outed miniſters, as have lived peaceably and 
&« orderly in the places, where they have reſided, to returne 
« to preach and exerciſe other functions of the miniſtery, in 
et the paroch churches, where they formerly ſerved, (provid- 
« ed they be vacant) and to allow patrons to preſent to other 
« yacant churches, ſuch others of them, as you ſhall approve, 
« And that ſuch of - theſe miniſters, as ſhall take collation 
« from the biſhop of the diocie, and keep preſbyteries and 
« ſynods, may be warranted to lift their ſtipends, as other 
« miniſters of the kingdom. But for ſuch, as are not, or 
if ſhall not be collated by the biſhop, that they have no war- 
e rand to meddle with the vacant ſtipend, but only to poſ- 
'« ſeſſe the manſe and gleib; and that you appoint a collec- 
tor for theſe and all other vacant ſtipends, who ſhall iſſue 
te the ſame, and pay yeerly maintenance to the ſaids not col- 
« lated miniſters, as you ſhall ſee fit to appoint. _ 

“ That all who are reſtored, or allowed to exerciſe the 
« miniſtrie, be in our name and by our authoritie enjoined, 
to conſtitute and keep kirk-ſeſhons, to keep preſbyteries 
* and ſynods, as was done by all miniſters before 1638. And 
« that ſuch of them, as ſhall not obey our commands in keep- 
ing preſbyteries, be confined within the bounds of the pa- 
© roches, where they preach, aye and while they give aſſurance 
i to keep preſbyteries for the future. 

* 'That all, who ſhall be allowed to preach, be ſtrickly en- 
joined, not to admit any of their neighbour or other pa- 
* roches unto their communions, nor baptize their children, 
* nor marry any of them, without the allowance of the mi- 
* nifter of the paroch, to which they belong, unleſs it be va- 
cant for the time. And if it be found upon complaint 
made by any preſbytery to you, our privie councel, that the 
people of the neighbour, or other paroches, reſort to their 
* preachings, and deſerte their own paroch churches, that 
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ic according to the degree of the offence and diſorder, YO 
„ filence the miniſter, who countenances the ſame, for ſhox. 
de ter or longer time, or altogether turne ouf, as you ſee 
& cauſe. And upon complaint made and verified of any ſe- 
« ditious diſcourſe or expreſſions in the pulpit, or elſewhere 
© uttered by any of theſe. miniſters, you are immediately 10 
c turn them out, and further puniſh them according to law 
tc and the degree of the offence. | 
„„ That ſuch of the outed miniſters, who live peaceably 


« and orderly, and are not re-entered, or preſented as afore: 


&« ſaid,” have allowed to them foure hundereth merks Scots, 
© yeerly, out of the vacant churches, for their maintenance, 
& till they be provided of churches. And that even ſuch, 
c who ſhall give aſſurance to live ſo, for the future, be alloy: 
« ed the ſame yeerly maintenance. 

« And ſeeing we have by theſe orders, taken away all pre- 
t tences for conventicles, and provided for the want of ſuck 
© as are, and will be peaceable: If any ſhall be found here- 
© after to preach without authoritie, or keep conventicles, 
* our expreſs pleaſure is, That you proceed with all ſeverity 
% againſt the preachers and hearers, as ſeditious perſons, and 
« contemners of our authority. So leaving the management 
« of theſe diſorders to your prudence, and recommending 
« thera to your care, we bid you farewell. Given at our 
« court, at Whitehall the ſeventh day of June 1669. and of 
* our reigne the 21. yeer, by his majeſty's command 
« LAUDERDAIL” 


Ere we proceed, it will not be amiſs to ſet down here ſome 
few moſt obvious remarks, to the end we may come to un- 
derſtand better the nature and true import of this Indulgence, 
whereof this letter is the ground and baſis. And, 

1. We ſee it is ſaid, That by the act of council, and procla- 
mation at Glaſgow an. 1662. a confiderable number of miniſter: 
were at once turned out ; and ſo (N B.) debarred from preach- 
ing of the goſpel and exerciſe of the miniſtry. Whence we 
cannot but obſerve, that thoſe miniſters, who were by that 
act at Glaſgow baniſhed from their pariſh churches, were not 
only debarred and hindered from preaching of the goſpel, 
and exerciſe of their miniſtry in their own congregations 
(which could not but follow by an inevitable confequence), 
but in the ſenſe and meaning of the court, they were by virtue 
ef that ſentence debarred from, and incapacitated for preach 
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ing of the golpel, and the exerciſe of the miniſtry, any where; 
and ſo according to the meaning of the civil magiſtrate, emit- 
ting this edict, theſe miniſters were /mpliciter depoſed from 
their miniſtry, and looked upon as men having no longer 
power or warrant, before God or man, to proun the goſpel, 
or diſpenſe ordinances, as miniſters thereof. Whence it fol- 
loweth, that the Indulgence (as it is called) is a full and for- 
mal opening of their mouths again; and (as to ſome) a repon- 
ing of them, according to the meaning of the indulgers; who 
doubtleſs will not ſay, (whatever the plain language of their 
practice be) that they have power to countermand what God 
hath commanded, or to diſcharge ſuch, from ſerving Chriſi 
in the miniſtry, as he hath ſtrictly enjoined, and that upon 
all higheſt peril, to ſerve him ſo; but they think they have 
ower from God, to filence miniſters from preaching when 
they will; and again to open their mouths, and grant theni 
liberty to exerciſe the miniſtry, as they ſee good; and that 
the Lord authorizeth what they do; and ſo they do but what 
church judicatories were uſe to do formerly, or prelates 
yet do, as to ſuch who are under them. . : 
Here then being a full, formal, and judicial power granted 
to ſuch as were, in the court's judgment, put from their of- 
fice, deprived of and debarred from the liberty of r 
the ſame, or any part thereof, to re-enter into the full an 
free exerciſe of the ſame; it appeareth to me to be undeni- 
able, that the accepters of this Indulgence have, upon the 
matter, aſſented unto this [grievous incroachment upon the 
privileges of the church of Chriſt. Our church never thought 
it competent to the civil magiſtrate to depoſe miniſters from 
their oſſice, or to ſuſpend them from the exereiſe thereof. 
Let the ſecond Book of Diſcipline be viewed; the CXI Pro- 
poſitio be cofſidered; the Propoſitions for Government be 
looked upon; our firſt or ſecond Confeſſion of Faith, or the 
late Confeſſion drawn up at Weſtminſter be pondered; the 
writings of our worthies, Mr. Rutherford and Mr. Gilleſpie, 
be read; yea, let all our public proceedings, and the whole tenor 
of the public actings of our church be remembered, and it will 
be ſeen that the granting of this unto the magiſtrate is point- 
blank contrary unto all theſe ; yea, and to all the writings of 
the orthodox anti-arminian, anti-eraſtian divines. 
But I know it will be ſaid, That the receivers of the InduK. 
2 cannot help what the magiſtrate ſaith; they know what 


emſelves think; and as they did not look upon themſelv os 
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as depoſed, when baniſhed from their own pariſhes, as ap- 
peared by their preaching elſewhere after that ſentence; ſo 
they grant no ſuch power now unto the magiſtrate; Yea, 
when ſome of the indulged were fome years thereafter called 
before the council, it was ſaid roundly by their mouth, That 
they had received their miniſtry from Jeſus Chriſt. But! 
anſwer, (I.) Though the indulged could not, could the ma. 
giſtrate ſpeak otherwiſe than he would; yet they were ma- 
ſters of themſelves, and of their own actions; and they had 
liberty to do and ſpeak that, which before the world might 
teſtify and declare, that they did not aſſent unto that aſſum- 
ing of church power, but on the contrary did diſſent there. 
from, and proteſt againſt it, as a ſinful uſurpation and in- 
croachment. What public proteſtation was, I pray, given 
in againſt this, firſt or laſt ? What plain and poſitive teſti. 
mony was borne unto the doctrine and practice of our church, 
in this point, which many of our forbearers did own unto 
baniſhment and blood? (2) As for that, which was ſaid by 
the mouth of ſome of them, (of which more afterward) it was 
but a poor ſalvo, in the caſe ; becauſe yo man breathing, nei- 
ther magiſtrate, nor church judicatory, can properly give the 
miniſtry ; that being propcr to Chriſt Jefus alone : Men only 
can inſtrumentally and miniſterially convey and apply the 
power, which is of Chriit, unto ſuch or ſuch a perſon : now 
I ſuppoſe theſe brethren, who ſpoke ſo by their mouth, did 
not think or mean, that they had their miniſtry from Chriſt 
immediately, without the intervention of an inſtrumental and 
miniſterial cauſe : So that notwithſtanding of this, by their 
practice they might and did declare, that the civil magiſtrate 
was the inſtrumental and miniſterial cauſe, lawfully author- 
ized to repone them to their miniſtry ; that is, tha all that 

ower of depoſing and reponing of miniſters, which by our 


reformed doctrine, difcipline and practice, hath been aſſert - 


ed to agree only to church officers and church judicatories, 
is competent to the civil magiſtrate, as ſuch. (3.) Further, 
it may be noticed, that a miniſter once depoſed, or ſuſpend- 
ed, and now reponed by a lawful preſbytery, might ſay the 
ſame, viz. That he receiveth his miniſtry from Feſus Chriſt, 
with full preſcriptions from him, &c. without the leaſt queſ- 
tioning of the lawful miniſterial: and inſtrumental power of 


the preſbytery in that affair: So that it is manifeſt, that 


this could not ſalve them from a real acknowledging the coun- 
eil upon the matter, to have the miniſterial power of depoſ- 
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ing and reponing of miniſters; and that, de jure. (A.) It is 
true, their preaching elſewhere, after their baniſhment from 
their own congregations, will ſay, that in ſo far, they did not 
acknowledge themſelves depoſed from the function; yet it 
will not help much; for their bypaſt faithful deportment will 
not leſſen their feint at this time, but rather aggravate their 
ceding, or their filence, at the accepting of this Indulgence, 
ſpringing forth of ſuch a fountain. Their bypaſt honeſt car- 
riage (I ſpeak here upon ſuppoſition that they did ſedulouſſy 
preach elſewhere, when thruſt from their own charges; tho 
| T apprehend, it will be found true but of a few of them) ſhould 
have prompted them now to a plain declaration of their ad- 
herence to their former principles, and of their abhorrence of 
ſuch groſs and palpable invaſions upon, and uſurpation of the 
power which Chriſt hath granted only to his church. 

2. We may remark that it is ſaid, Ve are graciouſly pleaſed 
to authorize yau, our privy council, (N. B.) to appoint ſo many 
sf them, &c. and again, ag you ſhall approve of. Whence it 
is obvious, (1.) That all the power, which the privy council 
had, was from the king, and conſequently, that they go no great- 
er length than the king's letter did allow ; and that their ac- 
tings could not juſtle with, or croſs the ſcope, intent and de- 
ſign of his majeſty's letter; but fully comply therewith in all 
points, and in all its deſigns. So that, when any doubt ariſ- 
eth anent what the council did, we muſt, for obtaining ſatiſ- 
faction and clearneſs, have our recourſe to this primum mobile, 
the ſpring and principle of this motion, and the ground and 
baſis of the councils actings: Yea, we mult interpret the 


actings and deed of the council by this letter, which was their 


cynoſure, by which they were to direct their courſe, and their 
rule and ground of acting. (2.) It is obvious alſo, that that 
power, which they are authorized to exerciſe, is a power to 


appoint ſuch and ſuch, perſons, as they think meet, and ſhall 


approve of, to go to ſuch and ſuch places. It was not then 


a command given, or power granted to recal the act of Glaſ- 


gow, whereby the miniſters were baniſhed from their charges; 
but a power to meddle with pure church matters, and that 
immediately; that is, to judge and cognoſce of the. qualifica- 
tions of miniſters, and ſo to approve or not approve of them; 


and a power of inſtalling ſuch as they approved of, in ſuch 


places as they ſhall think meet, and none elſe. Theſe things 
are plain, And it is manifeſt, that there is herein a plain, 
clear, palpable and. groſs incroachment on the liberties of the 


8 2 church, 
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church, and on the power granted to her of the Lord Chrig 
Jeſus, as no man will deny, who is not a ſtranger to the word 


of Cod, to the principles of preſbyterian government, and to 


all the acts and actings of our church from the very firſt re. 
formation from popery. Wherefore, ſeeing it is known, that 
in this caſe, qui tacet conſentire videtur, he who is ſilent, i; 
conſtrued to conſent: And it hath-been always accounted in 
our church (and ſo is alſo by the word of God) a finful compli. 
ance with a wicked courſe, not'to give faithful, free and 
timeous teſtimony againſt the ſame; it is undeniable, that 
theſe indulged perſons,' accepting this Indulgence, conveyed 
through ſuch a channel, and flowing from ſuch a fountain, 
as is already ſhown, have not only fainted, as to their duty, 
but are interpretatively aſſenters unto this uſurpation. 

3. The qualification of thoſe who are to be reſtored to the 
miniſtry, is here alſo to be remarked, in thoſe words, So ma- 
ny of the outed miniſters, as have (N. B.) lived peaceably and 
orderly, in the places where they have refided. I ſhall be far 
from ſaying, that miniſters ſhould not live'peaceably and ors 
derly ; but we ought to conſider, what is accounted, living 
peaceably'and orderly, by ſuch as propoſe this qualification: 
And that ſure, to ſpeak it in the ſmootheſt of terms, is a ne- 
gative compliance with all their tyranny; oppreſſion of church 
and country; bloodſhed ; overturning of the work of God; 
eſtabliſhing iniquity by law; perjury, apoſtacy ; re-eſtabliſh- 
ing of perjured prelates, and abjured prelacy; intruding of 
hirelings; perſecution of conſcientious people, for not ac- 
knowledging of theſe hirelings as lawful miniſters of the goſ- 
pel, &c. That is to ſay, have been very quiet and ſilent, as to 
the bearing of faithful witneſs unto the cauſe of God, and 
the work of reformation, according to our ſolemn oaths and 
covenants; and have been loath to tranſgreſs any of their 
iniquitous laws; and careful to walk and carry ſo, in all their 
deportment, as not to diſpleaſe them in the leaſt. Now | 
would think that this very thing ſhould have been enough to 


Have ſcared 'tender conſcientious perſons from accepting this 


Indulgence. What ſon of the church of Scotland equld have 
accepted of a favour, in the boſom of which lay this reproach? 
Who could have accepted of this Indulgence, and not withal 
openly have thereby declared, that he was one of thoſe peace- 
able livers, for whom it was deſigned, and upon whom in 
ſpecial, as ſuch, it was to be conferred ? And however this 
peaceablenefs and orderlineſs was accounted a good qualifica- 
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tion by the rulers, and a ſatisfactory mark unto them of the 
Etneſs of theſe perſons, for receiving of their favours, and a 
ſufficient ground of ſecurity unto them, that theſe perſons 
would not land in the way of their further deſtructive pro- 
preſs, nor mar them in their further pernicious deſigns: It 
ſeemeth ſtrange to me, that conſcientious ſons of the church 
of Scotland, ſhould have ſuffered themſelves to be looked u 
on, with ſuch a ſpecial eye of favour by thoſe enemies, _ 
to be diſtinguiſhed from others by ſuch a character, as in our 
ood times, and according to the wholeſome canons of our 
church, would have expoſed them unto the higheſt of church 
cenſures. Had they not then a fair occaſion here, yea, and 
a loud call, to vindicate themſelves from this aſperſion, how- 
beit eſteemed, judged and declared the prime and indulgence- 
procuring qualification by the rulers ; and to have borne wit- 
neſs unto the truth of God, if their defire to the offered fa- 
vour, and love to that eſteem with the rulers, had not been 
too exceſſive and prevalent ? VTV 7 
But there is another thing beſide remarkable here, viz. 
That here we ſee the magiſtrate aſſumeth to himſelf power to 
preſcribe, to determine and to judge of the neceſſary qualifica- 
tions of miniſters, or of their qualifications ſine quibus non. 
And moreover, that the accepters of the Indulgence after this 
manner, did, upon the matter, and interpretatively, give their 
aſſent to, and approbation of theſe two things. Firſt, That 
the magiſtrate, as ſuch, hath power to preſcribe, to ſpecify 
and to declare what are indeed, and what he will have to be 
looked on, as the only quaFfications neceſſarily requiſite in 
miniſters. And next, That the qualifications, by him here 
ſpecified and expreſſed, are the only qualifications neceſſarily 
requiſite in miniſters: And conſequently, that the apoſtles 
and primitive miniſters, who neither could nor would have 
lived ſo peaceably in reference to the heathen emperors, and 
their wicked decrees, when no more repugnant to the intereſt 
of Chriſt and of the goſpel, than the decrees and executions 
of our rulers have been, were not rightly qualified for the 
miniſtry, Add to theſe, that hereby they b theme 
ſelves to be duly qualified after this manner, that is, to have 
been and yet to be ſuch (and that deſervedly, after the court 
conſtruQtion) as have lived peaceably and orderly, in the places 


where they have reſided. TERS ; 
4. There is another remark in the letter obvious, where it 
is ſaid, That ſuch of theſe miniſters (i. & who are indulged) 

e . . | | | as- 
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as ſhall take collation from the biſhop of the dioceſe, and heep 
. preſbyteries and ſynods, ſhall be warranted to lift up their ſti. 
pends, as other minifters of the kingdom. But ſuch as are net, 
or ſhall not be collated, ſhall have no 1yarrant to meddle with 
the local ſtipend ; but only to poſſeſs the manſe and glebe, and 
Hall have ſuch a yearly maintenance as the council ſhall think 
fit to appaint out of the vacant ſtipende. Though this, at the 
firſt view, may not ſeem very material, yet it will have its 
own weight, when we conſider theſe things following. (i.) 
That the law of God alloweth ſuch as ſerve at the altar, to lire 
by the altar; and that the very ox, that treadeth out the corn, 
ſhould not be muzzled ; and that the labourer ſhould have his 
hire; and we ſee 1 Cor. ix. Gal. vi. 6. 1 Tim. v. 17, 18. And 
that all equity and reaſon requireth, that the benefice ſhould 
follow the office, as an acceſſory and conſequent thereunto. 
(2.) That miniſter's ſtipends are a part of the church rent 
and emoluments ; and are as proper and due unto the mini- 
ſters of the goſpel, who ſerve in the place, as the rents of 
any man's heritage is to him who enjoyeth it; theſe bein 

irrevocably given away and dedicated to the church, and the 
ſaid donation confirmed and ratified by law. (3.) Our fe. | 
cond Book of Diſcipline, approven in all points by the gene- 
ral aſſembly, preſcxibed other collectors of theſe itipends, or 
of the church rents, than ſuch as the king or council ſhould 
name, and that in conformi-y to the word of God and primi- 
tive pattern; as we ſee chap. ix. where, {peaking of the patri- 
monr of the kirk, and the diſtribution thereof; and after they 
hav. told what they mean by the patrimony of the kirk, they 
have theſe words, „To take any of this patrimony by un- 
lawful mcans, and convert it to the peculiar and profane uſe 
of any perſon, we hold it a deteſtable ſacrilege before God.” 
And then they add, © That the goods eccleſiaſtic ought to 
be collected and diſtributed by the deacong, as the word of 
God appoints, that they who bear office in the kirk be pro- 
vided for, without care or ſolicitude“ (4.) That there is an 
introduction here made to that, which may ever hereafter 
prove noxiors and hurtful to the church; even way made to 
the bringing of the miniſters of the goſpel under perfect 
ſlavery unto the ſtate; for hereby we ſee they muſt be ob- 
noxious to them, and depend upon them, not only for the 
quota of their ſtipend, but alſo for the actual and yearly pay- 
ment thereof; for yearly mult there an addreſs be made un- 
to the council, or to the exchequer, by every miniſter for his 
11 1 14 ITY . . 2 ſtipend; 
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ſtipend; though this be altered now, vet there was no ap- 
earance of it, at their accepting of the Indulgence, and ſe- 

veral years after. Though this may ſeem but a matter of 
ſmall moment, yet we think faithful miniſters ſhould have 
been tender of the leaſt thing, which might but occaſion, or 
uſher in bondage and flavery to that poor church, which hath 
had a le life, what for one thing, what for another, 
from the very beginning: And ſagacious perfons might eafily 
have foreſeen whither ſuch a courſe as this did tend. And 
hereafter the ſtate ſhould lay down ſuch a courſe as that, in 
all time coming, all the ſtipends through the land ſhould be 
uplifted by general collectors, thereto appointed by them, and 
iven out by theſe again, to ſuch as, and in what quantity 

the ſtate ſhall think fit, and ſo make the miniſters become 
their ſlaves, and to depend upon them, as if they were their 
domeſtic ſervants and hirelings, (the inconvenience of which 
upon many accounts cannot but be obvious to any conſider- 
ate and judicious perſon) whom had we to blame as firſt 
breaking the ice_in this matter? And was there not here 
ground enough to have refuſed this favour (as it is account- 
ed) thus conveyed z and to have declared, they would chooſe 
rather to preach gratis, than any way contribute unto the lays 
ing of ſuch a yoke upon the neck of the church of Scotland? 

Further, ſee we not here, that ſuch a ſnare was viſible be- 
fore their eyes, that either they ſhould accept of collation from 
the prelates, and fo acknowledge their dependance likewiſe 
on them, and confirm theſe perjured invaders, and comply 
with abjured prelacy; or otherwiſe become the council's pen- 
fioners, which did tend to a manifeſt proſtituting of the cre- 
dit of the miniſtry, and to the obſtructing of miniſterial frees 
dom and faithfulneſs, in declering the mind of God, as be- 
cometh the ambaſſadors of Chriſt? : 

5. The next think to be remarked, is the injunctions here 
laid upon the indulged, which are expreſſed in the letter at 
ſome length. Which injunctions either are lawful, or un- 
lawful. If they be lawful, then, (1.) They muſt obey them 
without any heſitation. (2.) Then they muſt acknowledge 
the conformable clergy, as they are called, to be lawful mini- 
ſters of the goſpel. (3.) And that it is lawful to keep the 
prelate's courts and meetings; and thus condemn themſelves 
for not doing ſo formerly. (4.) Then the people are alſo o- 
bliged in conſcience to own and acknowledge theſe hirelings, 
as lawful miniſters of the goſpel, whom they are —_ „ hy 
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ther they accounted obedience unto theſe injunctions law ful, 
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God to hear and obey, But if they account theſe injunQiong 
unlawful, how Feen by their ſilence, and accepting of 
the Indulgence upon theſe terms, tacitly approve of the ſame? 
To ſays that they did not poſitively approve thereof, is not 
enough: yea, their not diſapproving thereof openly, plainly 
publicly and avowedly, being ſo ſtated as they were, and Rk 
cumſtances conſidered, cannot but be accounted an interpre- 
tative approbation, by all godly, ſober and rational perſons, 
Nor will it avail here, to ſay, that theſe inſtructions were not 
ropoſed condition-ways : for the council, that are both the 
paſt interpreters of this letter, and of their own deed, in con- 
ſequence of and in compliance with the ſame, tell us, in their 
act, Aug. 10th 1677, that the Indulgence was accepted upon 
condition of keeping and obſerving of theſe inſtructions, in 
theſe words : « For as much as the lords of his majeſty's pri. 
vy councel, did confine ſeveral buted miniſters, to particular 
pariſhes, with, allowance to preach and exerciſe the other 
functions of the miniſtry within the ſame ; and did (. B.) 
deliver unto them certain inſtructions to be kept and obſer. 
ved, upon which they accepted the Indulgence granted to 
them.” And again, after whatſoever manner theſe injunc- 
tions were propoſed, yet it is certain, as we ſee, they were 
intended ſo. And if theſe miniſters had expreſsly told the 
council, that they would obſerve none of theſe injunctions, 
becauſe they judged the ſame unlawful, and themſelves o- 
bliged in conſcience to declare the ſame ; ſhall any think, that 
the council would have granted them this Indulgence ? Had 
not that been a direct croſſing of the deſign and purpoſe of 
the king and court ? How ſhould then the people have been 
amuſed into a ſtupid quieſcence, and aſs- like couching under 
the burden, and blown up with an irrational and groundleſs 
expectation of ſome deſirable change? 

It cannot, moreover, here ſatisfy, to ſay, that they under- 
took nothing, but reſolved to do, as they found clearneſs; 
and when they were not clear to obey, to ſubject themſelves 
to the penalty, For the council (as we ſee) offering the In- 
dulgence upon condition of obſerving the injunctions, when 
they accepted of the benefit offered on thoſe terms, they could 
not but alſo embrace the terms, upon which the benefit was 
offered; and their accepting of the benefit was a plain de- 
claration of their acquieſcing in and ſatisfaction with the 
terms. And further, when they accepted of the benefit, ei- 
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of unlawful. If they accounted it lawful, why were they ſo 
diſingenuous as to ſimulate ſome heſitation, when they were 
clear and certain ? This was not the carriage of faithful and 
zealous ſervants of Chriſt. . If they did account that obedi- 
ence unlawful, why did they not declare ſo much, eſpecially 
when their filence, at the acceptance of the benefit ſo offered, 
could not but be conſtrued by all, to be a full ſatisfaction with 
the conditions? Did not their ſilence confirm the council of 
the lawfulneſs-of the obedience required to theſe injunctions? 
This looked not like the carriage of our worthy forefathers, 
and zealous reformers. Moreover, what in caſe the council 
had likewiſe enjoined them after the fame manner of wa 

that they propoſed the foreſaid injunctions) to preach juſtifi- 
cation by works, the pope's infallibility,. or the king's head- 
ſhip over the church, or ſome ſuch thing? Would it have been 
fair in them to have come away thanking their LL. for the 
favour which was beſtowed upon them, and ſatisfying them- 
ſelves with this mental reſervation, We will do as we ſhall be 
anſwerable, and take our hazard? Could any have juſtified 


them in this, or judged their carriage miniſterial ? Might not 


every one have ſaid, that they had taken up their. miniſtry in 
an unlawful way, not approved of God, and ſo had run un- 
ſent? Finally, Let me aſk the reader, if the king or a great 
nobleman ſhould grant to a perſon ſome conſiderable charge 
or employment in his family, which poſſibly the ſame perſon 
had before, but was lately thruſt therefrom; and in the mean 
time ſhould lay upon him ſome injunctions, which ſeemed o- 
nerous, or not very lawful ; could any think that his accepting 
ef the charge and employment, and returning thanks therefore, 
did not ſpeak out moſt clearly his acquiefcing unto the condi- 
tions, his accepting of the charge upon thefe conditions, and hig 
tacit promiſe to obey theſe injunctions, eſpecially ſince he made 
no exceptions againſt them, when mentioned and propoſed ? 
6. We remark further that the letter ſaith, That none of theſe 
miniflers have any ſetlitious diſcourſes or expreſſions in pulpit, or 
e//ewhere. And what is underſtood here, by ſeditious diſcourſes 
or expreſſions, we cannot be ignorant? But now, what conſci- 
entious miniſter can either tacitly promiſe ſuch a thing, or up- 
on the higheſt peril forbear to utter ſuch diſcourſes ? Or who 
can think, that any ſuch thing can be yielded unto, who con- 
ſidereth what God requireth of miniſters, in reference to a 
corrupted and apoſtatized ſtate ? and what the weight of the 
blood of ſouls is? and who hath ever read Ezek. iii 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, and xxxili. 7, 8, 9, 10. and conſidetęd what a 
| T = fearful. 
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fearful thing it is to fall into the hands of a living God? 1: 
is true, the council in their act made no mention of this; for 
what reaſons, themſelves beſt know: Let it is ſure, that the 
king and court expected, that none ſhould have the beneft 
of the Indulgence, but ſuch only, of whom they had, or 
thought they had, all the rational ſecurity imaginable, that 
they ſlwuld be men of other principles, than to utter ſuch 
expreſſions. And we may be very certain, that the council, 
in purſuance of the ends of his majeſty's letter, made choice 
of ſuch as they accounted moſt peaceable, and of whom they 
had the leaſt fears imaginable, that they ſhould ever utter, 
whether in pulpit, or out of pulpit, ſuch ſeditious diſcourſes 
and expreſſions. They took them (no doubt) to be men of 
a more peaceable diſpoſition, as they called it, and more wiſe 
and ſober (to ſpeak according to their dialect). But oh, what 
will after ages fay, who ſhall hear of the king's letter, and 
what the council did in purſuance thereof ; and ſee alfo that 
N. N. &c. without the leaſt teſtimony to the truth, accepted 
of the offer, and never hear, where or when thefe perſons 
were challenged, or accuſed for uttering of ſuch ſpeeches; 
that is, for an honourable mentioning of the glorious work of 
God, ſo miraculouſly wrought and carried on; and a faithful 
teſtifying againſt the unparallelled perfidy and breach of co- 
venant, and againſt the moſt abominable, irreligious, inhu- 
man and tyrannical acts, made for eſtabliſhing of this wicked 
- Courſe of defection? What (I fay) will after ages ſay, when 
they compare this with the valiant and zealous deportment 
of our predeceſſors, and of ſome, at leaſt, of theſe ſame per- 
fons anno 1648, and ſome years preceding ? 

It will not be a ſdfficient covering for this nakedneſs to 
fay, they heard nothing of that while they received the In- 
dulgence : For it is not unlike, but they ſaw or heard of the 
king's letter; and the report of ſuch an expreſſion therein 
ſhould have made them diligent to have got a ſight of it, if it 
was not offered unto them : and their mouth did clearly, in his 
diſcourſe before them as we ſhall hear) intimate, that they 
were no ſtrangers thereunto. And ſuppoſe they had known 
nothing of this, yet they could not be ignorant, that this was 
included in their qualifications. And if they ſhould reject 
all this, as importing no conſent on their part ; let their prac- 
tice, ſince the accepting of the Indulgence, ſay, whether or 
not they have regarded that, as the main and only condition. 
However I think here was ground enough for them to have 


forupled at the embracing of this ſuppoſed favour. The 
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7. The next thing here to be noticed in the letter, is the 
power and command which the king giveth to the council, to 
fence thoſe miniſters for a longer or ſhorter time, if they 
&$ſobey theſe foreſaid injunctions; and if a complaint be ve- 
riſied the ſecond time, to ſilence them for a longer *ime, or 
to turn them out (that is, in plain language, to depoſe them 
ſimpliciter ) eſpecially if they utter any ſeditious ſpeeches. 
He muſt be very blind, who ſeeth not what height of Eraſti- 
aniſm is here: Did ever any of the reformed churches ſay, 
that a magiſtrate, as ſuch, could ſuſpend and depoſe miniſters 
from their office ? Did ever King James aſſume this power 
unto himſelf? See if his declaration, penned with his own 
hand, ſigned and delivered to the commiſſioners of the church 
of Scotland, at Linlithgow, Dec. 7th 1585, ſaith ſo much, 
though at this time he had got his 3 in church mat- 
ters ſcrewed up to the bigheſt peg he thought attainable ? Did 
ever any of our Confeſhons of Faith, Books of Diſcipline, or 
acts and canons of our church, give the power of keys, 
the power of inflicting church cenſures upon miniſters, un+ 
to the civil magiſtrate ? Did ever our divines (for I except the 
court 1 and paraſites, whom I account none of ours) 
write or ſay ſuch a thing? Read what Calderwood hath ſaid, 
in his Altar. Damaſc. P. 23, 24. and what worthy Mr. Ru- 
therford hath ſaid, in his Due Right of Preſbyteries, p. 427. 
and forward; and read that elaborate tractate of Mr. Gilleſ- 
pie's Aaron's Rod Bloſſoming, and ſee if there be any ſuch 
thing hinted there? See if the CXI Propoſitions, or the Pro- 
poſitions for Government, mention any ſuch thing? Now, if 
theſe indulged be not Eraſtian in their principles * I hope 
they are not) I cannot ſee but they are Eraſtian in their prac- 
tices: For they, knowing that ſuch a power was aſſumed by 
the king, and now given and granted by the king unto the 
council, whereby they were authorized to put the fame in 
practice, and ſo to exerciſe pure and intrinſic church power, 
that is, inflict puze church cenſures, ſuſpend and depoſe mini- 
ſters: That is, (1.) Not only not to ſuffer them to preach and 
admuniſter ſacraments, in his kingdom and dominions, (which 
yet worthy Mr. Rutherford will not grant, in his Due Right, 
Oc. p. 439. upon theſe accounts, 1. 3 the king, as king, 
hath not dominion of places, as ſacred and religious; for his 
power in church matters is only cumulative, not privative; 
fo as he cannot take away an houſe, dedicated to God's ſer- 
Vice, no more than he can take away maintenance allotted by 


public authority upon hoſpitals, ſchools, paſtors and doctors. 
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4 The apoſtles might preach in the temple, though civil au- 
ority forbade them. 3. And all know, that he cannot hin- 
der the exerciſe of the miniſtry in any other kingdom. ) It is 
not this ynly, I ſay, but ſimply not to preach and adminiſter 
the ſacraments. (2.) It is not only to diſcharge the exerciſe 
of the miniſtry (which yet Mr. Rutherford, ubi ſupra, p. 431. 
with Calderwood, take to be a degree of ſuſpenſion, which is an 
eccleſiaſtical degree to the cenſure of excommunication; and 
therefore the king may as well excommunicate, and remit and 
retain fins, as he can ſuſpend :) but it is to take away the very 
power of order, given inſtrumentally by the church; if, with 
papiſts and formaliſts, they aſſert not an indelible character. 
And (3.) It is the taking away of what he never gave ; for he 
never ordained, nor could ordain, a paſtor by any law of God; 
that is, eccleſiaſtically deſign, appoint, ſet apart, and conſti- 
tute a qualified perſon to the miniſtry, by prayer and laying 
on of hands; for this was always done by chrel officers, Acts 
$111. 3. and xiv. 23. 1 Tim. iv. 14. and v. 22. 2 Tim. ii. 2. Tit. 
„ Ee 
Doth it not hence appear, that this was a manifeſt uſurp- 
ation of the power and privilege of the church ? And what 
can the ſilence of ſuch as were indulged, as to this, when they 
accepted of the Indulgence, from ſuch as were, 'in the very 
giving thereof, openly and avowedly declaring this their u- 
ſurpation and incroachment, ſay velate the world; but that 
they acquieſced thereunto? This matter was not hid under 
ground: It was plain enough to all, who would not put out 
their own eyes, that the king was aſſuming to himſelf church 
power, and was robbing the church of her privileges; and to 
make way for the full accompliſhment thereof, did here com- 
mand and authorize his council to appoint ſuch and ſuch mi- 
niſters, ſo and ſo qualified, to ſuch and ſuch places, as they 
thought good, with this manifeſt certificate, that they muit 
expect no church cenſures to be inflicted on them, for an) 
crime or miſdemeanour they ſhall be charged with, and be 
found guilty of, but by the civil magiſtrates immediately ; not 
cauſatively, that is, cauſing church judicatories do it; but do- 
ing it immediately themſelves: ' Who then can juſtify them 
and their practice, in accepting, ſo thankfully as they did, 
that Indulgence, without the leaſt word of a teſtimony againſt 
all theſe open and manifeſt incroachments; and that at ſuch 
time, when the deſign of tyrannizing over the church, in an 
Eraſtian way, was fo palpable, and might be ſeen and known 
of all, who would but open their eyes? »- arch 
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But there is another thing, which here occurreth : We ſee 
here that theſf indulged perſons, are ſtanding immediately 
under the cenſure of the civil magiſtrate, not only for tranſ- 
greſſing of the orders and inſtructions given; but alſo (as muſt 


' neceſſarily follow) for any other failing and tranſgreſſion, not 


ſpecified ; as for example, for fornication, ſabbath-breaking, 
and other ſins and ſcandals, deſerving depoſition or ſuſpenſion : 
For, put the caſe, that ſome of them (which yet I have no 
cauſe to fear) ſhould commit any ſuch ſcandal, as did de- 
ſerve, or was uſually puniſhed by ſuſpenſion or oper, 
who ſhall inflit this cenſure upon them but the council? 
There is no church judicatory having power over them for 
that effect; and they are not under the prelates; and we can- 
not think that they may commit ſuch crimes, and continue in 
the miniſtry ; nor may we ſuppoſe that they will ſuſpend or 
depoſe themſelves. | 

8. Moreover we muſt remark here, that the council is to 
take notice of their ſpeeches in pulpit, who are indulged, 
and to puniſh them; yea, to turn them out immediately, if 
they be found to have uttered any ſeditious diſcourſe : By 
which we ſee, that the council is made the immediate formal 
judge of miniſters doctrine, for under the pretext of ſeditious 
doctrine, they may judge and condemn the moſt innocent 
and orthodox truths. No anti-eraſtian divine will grant this 
unto the civil magiſtrate. And though it be true, that the 
civil magiſtrate can only and properly judge of what is truly 
ſeditious, and can only civilly puniſh for ſuch crimes: Yet 
our divines never granted, that the magiſtrate might n prima 
inſtantia examine, and judge of miniſters doctrine, when al- 
edged to be ſeditious or treaſonable : Nor did our church, in 
her pure times ever yield to this. Our church hiſtory tells 
us, that Mr. Andrew Melvin, that faithful and zealous ſer- _ 
vant of Chriſt, would not anſwer before the king and the 
council, for his alledged treaſonable diſcourſe in ſermon, un- 
til he had firſt given in à plain and formal proteſtation; and 
the like was done by worthy Mr. David Black upon the like 
occaſion, and the proteſtation was approven and ſigned by a 
good part of the church of. Scotland 1596. And we know 
alſo upon what ground it was, that that famous late martyr for 
the liberties of the church, Mr. James Guthrie, was queſtion- 
ed, and put to ſuffer: Now where was there any thing ſpo- 


ken by the indulged, to bear witneſs to their adhering to the 


church of Scotland, in this point of truth? What was ſaid, 


that might declare theix diſſent from this piece of cncreach. 
po os men 
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ment? Wag not their ſilence here, and accepting of the Tn. 
dulgence, in the manner as it was accepted, without any pu- 
blic teſtimony for the church of Scotland and her liberties, 
a declaration, that they were willing that all their doQtine 
thould be immediately, and in prima inſtantia, judged and 
examined by the council; and conſequently, that our prede- 
ceſſors in offering proteſtations, in this caſe, were to be con. 
demned, and that Mr, Guthrie died as a fool ? 

g. We remark a ſnare laid in the letter to catch more: for 
it is appointed, that ſuch of the auted miniſters, wha have livei 
peaceably and erderly (here is a diſcrimination made, no leſs 
ſcandalous to the commended, than dangerous to the reſt 
and are not re-entered ar preſented, as aforeſaid, ſhall have ai. 
lowed to them four hundred marks Scots yearly, &c.--- And that 
fuch as will give aſſurance ts live. /o for the future, be allowed 
the ſaid yearly maintenance. Seeing it is not unknown what 
= is e here underſtood, by living peaceably and orderly, 
i | any may ſee what a ſnare is laid here to catch others. But 
= ſome will ſay, what is that to the indulged ? I think it. ſpeaks 
eth very much to them; for had they not accepted of this 
Indulgence, that temptation had been removed from the door 
of others, who now, ſeeing them without any ſeruple accept- 
ing of the Indulgence offered, and granted unto them in ſpecial, 
only upon the account, and in conſideration of their being 
peaceable and orderly livers, are emboldened to take that gra- 
cious gift, and accept of that princely benevolence, upon the 
fame account, and gape for a greater morſel, viz. A vacancy. 
And will not others, who are not faſt rooted, be ready to en- 
gage and give in ſecurity, that they may alſo taſte of the 
king's gratuity ; and ſo fell their conſcience and fidelity, at 
as good a price as they can, And if it fall out otherwiſe (as 
I wiſh and hope it ſhall) that none ſhall accept of thoſe baits, 
under which the hook is ſo conſpicuous; yet no thanks to 
the indulged, who have ſo fairly broken the ice for them. 
I know a ſcandal may be given, whew not taken; and ſuch as 
give the ſcandal, are guilty before God of deſtroying thoſe for 
whom Chriſt died, Rom. xiv. 15. And that word of our Sa- 
viour, Matth. xviii. 6. Luke xvii. 1, 2. Mark ix. 42. is very 
dreadful, But whoſe ſhall offend one of theſe little ones, which 
believe in me, it were better for him, that a milſtone were hang* 
ed about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of the 
fea. I know they will ſay, they are far from this hazard, 
having done nothing but what is duty, and neceſſary duty- 
But though I graut it an indiſpenſible duty for miniſters 9 
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each the goſpel, and to be inſtant in ſeaſon and out of ſeas 
{on : yet they might have preached without the Indulgence, 
a5 others did, and yet do; and the accepting of the Indul- 

ence was not the only neceſſary opening of a door to preach- 
ing. Nor is it of imple preachin that I am here ſpeaking ; 
and they ſhall never be able to make it appear, that it is a ne- 
eeſſary duty to do as they have done, confidering what is al- 
ready ſaid, and what ſhall yet further be ſaid. 

10. There is another particular in the letter worthy of a 
remark, and we ſhall but here name it; and that is, That the 
council is to allow patrons to preſent to vacant churches ſuch 
miniſters as they fhall appreve of. Whence it is clear, that 
without this confent of the patron, which is his real or vir- 
tual preſentation, the miniſters_approven of by the council 
eannot have acceſs unto theſe vacant churches : Therefore 
their accepting of the Indulgence unto vacant places, after 
this manner, is an approving and an eſtabliſhing of the power 
of patrons z whereby they did conderan all ſuch miniſters, 
and poſſibly ſome of themſelves, who formerly had ſuffered 
ejection, according to the act of Glaſgow, becauſe they had 
no clearneſs to accept of this preſentation, even though the 
patron would willingly have granted it, and did of his own 
accord offer it. Did they not hereby alſo condemn that laud- 
able piece of our reformation anno 1649, when theſe preſent- 
ations were aboliſhed, and the people reſtored to their liberty 
of eleCting their own miniſters ? F 

11. We may alſo take notice, that all this contrivance is 
not in order to reduce our church in whole, or in part, to het 
former preſbyterian ſtate and luſtre, or to weaken, or in the 
leaſt deface, the re-eſtabliſhed prelacy, but rather to confirm 
the ſame ; for in the letter: we ſee theſe indulged are to be 
enjoined, in the king's name, and by his authority, to keep preſs 
byteries and ſynods ; that is, the prelates meetings, ſo called; 
for there was no other. As alſo encouragement was' given 
unto them to take the prelates collation. ' So that this con- 
trivance, as it was to gratify a few, ſo it was to corroborate 
the abjured prelates, in their poſſeſſion of what they had ob- 
tained, as their guid mihi dabitis. And further, they were 
diſcharged to exercife any miniſterial function towards any 
of the neighbour pariſhes, where there were curates ſerving. 
Now all theſe injunctions being manifeſtly ſinful and unlaw- 
ful, might have fufficiently cautioned them againſt the re» 
teiving of a favour, fo ſtrangely clogged with ſinful condi- 
tions; or at leaſt, prompted them to have remonſtrated mw 
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ly and faithfully all theſe evils, and plainly declared their fx. 
ed averſeneſs from ever ſubmitting unto theſe injunctions. 
12. The laſt particylar, which I ſhall remark here, is the 
reſult of all this ; or that rather which is the end mainly driven 
at, howbeit couched in words not ſo manifeſtly expreſſive of 
a mainly deſigned end. The words are in the laſt part of the 
letter. And ſeeing we have by theſe orders, taken away al 
pretence for conventicles, and provided fer the want of fuch 91 
are and will be peaceable ; if any ſhall be found hereafter f 
preach without authority, or keep conventicles, our expreſs plea. 
ſure is, that you proceed with all ſeverity againſi the preacher; 
and hearers, as ſeditious perſons, and contemners of our auths. 
rity. In the by, we may here take notice, that according 
to the import and meaning of this letter, no miniſter muſt 
preach either in or out of conventicles, without a borrowed 
authority from the magiſtrate, otherwiſe they are to be look- 
ed upon as ſeditious perſons, and as contemners of authority; 
So that this licence or indulgence was a real clothing of the 
indulged and licenced (in the ſenſe of the court,) with autho. 
rity to preach; as if all they had from Chriſt, conveyed to 
them by the miniſtry of church officers, according to this 
appointment, had been null, and altogether inſignificant, 
Which one thing, in my apprehenſion, had been enough to 
have ſcarred any, that minded to ſtand unto their preſbyteri- 
an, goſpel and anti-eraſtian principles, from accepting of li- 
cences of this nature, fo deſtructive to the very being of an 
eccleſiaſtical miniſtry, and to its dependence on and emanation 
from Chriſt Jeſus, the only Head and King of his church, and 
ſole Fountain of all power and authority, communicated or 
communicable to his ſervants and officers, as ſuch; and ſo 
repugnant unto the methods and midſes of conveyance, inſti- 
tuted and ordained by Chriſt, and practiſed in the primitive 
church. - | 
But the other thing, here chiefly to be noticed, is, that as 
we ſee this device of the Indulgence was hatched and con- 
trived of purpoſe, to bear down theſe conventicles, and to give 
amore colourable ſhew of juſtice inperſecuting the zealous con- 
venticlers. It is true, the perſons indulged were not of thoſe 
chiefly, who kept conventicles, eſpecially in the fields; for if 
ſo, they had not been ſuch as lived peaceably and orderly: 
And ſo the conventicle-preachers were not much diminiſhed 
in their number hereby; yet it was ſuppoſed, that none 
of thoſe, who lived- under the indulged's miniſtry, would 
much trouble themſelves to go to conventicles, and field meet- 
: ings; 
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ings; wherein, in a very great part, their ſuppoſition failed 
not. But now, with what conſcience ſhall we ſuppoſe this 
Indulgence could be accepted, ſeeing thereby every one might 
ſee a further bar and reſtraint put upon thoſe worthies, who 
jeoparded their lives in the high places of the fields in preach- 
ing of the goſpel, and were owned and countenanced of God 
to admiration, in the rich, yea, wonderfully rich bleſſing of 
God upon their labours and miniſtry, diſpenſed by the ſole 
authority of Jeſus Chriſt : yea, and thoſe of them who were 
preſent before the council, Aug. 3d 1672, might have ſeen 
more cruelty breathed out, by ſevere orders againſt thoſe who 
ſtill followed the Lord, in houſes, in vallies, and in moun- 
tains, though contiary to the law: For that very ſame day a 
proclamation was iſſued out, commanding all heritors time- 
ouſly to declare any, who within their bounds ſhall take up- 
on them to preach in ſuch unwarranted meetings (as they 
were called) and make their names known to ſheriffs, ſte- 
wards, lords, and bailiffs of the regalities, or their deputes, 
and all others in public truſt, within whoſe juriſdiction they 
may be apprehended; and authorizing theſe ſheriffs, &c. to 
make exact ſearch and enquiry after them, to apprehend and 
incarcerate their nn, and to acquaint the council of their 
impriſonment z and requiring the magiſtrates of burghs to 
detain them priſoners, till further order; and that under the 
higheſt pain : And alſo declaring that they would put all laws, 
acts and proclamations vigoroully in execution, againſt with- 
drawers from the public worſhip in their own pariſh churches: 
And thus was there a new fiery perſecution raiſed, both a- 
gainſt faithful paſtors and people. May it not be thought, 
that they had carried more honeſtly and miniſterial-like, when 
ſeeing this end and deſign (which could not be hid) if they 
had freely and plainly told the council, they could accept of 
no ſuch courteſy, unleſs the like were granted to all the faith- 
ful and honeſt zealous miniſters in the land ; or at leaſt, had 
declared and proteſted, that what was granted unto them 
_ be no prejudice unto the reſt to preach the goſpel, and 
to be inſtant in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, whereſoever and 
whenſoever occaſion offered ? But now, when nothing of this 
kind was done, did not they contribute their concurrence un- 
to the eſtabliſhing of this midſe, made uſe of for keeping 
down of thoſe aſſemblings of the Lord's people; I mean the 
Indulgence? And did they not hereby plainly enough con- 
demn thoſe meetings, —_— they concurred ſo _— and 


ctually 
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effectually with the council, and the king's deſign to have the 
land freed of them ? | | 
I know it will be ſaid, that they could not procure favour, 
to others: it was enough for them to accept of what was of. 
fered to themſelves. But yet, though they were not maſter 
of the magiſtrate's treaſure of indulgence, they were maſter 
of their own deed; and I ſuppoſe, few of the godly of the 
land would have blamed them, if they had, out of tenderneſs 
to the poor periſhing people, and out of reſpeCt to their ſuf. 
fering brethren, told the council, that, as matters then ſtood, 
they could not accept of that offer, though it had been clean. 
er than it was, unleſs all their brethren were alſo made par- 
takers thereof; or at leaſt, that the houſe and field preachers * 
might not be moleſted. This would have looked like the 
deed of men, reſpecting the public good, and not ſeeking 
themſelves, or their own eaſe and liberty: It would hare 
ſmelled of brotherly affection, if they had ſaid, We will ra 
ther take the ſame lot with our brethren, than do any thing, 
how promiſing ſoever it be of eaſe and quiet to ourſelves, that 
may render their caſe more lamentable and grievous; and 
may ſeem in the leaſt, a countenancing, were it but interpre- 
tatively, of the ſeverities uſed againſt them, or do any thing 
that may encourage unto more cruelty, and to the prejudg- 
ing of the far greateſt part of the land, of the goſpel, now 
going forth with power. | 
If any ſhall ſay, that poſſibly they did not approve of that 


manner of preaching themſelves ; I ſhall return, that poſhbly 


it may be fo, as to ſome of them, who were therefore looked 
on as moſt peaceable and orderly; and ſhall add, that cer- 
tainly ſuch muſt condemn Chriſt and his apoſtles, who were 
the greateſt of conventicle preachers, and almoſt preached no 
other way, wanting always the authority of the ſupreme ma- 
giſtrate, and yet not waiting upon their indulgence. 

But as to all thefe things, deduced from the king's letter, 
it may be, the indulged minifters will think themſelves little 
or nothing concerned, nor obliged to take any notice of what 
is there ſaid, in regard that the king's letter was not directed 
unto them, but unto the council; and it was with the coun- 
cil immediately, and not with the king, that they had to do: 
And therefore are concerned only to notice what the couneil 
did, and ſaid unto them, and required of them, and to notice 
their own carriage again, or return unto the council. For 
anſwer I ſay, It may be ſo, that they ſhall thus think, to cheat 


the world and themſelves by ſuch metaphyſical ab 
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but in our actions before the Lord, and in matters of this na- 
ture, ſo nearly concerning the glory of Chriſt, as King; and 
that in a day, when all things call aloud unto a faithful, free 
and full witneſſing unto and for the truth, ſuch abſtractions 
are neither Chriſtian nor manly. The letter was not hid from 
them, nor the contents thereof unknown to them; for when 
they were before the council, (as we ſhall hear afterward) 
they by their mouth expreſſed their ſenſe ſuſſiciently of that 
letter, and took the favour of the indulgence with all humi- 
lity and thankfulneſs, as his majeſty's royal favour and cle- 
mency. Our forefathers uſed not to carry ſo, when court 
favours were preſſed and urged upon them, but ſearched the 
ground and riſe of theſe, and conſidered their tendency. and 
conſequences; knowing, that favours, granted by ſtanding - 
and ſtated enemies, could not be for advantage, but for hurt. 
The ſpirit of zeal and faithfulneſs would teach us another- 
more moral, plain and Chriftian deportment : But though'the 
indulged ſhould be ſuch metaphyſical abſtracters, contrary to 
that ſpirit of wiſdom and ingenuity, that ſhould lead all 
Chriſtians ; yet the council dealt more plainly and roundly 
(as we ſhall ſee) and told at all occaſions, and in all their acts 
and reſolutions, that what they did was in purſuance of his 
majeſty's commands and royal pleaſure, ſignified in his letter. 
Finally, This abſtraction, though it were yielded to them, 
will not avail; for though the king's letter had never been 
ſeen or heard of, there was enough done by the council and 
its committee, (of which they could not be ignorant) to have 
reſolved them, if they had-not been prepoſleſſed : It was the 
committee of the council that elected them, that judged them 
qualified for the exerciſe of- the miniſtry in ſuch and ſuch 
places; it was the council that did appoint, authorize and 
empower them to exerciſe their miniſtry ; it was the council 
that did depoſe and repoſe, plant and tranſplant, give injunc- 
tions, reſtrictions, and limitations, and puniſh for non-obedi- 
ence, all which will be further cleared in what followeth. - 

Having premiſed theſe few remarks upon the king's letter, 
as neceſſary to the clearing of our way, becauſe that was the 
ground of all; and having, in the by, diſcovered ſeveral things, 
to ſhew the ſinfulneſs of this Indulgence, we ſhall now pro- 
ceed to mention more particularly what was the progreſs of 
this buſineſs, and how this wicked deſign took effect. 

The council appointeth a committee to cognoſce upon the 


matter, ſignified in the king's letter, and to condeſcend upon, 


the miniſters, judged fit and qualified. for ſuch a favour, ac« 
ene, eee 
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cording to the mind of the king, fignified and plainl expreſ. 
ſed in his letter; and upon the pariſhes, to which they were 
to be ordered to go and exercife their miniſtry : Whereupon 
the council enacteth as followeth. | | 


„ Edinburgh, 27. July 1669. 
* 12 lords of his majeſty's privie councel, in purſuance 
of his majeſties commands, ſignified in his letter of 
the 7. of June Jaft, do appoint the perſons following to 
preach, and exerciſe the other functions of the miniſtrie, at 
the vacant kirks underwritten, viz. Mr. Ralph Rodger, late 
miniſter at Glaſgow, to preach at the kirk of Kilwinning : Mr. 
George Hutcheſon, late miniſter in Edinburgh, at the kirk of 
rwing Mr. William Violant, late miniſter at Ferrie at Cam- 
buſnetham : Mr. Robert Miller, late miniſter of Ochiltree, at 
the ſame kirk : Mr. John Park, late miniſter at Stranrawer, 
at the ſame kirk: Mr. William Maitland, late miniſter at 
Whitehorn, at the kirk of Beeth : Mr. John Oliphant, late 
miniſter at Stanhouſe, at the ſame kirk : Mr. John Bell, late 
miniſter at Ardroſſine, at the ſame kirk: Mr. John Cant, 
late miniſter at Kels, at the ſame kirk: and Mr. John 
Mc-Michen, late miniſter at Dalry, at the ſame kirk.” 


Here we ſeg ten were appointed to the places reſpectively 
condefcended upon by the council; and ſome were appoint- 
ed to preach at the churches, out of which they had been e- 
jected; but this was only an accidental thing, and merely be- 
cauſe theſe churches were at that time vacant, as appeareth 
by Mr. John Park's diſappointment, becauſe the prelate pre- 
vented his coming to the kirk deſigned, which had been for- 
merly his own, by thruſting in a curate, notwithſtanding of 
his pleading the benefit of the act of indemnity, in his own 
defence, againſt what was objected againſt him; and thereby 
acknowledged himſelf to have been a traitor in all his former 
actings, and that all the work of reformation was but rebel- 
lion: And there is no difference betwixt the appointment 
made to them, who returned to the places, where formerly 
they had preached, and that appointment, which was made 
to others to go to other churches. The council doth not ſo 
much, as verbally ſignify, the ſentence of baniſhment from 
their own pariſhes by the act of council at Glaſgow, anne 
1662, to be now annulled, as to them, whereby they had li- 
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lace, and there to exerciſe their miniſtry, as ſimply and 
plainly, as if they had never been there before: So that the 
appointment is one and the ſame, as made by the council, in 
purſuance of the king's letter; and all the difference, that was 
in their ſeveral orders and warrants, which they received 
from the council, was in _ of the patrons, and of no- 
thing elſe; as may be ſeen hy the following tenors of theſe acts. 


Followeth the tenor of the Acts of Indulgence, given to the ſe- 
veral miniſters to preach, conform to bis majefly's letter of 
the 7th of June 1669. | | 

is HE lords of his majefty's privie councel, in purfuance 
T of his majeſty's commands, ſignified the 7 of June 

laſt, do appoint Mr. Ralph Roger, late miniſter at Glaſgow, 

to preach and exerciſe the other functions of the miniſtrie, at 
the kirk of Kilwinning.” 

And thus did all the reſt of this kind run. The other runs thus. 


10 Orſameekle as the kirk of . . ... . is vacant, the lords 

of his majeſty's privie councel, in perſuance of his 
majeity's command, fignified by his letter the 7. of June in- 
ſtant; and in regarde of the conſent of the patron, do ap- 
point late miniſter at ..... to teach and exerciſe 
the other functions of the miniſtrie at the ſaid kirk of.. 


Whereby we ſee that theſe orders make no difference be- 
twixt ſuch as were appointed to their own former churches, 
and others who were appointed to other places, ſo that as ta 
this, all of them received a new commiſſion, warrant and 
power to exerciſe their miniſtry, in the places deſigned, as if 
they had never had any relation unto theſe places before. 

Further, it is obſervable here, that theſe orders and acts of 
the council have the ſame "uſe, force and power, that the 
biſhop's collation hath, as to the exerciſe of the miniſtry ; and 
that the ordinance of the rage wary uſed to have in the like 
caſes: and therefore this is all the miniſterial proteſtative 
miſſion, which they have unto the actual exerciſe of their 
miniſtry in theſe places. Thus we ſee the civil magiſtrate 
arrogateth to himſelf that which is purely eccleſiaſtic, viz. 
The placing and diſplacing, the planting and tranſplanting of 
miniſters; and giving them a miniſterial proteſtative miſſion, 
which only belongeth unto church judicatories. So that theſe 
indulged perſons may with as much right be called the coun- 
cils or king's curates, as others are called the biſhop's cu- 
Tates, whom the prelates collate, place and diſplace, plant and 

; 2 | tranſplant, 
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tranſplant, as they pleaſe. And we ſee no preat re 
unto the judicatories of the church, and to their — 
in the one caſe than in the other; and poſſibly the prelate' 
tranſportings are done with ſome more ſeeming regard unto . 
the power of church judicatories, ſuch as they own under 
them: but in this deed of the council, there is not ſo much 
2 ſhew of any deference unto any church j udicatory whatſo- 
ever; nor is there any thing like it. It is obvious then, how 
clear and manifeſt the encroachment on the power of the 
church is, that is here made. And becauſe magiſtrates have 
no ſuch power from the Lord Jeſus, and are not ſo much as 
nominally church officers, (as prelates in ſo far are, at leaſt) 
nor can act any other way, as magiſtrates, than with a co- 
active civil power, and not miniſterially under. Jeſus Chriſt; 
it is manifelt, that the indulged, having this authority unto 
the preſent exerciſe of their miniſtry in ſuch and ſuch places, 
only from the civil magiſtrate acting as ſuch, have not power 
and authority from Chriſt ; for Chriſt conveyeth no power 
and authority in and by the civil magiſtrate, but by his own 
way, by miniſters of his own- appointment, who act under 
him miniſterially. And whether or not, they have not, in 
ſubmitting to his way of conveyance of power, and autho- 
rity to exerciſe their miniſtry hic & nunc; upon the matter 
renounced the former way, by which power and authority 
was miniſterially conveyed unto them; as we uſe to ſpeak of 
ſuch of the prelate's underlings, who have received collation 
from him, and power to. exerciſe their, miniſtry in ſuch and 
ſuch places, where they are now placed, though formerly 
they were ordained and fixed by lawful church judicatories, 
I leave to others to judge. © 1 85 1 | 
But becauſe it may be ſaid, that in theſe foregoing acts 
there is no mention made of the injunctions ſpoken of, in 
his majeſty's letter, to be given to all the indulged miniſters; 
hear what was concluded and enacted by the council on that. 
ſame day. | 
| Edinburgh, July. 27. 166 
. HE lords of his mafeſty's privie . in leer 
a of his majeſty's royal pleaſure, ſignified to them by 
his letter of the 7. of June laſt, doin his majeſty's name and au- 
thority, command and ordaine all ſuch outed miniſters, who 
are, or ſhall be appointed or allowed to exerciſe the miniſtrie; 
that they conſtitute and keep kirk- ſeſſions and preſbytenes 
amd ſynods, as was done by all miniſters, before the yeer 
1638. And the councel declares, that ſuch of them, as ſhall: 
* : | ; 3 
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not obey in keeping of preſbyteries, they ſhall be confined 
within the bounds. of the paroches, where they preach, aye 
and while they give aſſurance to keep the preſbyteries. And 
alſo the councel doth ſtrictly command and enjoine all, who 
hall be allowed to preach, as ſaid is, not to admit any of 
their neighbour or other paroches unto their communions, or 
baptize their children, nor marry any of them; without the 
allowance of the miniſter of the paroch, to which they be- 
Jong, unleſs that paroch be vacant for the time; nor to coun- 
tenance the people of the neighbouring or other paroches, in 
reſorting to their preachings, and deſertiug of their own pa- 
roch churches. And that hereunto they give due obedience, 
as they will be anſwerable on their higheſt peril. And-or- 
daines theſe preſents to be intimate to every perſon, who ſhall 
by authority foreſaid be allowed the exerciſe of the miniſtrie.“ 


We ſee here, that this act, concerning the injunctions, was 
made diſtin from the foregoing Act of Indulgence, and 
theſe injunctions were not expreſsly included or mentioned 
in the Act of Indulgence ; and ſome becauſe of this may poſ- 
fibly think and ſay, that the accepting of the Indulgence is 
the more juſtifiable. But I am not of that mind: For this 
dividing of theſe two, which were conjoined in the king's 
letter, was either done by colluſion of the indulged, or whol- 
ly without their knowledge and conſent. If the former be 
truth, their accepting of the Indulgence is ſo much the more 
condemnable, that it was accompanied with ſuch unfair deal- 
ing, deviſed of purpoſe (for no other end of this deed can be 
imagined) to blindfold and deceive the ſimple ; whom poſſibly 
ſuch a cheat might hoodwink. If the latter be ſaid, viz. That 
the indulged themſelves were utterly ignorant hereof, though 
it is certain, as was ſaid above, they were not ignorant of 
the king's letter: Then I think, the firſt intimation made of 
theſe injunctions unto them ſhould have given ſuch a diſco- 
very of unfair dealing, and of the 'council's purpoſe and in- 
tention to have them inſnared, that the credit of their mini- 
ſtry; the conſcience of their duty to God, and to the ſouls of 
people; the care of ſhunning all appearance of evil; the com- 
mand of God to give no offence ; and other things conſider- 
able of that nature, ſhould have compelled them unto a plain 
and full declaration of their ſenſibleneſs of this cheatry, and 
of their unwillingneſs to accept of favours, ſo clogged with 
ſnares. And if they had thus carried, they had approved 
themſelves (otherwiſe than they did) to the conſciences of all 

| | - men, 
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men, as lovers of upright dealing, and as ſuch who durſt ng 
take on them the * of ſouls, on ſuch unlawful terms 
nor run the errands of God, with ſuch a paſſport. 

As to the conditions themſelves, I hope, even the kmdulged 
perſons themſelves, are ſufficiently convinced of the iniquit 
of them, when (as I hear) they have now at length laid aſide 
the careful obſervance of them: But the careful and circum. 
ſpect obedience yielded unto them at the firſt, is ſtanding a; 
a witneſs againſt them unto this day, and ſheweth that how. 
ever now they neglect the ſame, becauſe poſſibly perceiving 
the council not ſo earneſt in preſſing obſervance, as at the 
firſt ; yet ſo greedy were they of the bait of the Indulgence, 
that they cared not to ſwallow this hook with it, though it 
was an adding of grief to ſuch as had ſorrow enough already, 
and had in it a condemning of ſuch as ſcrupled the hearing 
of the.curates, and ſubmitting to the ordinances of Chriſt, 
adminiſtered by the. 

Before we proceed, it will be fit here to take ſome notice 
of that diſcourſe, which Mr. H. had unto the council, in 
name of the reſt, who were at that time indulged with him; 
for hereby we may be helped to underſtand, what was theit 
ſenſe of the Indulgence, who did receive it; the juſt double 
of which diſcourſe, as it came to mine hand, I ſhall here ſet 
down, as followeth. | 

I am deſired, in the name of my, brethren, here preſent, 
to acknowledge, in all humility and thankfulneſs, his majeſty's 
favour and elemency, in granting us the liberty of the public 
exerciſe of our miniſtry, after ſo long a reſtraint from the 
ſame; and to return here all thanks to your LL. for the cate 
and pains, you have taken therein; and that your LL. hare 
been pleaſed to make us, the unworthieſt of many of out 
brethren, ſo early partakers of the ſame Woe have received 
our miniſtry from Jeſus Chriſt, with full preſcriptions from 
him, for regulating us therein; and mult in diſcharge there- 
of, be accountable to him. And as there can be nothing 
more deſirable, or refreſhing to us on earth, than to have free 
liberty of the exerciſe of our miniſtry under the protection of 
lawful authority, the excellent ordinance of God, and to us 
ever moſt dear and precious; ſo we purpoſe and reſolve to 
behave ourſelves, in the diſcharge of the miniſtry, with that 
wiſdom and prudence, that become faithful miniſters of Jeſus 
Chriſt; and to demean ourſelves towards lawful authority, 
notwithſtanding of our known judgment in church affairs, 
as well becometh loyal ſubjects, and that from a lawful 
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principle of conſcience. And, my LL. our prayer to God 
is, that the Lord would bleſs his majeſty in his perſon and 
orernment, and your LL. in the public adminiſtration ; and 


eſpecially in the purſuance of his majeſty's mind in his letter, 


wherein his ſingular moderation eminently appears; that o- 
thers of our brethren, in due time, may be made ſharers of 
the liberty which, through his majeſty's favour, we now en- 
0 ” rs | Wo, 

1 ſhall not long inſiſt in deſcanting on this diſcourſe, ſee- 
ing it is ſo plain and manifeſt an homologating of the king's 
letter; and conſequently its iniquity is ſo undeniable from 
what was formerly remarked upon that letter, that there is 
no great neceſſity of many more words to that end: only it 
may ſuffice to touch on ſome particulars, in a few words. 
1. We ſee hence, that theſe brethren were not ignorant of 
the king's letter and of the contents thereof, when-they do 
here acknowledge a favour and clemency, granted unto them; 
ſelves thereby. _ 15 Ez | 

2. Nor were they ignorant of the ſcope and deſign of that 
letter, ſeeing they pray, that the Lord would bleſs the coùn- 
5 eſpecially in the purſuance of his majeſty's mind in that 
etter. CER” 

3. Nor were they ignorant particularly of the inſtructions 
contained in that letter, and which were to be given unto 
them as theſe words, with full preſcriptions from him (i. e. 
Chriſt Jeſus) #5 regulate us therein, do clearly ſhow ; for by 
theſe words, as it would appear, they gave their LL. to un- 
derſtand, that it was not needful that theſe inſtructions, or 
preſcriptions,” contained in the king's letter, ſhould be laid 
before them. | . | 
4. Nor were they ignorant, that what the council did here- 
in, was by virtue of, and in full compliance with the deſign 
of the king's letter; and conſequently, that the king's letter, 
and the contents thereof, were the only fpring and original 
of all this indulgence, and of the counciPs power in acting 
in conformity thereto, and actually. granting the Indulgence z 
for they thank their LL. for the care and pains they had ta- 
ken therein; and they pray, that the Lord would bleſs themg 
eſpecially in the purſuance of his majeſty's mind, in his letter. 

5+ It is matter of aſtoniſhment to me, confidering what is 
ſaid, how they could acknowledge this for ſuch an act of fa- 
vour and clemency ; and how they could ſay, that in this 
letter, the king's ſingular moderation did eminently appear, 
when, from what is ſaid, _ what ſhall hereafter be — 

j a F 
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fully held forth, it is ſo notour. That the contents of thi 
letter did hold forth a deſign of overturning all church Pow 
er, as exerciſed by church perſons, and of clothing the counci 
with power to impoſe preſcriptions, to preſcribe rules and 
Iimitations, and to order and regulate miniſters in the exer. 
ciſe of their miniſtry, as alſo with power to place and dif. 
place, plant and tranſplant miniſters, without regard had ei. 
ther to the previous call of the people, or to the miſſion of 
any church judicatory, and of ſubjecting of the exerciſe of 
the miniſtry wholly unto their will and pleaſure ; not to men- 
tion the ſeverity breathed out, in that letter, againſt the al. 
ſemblings of the Lord's people. 


6. It is manifeſt from what is 29 marked, that the 
e 


indulged brethren did own that letter of the king's as the on. 
ly rife and fountain of the favour, which they were made par- 
takers of; and therefore did not take the Indulgence only 
from the council, but from the king principally, as the on- 
ly ſpring thereof, conveying the ſame to them, through the 
channel and medium of the council, who did nothing but by 
virtue of that letter, and in obedience thereunto. Whence 
we ſee, that there is no ground to abſtract the ſtream from 
the fountain, or to think that theſe miniſters could imagine, 
that they were only to notice what the council did, and no 
more; for as they neityer did this, ſo it were unreaſonable to 
think they could do ſo. | 


7. They acknowledged here, that as to the liberty of the 


ublic exerciſe of their miniſtry, they were only beholden un- 


to this Indulgence ; for, for this cauſe they give thanks: and 
thus did tacitly grant, that there ought to be no public exer- 
ciſe of the miniſtry, without liberty granted from the magi- 
ſtrate; whereby they not only condemned all theſe faithful 
miniſters, who ventured, without that liberty granted, to 
rh publicly, where occaſion offered in houſes, or in the 
elds; but they likewiſe condemned Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
the greateſt of conventicle-keepers. So likewiſe they do 
tacitly here grant, that when the magiſtrate prohibiteth the 
public exerciſe of the miniſtry, for longer or ſhorter time, he 
mult not be diſobeyed; whereby the magiſtrate hath the pow- 
er yielded to him of ſuſpending and depoſing miniſters from 
the exerciſe of their function. It is true, magiſtrates can 
hinder the peaceable public exerciſe, or free public exerciſe, 
by outward force and conſtraint ; but they ſpeak not here of 
the freedom of peaceable public exerciſe, but ſimply of the 
freedom of public exerciſe of the miniſtry. Our own ch 
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hiſtory tells us, how famous Mr. Bruce was caſt in a fever, 
through terror of conſcience, for promiſing filence but for ten 
days, though in hopes of greater liberty. 

8. It is obſervable here, how thankful they are for partak- 
ing alone (as choſen out from their brethren) of this fayour z 
whileas this very act of ſeparating them from their brethren, 
hould have been a ſufficient ground for them to have rejected 
the tendered ſuppoſed favour, ſeeing by the accepting thereof, 
in this ſeparated way, they ſuffered themſelves to be divided 
from their brethren, contrary to their ſworn covenants ; not 
to ſpeak of the ſtigma they received thereby. 

9. They ſay, That they received their miniſtry from, 7eſus 
Chriſt. But why was it not ſaid, as ſome of them (if Lam 
not miſinformed) defired, only from J. C.? When this was de- 
ſgnedly and deliberately left out, let all the world judge, 
ether in this they carried as faithful miniſters of the goſ- 
pel or not? For my part, I cannot but judge, that this was a. 
manifeſt betraying of the cauſe, and a giving up of all to the 
magiſtrate : for hereby they declared, that in their judgments, 
either they had their miniſtry from others, as well as from. 
Chriſt, that is, from the magiſtrate as well as from Chriſt, 
and that in a co-equality and co-ordination or ele, that they 
had it not from Chriſt immediately but from men, from the 
magiſtrates, in ſubordination to Chriſt, Now, neither of 
theſe can aſſort with truth, and with our principles: Not the 
former; for then Chriſt ſhould not be ſole king, but half, and, 
the magiſtrate ſhould have the half of Chriſt's throne, crown, 
ſceptre and glory : which were blaſphemy to think. Not the 
latter; for magiſtracy is not ſubordinate in a direct line unto, 
Chriſt, as mediator z nor hath Chriſt ſubſtitute the magiſtrate 
as his vicar z nor hath he given to him, as ſuch, a miniſterial, 
power under ira, to convey miniſterially (in reſpect, of the 
ſubjects) or with a miniſterial authority, as his ſervants, what 
power of miſſion he giveth to his miniſters; magiſtrates, as 
ſuch, act not miniſterially, or with a miniſterial authority, in 
reference to their ſubjects, but with a coactive, autocratorical, 
and architectonic power and authority. If it be ſaid, that 
they reſerved only to the magiſtrate hereby, the power to 
grant the liberty of the free exerciſe; but they meant, that 
they re&ived the miniſtry itſelf from Jefus Chriſt alone. 1 
anſwer, had they ſpoken ſo, we might then have underſtood 
them ſo. But though they had ſaid ſo, the cauſe had been 
betrayed, for if they have their miniſtry from Chriſt alone, 
they muſt alſo have the free exerciſe of the ſame. mY 
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be the magiſtrate, or church officers : not church officers; for 
neither had they any call to ſpeak of that here; nor doth 
church officers hold forth any preſcriptions but Chriſt's, and 
that in the name of Chriſt. If that other be the magiſtrate, 
then it muſt either be meant, collaterally, or ſubordinately to 
Chriſt. Not ſubordinately, for they are not appointed of 
Chriſt for that end; nor do they, as magiſtrates, act mini- 
ſerially, but magiſterially; not collaterally, for then they 
ſhould have theſe preſcriptions equally from the magiſtrates - 
as from Chriſt ; and that the magiſtrate ſhould be equal and 
king of the church with Chriſt, which is blaſphemy. 

More might be here noted, but what is ſaid is enough to 
our purpoſe at preſent ; and what was faid above needeth not 
to be here repeated. 

But now we muſt proceed : Theſe fore-mentioned were not 
all who were that year indulged; for the ſame ſuppoſed favour 
was granted to others ſhortly thereafter, as appeareth by theſe 
extracts out of the regiſter. 

Edinburgh, Aug. 3. 1669. 

i HE perſons under-written were licenced to preach at 

the kirks after-ſpecified, viz. Mr. John Scot, late 

at Oxnam, at the ſame kirk; Mr. William Hamiltoun, late 

at Glasford, at the kirk of Evandale ; Mr. Robert Mitchel, late 

at Luſs, at the ſame kirk; Mr. John Gemmil, late at Symm- 

ingtown, at the ſame kirk ; Mr. Robert Duncanſon, late at 

Lochanſide, at Kildochrennan; Mr. Andrew Cameron, late at 
Kilfinnan, now at Lochead in Kintyre.“ 

0 Edinburgh, 2. Sept. 1669. 

e For as much as the kirk of Pencaitland is now vacant, 
by deceaſe of Mr. Alexander Vernor, late miniſter thereat ; 
and there being ſome queſtions and legal purſuits before the 
judge ordinare, concerning the right of patronage of this 
kirk: Until the deciding whereof the kirk will be vacant, if 
remeed be not.provided : Therefore the lords of his majeſty's 
privie councel, in purſuance of his majeſty's pleaſure, expreſſ- 
ed in his letter of the 7. of June laſt, have thought fit at this 
time and for this vacancie allennerty, to appoint Mr. Robert 
Douglas, late miniſter at Edinburgh, to preach and exerciſe 
the function of the miniſtrie, at the faid kirk of Pencaitland. 
And it is hereby declared, that thir preſents ſhall be without 
prejudice of the right of patronage, according as the ſame 
mall be found and declared by the judge ordinarie.“ | 

| Se, Edinburgh, Sept. 2. 166g. 
The perſons under-written were licenſed to preach 0 
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the kirks after-ſpecified, viz. Mr. Matthew Ramſay, late 3 
Kilpatrick, to preach at Paiſley ; Mr. Alexander Hamilt 
late miniſter at Dalmenie, at the ſame kirk; Mr. Andrey 

Dalrymple, late miniſter at Affleck, at Dalganie ; Mr. Jamey 
Fletcher, late miniſter at Neuthcome, at the ſame kirk; Mr 
Andrew Mc-Claine, late miniſter at Craigneis, at Kilchats 


* Mr. Donald Moriſon, late at Kilmaglais, at Ardnamur. 
chant.” 


Edinburgh, Sept. laſt 1669, 

© The perſons following were ordained to preach at the 

kirks after-ſpecihed, viz. Mr. John Stirling, at Hounam; 

Mr. Robert Mowat at Harriot; Mr. James Hamiltoun at 

Egleſhame; Mr. Robert Hunter at Downing; Mr. John 
Forreſter at Tilliallan with Mr. Andrew Reid, infirme.” 


G Edinburgh, Dec. 9. 1669. 

« Mr. Alexander Blair at Galſtown ; Mr. John Primrofc 
at Queensferry; Mr. David Brown at Craigie ; Mr John 
Craufurd at Lamingtoun with Mr. John Hamiltoun aged and 
infirme; Mr. James Vetch at Machline.” | 


VT Edinburgh, Dec. 16. 1669. 
Mr. John Bairdie at Paiſley with Mr. Matthew Ramſcy 
infirme.” | 


Thus we ſee there were this year, 1669, five and thirty in 
all licenced and indulged, and ordained to preach, in the ſe- 
veral places ſpecified, upon the council's order, in purſuancy 
of the king's royal pleaſure. And in the following year, we 
will find the fame order given unte and obeyed by others. 
But ere we proceed, it will not be amiſs, that we take no- 
tice of the firſt act of parliament, held this year, Nov. 16. 
1669. and corſequently, before the laſt ſix were licenced. 
The act is, An Act aſſerting his Majeſty's ſupremacy over al 
perſons, and in all cauſes eccleſiaſtical. Whereby what was 
done by the council, in purſuance of his majeſty's pleaſure, 
fignified by his letter, in the matter of granting theſe indul- 
gences, is upon the matter confirmed and ratified by parlia- 
ment, when his majeſty's ſupremacy is ſo ampliated and ex- 
plained, as may comprehend within its verge all that eccle- 
ſiaſtic power that was exerced, or ordained to be exerced, 
in the granting of the Indulgence, with its antecedents, con- 
comitants and conſequences and a ſure way is laid for cat- 
Tying on the ſame delign of the Indulgence, in all time com- 
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; Nov. 16. 1669. 

te HE eſtates of parliament having ſeriouſly conſidered, 
how neceſlary it is, for the good and peace of the 
church and ſtate, that his majeſty's power and. authority, in 
relation to matters and perſons eccleſiaſtical, be more clearly 
afſerted by an act of parliament : Have therefore thought fit it 
be enacted, aſſerted and declared: Likeas his majeſty with 
advice and conſent of his eſtates of parliament, doth hereby 
enact, aſſert and declare, that his majeſty hath the ſupreme 
authority and ſupremacy over all perſons, and in all cauſes 
eccleſiaſtical, within this his kingdom: and that by virtue 
thereof, the ordering and diſpoſal of the external government 
and policy of the church, doth properly belong to his ma- 
jeſty and his ſucceſſors, as an inherent right to the crown. 
And that his majeſty and his ſucceſſors may ſettle, enact and 
amit ſuch conſtitutions, acts and orders, concerning the ad- 
miniſtration of the external government of the church, and 
the perſons employed in the ſame ; and concerning all eccle- 
faſtical meetings, and matters to be propoſed and determin- 
ed therein, as they in their royal wiſdom ſhall think fit: 
which acts, orders and conſtitutions, being recorded in the 
books of council and duely publiſhed, are to be obſerved and 
obeyed by all his majeſty's ſubjects; any law, act or cuſtom 
to the contrary notwithſtanding. Likeas his majeſty, with 
advice and conſent foreſaid, doth reſcind and annul laws, acts 
and clauſes thereof, and all cuſtomes and conſtitutions, civil 
or eccleſiaſtic, which are contraxy to, or inconſiſtent with his 
majeſty's ſupremacy, as it is hereby aſſerted. And declares 
the ſame void and null, in all time coming.” 

Concerning the irreligiouſneſs, antichriſtianiſm and exor- 
bitancy of this explicatory, and (as to ſome things) ampliato- 
ry act and aſſertion of the king's ſupremacy in church affairs, 
much, yea very much might be ſaid; but our preſent buſineſs 
calleth us to ſpeak of it, only in reference to the Indulgence; 
that we may ſee with what friendly aſpect this ſupremacy 
looketh towards the Indulgence, and with what veneration 
the Indulgence reſpecteth the ſupremacy z to the end it may 
appear how the Indulgence hath contributed to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of this ſupra-papal ſupremacy ; and how the accepters 
thereuf ſtand chargeable with a virtual and material appro- 
bation of, and conſent to the dreadful uſurpation committed - 
by this fupremacy. ' ; | | 

In order to which, we would know, that this act of ſupre- 
macy, made anne 1669, was not made upon the account * 3 
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the ſupreniacy in church affairs had never been before ſcrew, 
ed up to a ſufficient height, in their apprehenſions; for i 
on the matter, little that is material is here aſſerted to be. 
long unto this eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, which hath not been 


before partly in more general, partly in more ſpecial and pat. 
ticular terms, plainly enough aſcribed unto this majeſt 
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preſumed as belonging to his majeſty. In the 117% aQ — ve me 
1. anno 1661. where the oath is framed, he is to be acknow meet in, 
ledged, Only ſupreme governor ber all perſons, and in all cauſe; ot, anc 
and that his power and juriſdiction muſt not be declined : 80 enk. 
that under all perſons, and all cauſes, church officers, in their er and 
moſt proper and intrinſical ecclefiaſtic affairs and admini. to has 
ſtrations, are comprehended ; and if his majeſty ſhall take u ſobeke 
on him to judge doctrine, matters of worſhip, and what is in the 
moſt eſſentially eceleſiaſtic, he muſt not be declined as an in- of ch 
competent judge. We find alſo, Act 3. Seſſ. 2. Parl. 1. ann of Cl 
1662, (which is again renewed Act 1. anno 1663.) that lis or 
majeſty, with advice and conſent of his eſtates, appointeth the 4 
church cenſures to be inflicted for church tranſgreſſions, as ſtabl! 
plainly and formally as ever a general aſſembly, or ſynod did, ſaid, 
in theſe words: That whatſoever minifter Hall without a Th 
lawful excuſe, to be admitted by his ordinary, abſent himſelf _—_ 
from the vfſitation of the dioceſs-»=0r who ſhall not, according to hi 
to his duty, concurre therein; or who ſhall not give their aſſif prer 
?ance, in all the acts of church diſcipline, as they ſball be re- Anc 
quired thereto by the archbiſbop, or biſbop of the dioceſs, every tion 
fuch miniſter (N. B.) jo ending ſhall, for the firſt fault, be of, 
Suſpended from his office and benefice, until the next dioceſian ſarr 
meeting ; and if he amend not, ſhall be deprived. But, which and 
is more remarkable, in the firſt act of that ſecond ſeſſion, ht 3 
anno 1662, for the reſtitution and re-eſtabliſhment of prelates, 8 
we have ſeveral things, tending to clear how high the ſupre- tha 
macy was then exalted : The very act beginneth thus, For 4s for 
much as the ordering and diſpoſal of the external government oo 
and policy of the church doth properly belong unto his majeſty, La 
as an inherent right of the crown, by virtue of his royal prero- 3 
gative and ſupremacy in cauſes eccleſiaſtical. This is the ſame, * 
that is by way of ftatute aſſerted in the late act 1669. In the = 
ſame act it is further ſaid, That whatever (this; ſure, is large 0 
and very comprehenſive) hall be determined by his majeſty 2 
with the advice of the archbiſhops and biſbops, and ſuch of the in 
clergy, as ſhall be nominated by his majeſty, in the external gi- % 
vernment and policy of the church (the fame conſiſting with the ir 
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And which is more, in the fame act, all preceding acts of 
arliament are reſcinded, by which the ſole and only power and 
juriſliction within the church, doth tand in the church, and in 
the general, provincial and preſbyterial aſſemblies and kirkeſeſs 
ms. And all afts of parliament er council, which may be in- 
terpreted to have given any church power, Juriſdiction or go- 
ernment to the 9ffice-bearers of the church, their reſpective 
meetings, other than that which acknowledgeth a dependence up- 
ar, and ſubordination to the ſbvereign power of the king, as ſus 
preme. So that we ſee, by virtue of this act, all church pow- 
er and juriſdiction whatſoever, is made to be derived from, 
to have a dependence upon, and to be in ſubordination to the 
ſovereign power of the king, as ſupreme ;z and not to ſtand 
in the church: whereby the king is made only the fountain 
of church power, and that excluſive (as it would ſeem) even 
of Chriſt ; of whom there is not the leaſt mention made; and 
for whom is not made the leaſt reſerve imaginable. So in 
the 4th act of the third ſeſſion of parl. anne 1663, for the e- 
ſtabliſnment and conſtitution of a national ſynod, we find it 
ſaid, that the ordering and diſpoſal of the external government 
of the church, and the nomination of the perſons, by whoſe ad- 
vice, matters relating to the ſame are to be ſettled, doth beleng 
to his majeſty as an inherent right of the crown, by virtue of his 
prerogative royal and ſupreme authority in cauſes eccleſiaſtical. 
And upon this ground is founded his power to appoint a na- 
tional ſynod z to appoint the only conſtituent members there- 
of, as is there ſpecified; to call, continue and diſſolve the 
ſame, when he will; to limit all their debates, conſultations 

and determinations to ſuch matters and cauſes, as he thinketh 
fit; and ſeveral other things there to be ſeen. Wo 
Seeing by theſe patticulars, it is manifeſt and undeniable, 
that this eccleſiaſtic ſupremacy was elevated preſumptively be- 
fore the year 1669, to as high a degree as could be imagined ;. 
it may be enquired, why. then was this act made anne 1669? 
I anſwer, This act (fo I conceive) was not framed ſo much 
to make any addition to that church power, which they 
thought did jure coronæ belong originally and fundamentally 
unto the king; for that was already put almoſt beyond the 
reach of any additional ſupply, though not in one formal and 
expreſſive ſtatutary act; as to form the ſame, when ſcrewed 
up to the higheſt, into a plain and poſitive formal ſtatute, 
having the force of a law, for all uſes and ends; and particu- 
larly to ſalve, in point of law, the council in what they did, 
in and about the Indulgence, according to the defire and 
Y | command 
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command of the king in his letter, in regard that the grant. 
ing of this Indulgence, did manifeſtly repugn to and counter. 
act ſeveral anterior acts of parliament, and was a manifeſt 
breach and violation of laws, ſtanding in full force, and un. 
repealed; which neither their place, nor his majeſty could in 
law warrant them to do, by his letter. That the granting of 
the Indulgence did thus in plain terms repugn to ſtanding 
laws, I thus make good. In the Act of Reſtitution of Pre. 
lates, anno 1662, prelates are reſtored unto the exerciſe of their 
epiſcopal ſunFtion, prefidence in the church, power of ordinaticy, 
inflicting of cenſures, and all other acts of church diſcipline, 
And as their epiſcopal power is there aſſerted to be derived 
from his majeſty, ſo withal it is expreſsly ſaid, that the church 
power and juriſdiction 1s *to be regulated and authorized in 
the exerciſe thereof, by the archbiſhops and biſhops ; who are th 
put order to all eccleſiaftical matters and cauſes, and to be ac. 
countable to his may. for their adminiſlrations. Whence it is 
manifeſt, that the king alone, or with his privy council, can- 
not put order to eccleſiaſtical matters and cauſes, or exerce, 
church power and juriſdiction, without a violation of this 
law, and manifeſt controuling of it. And further, in the 4h 
act of that ſame ſecond ſeſſion of parliament, it is expreſsly 
erdained, that none be hereafter permitted to preach in public 
or in families within any dioceſs,---without the licence of the 
erdinary of the diaceſs. So that this licence and permiſſion, 
granted to the indulged by the council, to preach and exerciſe 
the other parts of their function, being without the licence 
of the biſhops, is manifeſtly contrary and repugnant to this 
law. Moreover, act ½ in the third ſeſhon, anno 1663, we 
have theſe words. And the king's maj. having reſolved to con- 
ſerve and maintain the church, in the preſent ſlate and govern- 
ment hereof by archbiſhops and biſheps, and others bearing office 
therein; and not to endure, nor give way. or connivance to any 
variation therein, in the leaſt ; doth therefore, with advice and 
conſent of his eſtates, convened in this third ſeſſion of parliament, 
ratify and approve the afore-mentioned acts, and all other afis 
and laws, made in the two former ſeſſions of parliament, in or- 
fer to the ſettling of ep1ſcopal dignity, juriſdifion and authority 
within the kingdom, and ordains them to ſtand in full force as pu- 
Blic laws of the kingdom, and to be put in further execution, in all 
points, conform to the tenor thereof. Here is a further ratifi- 
cation and confirmation of the laws mentioned, and the 
council hereby yet more firmly bound up from emitting any 
acts or edicts, contrary to, and tending to weaken and inva- 


lidate the public ſtanding laws of the kingdom. And, which 
N ö — 
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ij yet more conſiderable, in the following words of this ſame 
act, the effectual putting of theſe laws in execution is ſpe- 
cially, and in terminis, recommended by king and parliament 
unto the privy council, after this manner. And in purſu- 
zuce of his maj royal reſolution herein, his maj. with ad- 
vice foreſaid, doth recommend to the lords of his maj. pri- 
yy council, to take ſpeedy and effeCtual courſe, that theſe 
ads receive ready and due obedience from all his maj. ſub- 
jects; and for that end, that they call before them all ſuch 
miniſters, who having entered in or ſince the year 1649, and 
have not as yet obtained preſentations and collations as afore- 
faid, yet dared to preach in contempt of the law; and to pu- 
niſh them as ſeditious perſons, and contemners of the royal 
authority. As alſo that they be careful, that ſuch miniſters, 
who keep not the dioceſian meetings, and concur not with 
the biſhops, in the acts of church diſcipline, being for the 
ſame ſuſpended or deprived, as ſaid is, be accordingly after 
deprivation, removed from their benefices, glebes and manſes. 
And if any of them ſhall notwithſtanding offer*to retain the 
poſſeſſion of their beneſices or manſes, that they take preſent 
courſe to ſee them diſpoſſeſt. And if they ſhall thereafter preſume. 
to exerciſe their miniſtry, that they be puniſhed as ſeditious 
perſons, and ſuch as contemn the authority of church and 
ſtate.” Now, notwithitanding of this expreſs reference and 
ſevere recommendation, we know, that in the matter of the 
Indulgence, they were ſo far. from. puniſhing ſuch, as had 
not obtained preſentations and collations, and yet had con- 
tinued to preach and exerciſe their miniſtry ; that in perfect 
contradiction to this injunction of king and parliament, and 
other fore-mentioned acts, they licenced, warranted and im- 
powered ſome ſuch, as by act of parliament were to be pu- 
niſhed as ſeditious perſons, and contemners of authority of 
church and ſtate, to preach publicly, and to exerciſe all other 
parts of their miniſtry, and that upon the ſole. warrant of the 
king's letter, which cannotin law warrant and impower them 
to contravene expreſs laws, and, acts of parliament ; and not 
only to diſobey the injunctions of parliament, but in plain 
terms to counteract and counterwork the eſtabliſhed and ra- 

tited laws, and ſo to render them null and of no effect. 
Whence we ſee, that there was a neceſſity for the parlia- 
ment, an. 1669, to do ſomething, that might ſecure the lives 
and honours of the members of council, in point of law, in 
granting of that indulgence, which was ſo expreſsly againſt 
law, and which the two arch-prelates, members of council, 
Y 2 would 
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would never give their aſſent unto, as knowing how it in. 
trenched upon the power granted to them, and the other pre. 
lates, confirmed by law; and ſo was a manifeſt reſcinding of 
theſe acts and laws. And though this might have been done 
by a plain and ſimple act, approving and ratifying what the 
council had done, in compliance with his majeſty's royal plea. 
ſure, and authorizing them in time coming, to purſue the 
ends of the ſame letter further, with a nen obſtante of all ad, 
formerly made in favours of prelates and prelacy: Yet it i; 
er, e they made choice of this way of explaining, by a 
ormal and full ſtatute and act of parliament, the ſupremacy, 
in theſe plain, full and ample terms, wherein we now hare 
it; that thereby they might not only ſecure the council, but 
alſo make the king's ſole letter to the council, in all time 
coming, a valid ground in law, whereupon the council might 
proceed, and enact and execute, what the king pleaſed in 
matters eccleſiaſtic, how intririfically and purely ſuch ſoever; 
without ſo much, as awning the corrupt ecclefiaſtic medium 
or channel of prelacy : And withal it might have been thought 
that ſuch an act, ' ſo neceſſary for the legal preſervation of 
the indulgers, and conſequently of the indulged, in the en- 
joyment of the Indulgence, would go ſweetly down with all 
the indulged, and ſuch as gaped for the like favour, howbeit 
ſo framed, as that it was not very pleaſant, at the firſt taſt- 
ing: For it cannot be rationally ſuppoſed,” that ſuch as are 
pleaſed with their warm dwellings, will caſt out with the walls 
and roof of the dwelling, without which they would enjoy no 
more warmneſs than if they were lodging beſide the heath in 
the wilderneſs : And who could think, that any indulged man 
could be diſſatisfied with that, which was all and only their 
legal ſecurity, and without which, they were liable to be pu- 
niſhed as ſeditious perſons, and as contemners of authority, 
even for preaching by virtue of the Indulgence, according to 
laws ſtanding in force unrepealed ? *' © Pre 
* Whence alſo we ſee, what a fair way was made unto this 
act of ſupremacy, by the Indulgence ; and how the Indulgence 
is fo far beholden unto this act, that it cannot ſtand without 
It, nor the perſons indulged be preſerved from the laſh of the 
Taw, notwithſtanding of all that was done by the council: 
And thus thefe two are as twins, which muſt die and live toge- 
ther; for take away the act of ſupremacy, and the Indulgence 
is but a dead illegal thing. We may alſo ſee, what to judge 
of this illegal and illegitimate birth, that cannot breathe or 
tive, where law reigneth, without the nn of 
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ſuch a ſupremacy, nor can ſtand but as upheld by ſuch an 
antichriſtian pillar. 

We may alſo ſee here, that the very embracing of the In- 
dulgence was, upon the matter, a recognition of this power 
in the king, to do in and by his privy council, in church mat- 
ters, what he pleaſed, even though contrary to antecedent 
acts of parliament ; and that ſuch as are ſo ſatisfied with the 
effect, viz The Indulgence, cannot but comply with the 
cauſe, viz. The ſupremacy, as aſſerted in this act; as the man 
that hath a complacency in drinking of the ſtreams, cannot 
be diſpleaſed with, but delight in the fountain from whence 
they proceed. If any of theſe brethren had received the ſame 
Indulgence from the prelates immediately, had they not there; 
by complied with the prelates, homologated their power, and 
plainly affented and ſubmitted thereunto ? Yea, had they not 
in this aſſented alſo mediately unto the ſupremacy, ſeeing all 
the prelate's power did flow from the ſupremacy ? And ſhall 
they not now much more be looked on, as homologating the 
ſupremacy, and as aſſenting thereto, when they receive the 
Indulgence, that immediately floweth therefrom, and muſt 
be vindicated and defended ſolely by the afferting thereof? 
How eis it imaginable that I can receive a favour, and not ho- 
mologate, aſſent to, and acquieſce in that power that gave it, 
when the afferting of that power, is the only mean to keep 
me in legal poſſeſhon of the favour received ? | 

But now, for further confirmation of what 1s ſaid, let us 
take a view of the act of ſupremacy itſelf, and there ſee a 
ground laid of ſufficient warrant for the council, in what they 
did, in granting the Indulgence z and alſo be able to rœd the 
Indulgence itſelf out of the ſupremacy, as here aſſerted; and 
for this end, it will be ſufficient for us, to take notice on 
of the laſt words thereof, where it is faid, ** And that his ma- 
jeſty and his ſucceſſors may ſettle, enact and emit ſuch con- 
ſtitutions, acts and orders, concerning the adminiſtration of 
the external government of the church, and the perſons em- 
ployed in the ſame, and concerning all eccleſiaſtical meetings 
and matters, to be propoſed and determined therein, as they 
in their royal wiſdom ſhall think fit: which acts, orders and 
conſtitutions, being recorded in the books of council, and 
duly publiſhed, are to be obſerved and obeyed by all his maj. 
ſubjects.” Before this time, as we heard, all acts, axders 
conſtitutions, concerning church affairs, church meetings, and 
church adminiſtrations, were to be put in execution by the 
_ Prelates, impowered by the ſupremacy unto this end: o_ | 
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what was lately done in the matter of the Indulgence, wy 
done by the council, and not by the prelates, and therefore 


letter, 
acts anc 


contrary to law: whereupon, that this deed may be valid iſtratic 
bs law, it is here aſſerted, that the king, by virtue of his — pin of 
who m: 


macy, may emit what orders and conſtitutions, he, in his roy. 
al wiſdom, thinketh fit, and after what manner he pleaſet, 
and fo, if he will, may order and diſpoſe of all church admi: 
niſtrations, eccleſiaſtic perſons, church meetings and matters 
by h:mſelf immediately, or by his council; yea, or b his 
lackeys; ſo that if the laws, conſtitutions, acts and orders 
concerning theſe matters, meetings, perſons and adminiſtra. 
tions, be ſignified to the council, by letter, or any other way, 


eerning 
preachi 
of ſuch 
ſuch m 
tions, ! 
tue of 
ings, th 


and be recorded in their books, and duly publiſhed, (which and to 

they mult do whenſoever required) they muſt be obeyed and not on 

obſerved by all a apa Now this power being aſſerted to they 3 

belong to his majeſty as an inherent right of the crown, no compa 

deed of gift, formerly granted to the prelates, could weaken macy, 

or diminiſh itz and therefore nothing done of late by the but th 
council, in granting of the Indulgence, according to his ma- Hel 

jeſty's will and pleaſure, ſignified by his letter June 7. 165), eept o 

can prove prejudicial unto the ſaid privy council, they doing cept o 

nothing but what was conſonant unto the king's ſupremacy, qualif 

here more clearly aſſerted, and not granted of new, ſave in the cauſes 

form of a formal ſtatute and law aſſerting the ſame. Yet not- can ſi 
withſtanding, for the more ſecurity, (for abundanee of law breaks flowi 

no law) it is added in the act, (as we ſee) Any lau, act or cuſtom powe 

to the contrary notuithſtanding. And moreover, they reſcind acts 2 

end annul all latys, acts and clauſes thereof, and all cuſtoms and and f 
conſtitutions, civil or ecclefiaſtic, which are contrary to and in- ſuch 

conſiſtent with his majefty's ſupremacy, as it is hereby aſſerted; ters, 

and declare the ſame void and null in all time coming accord: Indu 

Ing to the uſual courſe and manner. ; ſupre 

As to the other particular, we may ſee the native feature Indu 

and lineaments of the Indulgence, in the face of the ſupre- with 

macy, ſo manifeſtly, that none who ſee the one needs queſ- yet r 

1 tion the intimate relation that is betwixt them. We ſee it and 
1 now aſſerted, as belonging to his majeſty's ſupremacy, in matt 
1 church affairs, that he may ſettle, enact and emit what acts, tion 
1 conſtitutions and orders, he thinketh good, whether concern- TS - 
| ing church adminiſtrations, church meetings, church matters, thre 
. or church officers; and that there needeth no more to make in, 
| theſe laws to be obeyed and obſerved by all the ſubjects, but acce 
; the mooring of them in the books of the council, and duly "i 

e 


them. Now, as we ſaw above, in the kings 
| Bop letter, 


52 publiſhing o 
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letter, eoncerning this Indulgence, there are conſtitutions, 
acts and orders emitted and ſettled concerning church admi- 
niſtrations, ſhewing what ſhall not be preached under the 


dain of cenſure 3 whoſe children may be baptized, whoſe not; 


who may be admitted to hear the word, and who not. Con- 
cerning church perſons, who ſhall be accounted qualified for 

reaching, who not; who ſhall be accounted fit for the charge 
of ſuch a flock, and who for the charge of another; ſuch and 
ſich miniſters are ordained to go to ſuch or ſuchcongrega- 
tions, not by virtue of a call of the people, bnt merely by vir- 
tue of the council's deſignation. Concerning church meet- 
ings, they are appointed to keep dioceſan viſitations, or ſynods, 
and to reſort to prelates exerciſes, though the prelates look 
not on them as ſuitable company. 80 it is ordained, whom 
they are to marry and whom not. In a word, let any but 
compare the king's letter with this part of the act of ſupre- 
macy, and he ſhall be forced to ſay, that the letter is nothing 
but the ſupremacy exemplified and put in practice. 

Hence it is manifeſt, that no man can ſuBmit to, and ac- 
eept of the Indulgence, but he muſt eo 7p/o ſubmit to and ac- 
cept of ſuch conſtitutions, acts and orders, as did conſtitute, 
qualify, and limit the ſame; for the effect includeth the 
cauſes conſtituent and diſcriminating. And again, no man 
can ſubmit to and accept of conſtitutions, acts and orders, 
flowing from a power, but they muſt eo zp/o recognoſce that 
power to be properly reſiding in the perſon, giving forth theſe 
acts and orders; or grant, that he is veſted with that power: 
and ſeeing it is plain from the act of ſupremacy itſelf, that 
ſuch conſtitutions, acts and orders, ſo given in church mat- 
ters, and about church perſons, as theſe were, whereby the 
Indulgence was midwif'd into the world, do flow from the 


ſupremacy ; it is alſo manifeſt, that no man car accept of the- 
Indulgence, as ſo and ſo conveyed, as it was, but they muſt 


withal virtually, implicitly, and interpretagively at leaſt (tho 
yet really and conſequentially) acquieſęę and ſubmit unto, 
and acknowledge the ſupremacy; in-I6 far'as-concerneth the 
matter of the Indulgence, and the acts, orders and conſtitu- 
tions, therein comprehended. 


I am, in all this, far from thinking, that, theſe indulged bre- 


thren did formally and expreſsly own, acknowledge, acquieſce 
in, or approve of the eccleſiaſtic ſupremacy, in and by their 
accepting the indulgence 3 or that they had any ſuch inten- 
jon therein, as co make way fo approve of, or to confirm 


the ſaid ſupremacy. No: I am only ſhewing what is the na- 
| | tire 
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tive conſequence thereof, and inevitably followeth thereupon: 
and what conſequentially they may and ought to charge them. 
ſelves with, and others, not without ground, account then 
interpretatively guilty of; and what a conſcience, when right, 
ly awakened and illuminated, will challenge them for; and 
the poſterity will think they have failed in, and many now.z. 
days are ſtumbled by, or induced to ſtumble upon the occa. 
ſion of; not to mention the deſign of the contrivers, which 
„when known and diſcovered, may occaſion, yea, and 
cauſe a fad and wakening reflection; nor yet to mention what 
afterward, upon ſeveral occaſfions was diſcovered, of which 
more ' afterwards, and which might have been ſufficient to 
have made ſome bethink themſelves, and ſearch more narrow. 
ly what they had done, and give glory to God by turning out 
of ſuch dangerous, and ſo many ways ſcandalous and offen- 
five paths. 3 
Having thus briefly ſpoken of the ſupremacy, as relating 
to and friendly correfponding with the Indulgence, its native 
daughter, we now proceed in our hiſtory, and ſhall ſhoy, 
who were indulged even after this act of ſupremacy was thus 
made and publithed : And of theſe we have found already 
five or ſix licenced, that ſame year, within a month or there- 
by after the parliament (which gave us ſuch a full and large 


explication of the ſupremacy) ſat down. But we proceed to 
the following years. 


Edinburgh, 27. 1670, 
«© Mr. Alexander Wedderburn at Kilmarnock.” 

| Edinburgh, March 3. 1670, 
“% Mr. John Lauder at Dalzel; Mr. George Ramſey at 
Kilmars ; Mr. John Spadie at Dreghorne ; Mr. Thomas Black 
at Newtyle; Mr. Andrew Me-claine at Killaro and Kilquha- 

nan; Mr. Andrew Duncanſon at Kilchattan in Lorn.” 
Thus we have this year feven more; in all forty-three. 
Towards the beginning of the next year, there is a procla- 
mation of the privy council; reinforcing the punctual obſer- 
vation of the fore- mentioned injunctions, delivered unto the 
indulged, after this form. | 


| Edinburgh. Jan. 26. 1671. 
For as much as the lords of his maj. privy council, in pur- 
ſance of his maj. royal pleaſure, ſignified to them by his letter 
of June 7. 1669, did by their act of the 27. of July 1669, or- 
dain all ſuch outed miniſters, as ſhould be allowed to exerciſe 
the miniſtry, to keep kirk- ſeſſions, and keep preſbyteries and 
iynods, as was done by all miniſters, before the year 1 


—_ 
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And did declare, that ſuch of them, as ſhould be allowed to 
exerciſe the miniſtry, and ſhould nbi obey in keeping of preſ- 
byteries, ſhould be confined within the bounds of the pariſhes, 
where they preach, aye and while they give aſſurance to keep 
preſbyteries. And the ſaid lords being informed, that hi- 
therto obedience hath not been given to the foreſaid act of 
council : Do therefore command and require all and "oy 
one of theſe miniſters, allowed to preach by order of council, 
to keep preſbyteries in time coming. And do hereby con- 
fine all theſe, who ſhall not give obedience in keeping preſ- 
bytcrics within the bounds of the reſpective pariſhes, where 
they preach. And ordain extraCts of this act to be ſent to 
erery one of the ſaid miniſters, that none of them pretend 
ignorance.“ = - 

How or what way this injunction was obſerved, I am not 
much concerned to enquire. Only the reader would know, 
that the preſbyteries now, and before the year 1638, were 
not the ſame; ſo that however honeſt -miniſters did obſerve 
thoſe, yet no honeſt man could, with a good conſcience, keep 
theſe meetings now, becauſe before the year 1638, preſby- 
teries had never been diſcharged, or removed: Howbeit ma- 
ny complied with the prelates then, and frequented theſe 
meetings, yet good men kept their poſſeſſions ; only the ſy- 
nods then were ſo far changed into epiſcopal viſitations, that 
ſeveral honeſt men had not peace and freedom in going to 
them. But in our days, preſbyterian government vas pluck- 
ed up by the roots, and wholly caſt away; and there was no 
preſbytery or ſynod, but what was purely epiſcopal, depend- 
ing upon him, and recognoſcing his power. Whence we 
ſee, that by this injunction, a compliance with prelacy was 
deſigned. And I ſuppoſe, ſuch of thoſe indulged miniſters, 
as had not freedom in conſcience to yield obedience unto 
this command, thought that by compliance herewith they 
ſhould have homologated the prelate's power, and abjured 
prelacy, notwithſtanding that they were obliged by the com- 
mand of God, to hold ſuch meetings for the exerciſe of diſ- 
cipline, according to the pattern of the New Leſtament, if 
ſuch circumſtances had not made it ſinful in them; why then 
right they not alſo have judged it unlawful for them to have 
4cepted of the Indulgence, as homologating the magiſtrate's 
uſurped ſupremacy, and abjured Eraſtianiſm, notwithſtanding 
of their obligation to preach the goſpel ? Why did not the 
obligation to obſerve preſbyterial aſſemblies, for the exerciſe 
of diſcipline, make them willing to ſtep over the inconveni- 

| ence 
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ence of prelacy, without acknowledging of which they coull 
not keep theſe meetings hic & nunc; as they ſuppoſed their 
obligation to preach the goſpel did warrant them to ſtep over 
the inconvenience of Eraſtianiſm, without acknowledging of 
which they could as little preach hic & nunc; eſpecially ſeeing 
if they obſerved not theſe preſbyteries and ſynods, they could 
obſerve none: But though they preached not in theſe places 
deſigned by the indulgers, they could have preached elſewhere, 
with as much glory to Thrill good to ſouls, edification of 
the whole body, and peace in their own minds, if not more, 
I fee not, how they, who ſcrupled not at preaching, though, 
as circumſtantiated, attended with abjured Eraſtianiſm, could 
rationally ſcruple the exerciſe of preſbyterian diſcipline, tho, 
as circumſtantiated, attended with abjured prelacy. Yea, 
think there was leſs ground for ſcrupling of this diſcipline, 
than for ſcrupling*that of preaching ; becauſe, as I ſaid, they 
could have preached without the Eraſtian Indulgence, and 
that to much more advantage, as experience hath proved in 
others; but they could not have exerced diſcipline, ſuch 1 
mean as uſed to be exerced in preſbyteries and ſynods, withs, 
out the prelate's courts. ke 
We have now ſeen the progreſs of this device of the In- 
dulgence, contrived mainly to ſuppreſs and keep down the 
meetings of the Lord's people in houſes, and in the helds, 
which were the eye-ſore of the rulers, and which they were 
ſeeking to deſtroy by all means; as appeareth by that grier- 
ous act of parliament made againſt them, Aug. 13. 1670, with 
the act againſt baptiſms, Aug. 17. 1670, and that made Aug. 
20. 1670, againſt withdrawing from public meetings, all tend- 
ing to this end. But notwithſtanding of all thoſe Midianitiſh 
wiles, and cruel acts, ſuch was the preſence of the Lord in 
the aſſemblings of his people, and ſo powerful was the opera- 
tion of his Spirit with the labours of a few, who laid out 
themſelves to hold up the ſtandard of Chriſt, though contrary 
to the law of men; that the number of converts increaſed 
and multiplied daily, to the praiſe of the glory of God's free 
grace, and to the encouragement of the few hands, that wrel- 
tled through all human diſcouragement. Therefore our 
rulers caſt about again, and fall upon another device, which 
they ſuppoſed would prove effectual for deſtroying the work 
of the Lord; which was this. Beſides the miniſters indulg- 
ed, as ſaid is, there was a great company of non-conform 
miniſters, not yet indulged, who they ſuppoſed either did, or 
might thereafter hold conyenticles (as they are N — 
ä | ere 
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therefore to ar or prevent this in time coming, they ap- 
oint and ordain them to ſuch and ſuch places, where in- 
dulged miniſters were ſettled, there to be confined, e, 
them liberty to preach, and exerciſe there miniſtry there, ac- 
cording as the indulged men would allow and employ them; 
or of new-indulging them by pairs, and appointing to places; 
thinking by this means to incapacitate ſo many miniſters 
from holding of conventicles or private meetings there, or 
elſewhere : All which will be clear by the acts of council 
which follow. | 
| Halyrudhouſe, Sept. 3. 1672. 
( HE lord commiſhoner his grace, and the. lords of his 
majeſty's privy council, conſidering the diſorders 
which have lately been by the frequent and numerous con- 
renticles 3 and being willing to remgad fo great an evil, in 


the gentleſt manner that could be thought on; and his majeſty's ® _. 
commiſſioner being Wufhciently inſtructed herein, They da 


order and appoint the miniſters after - named, outed ſince the 
year 1661, to repair to the pariſhes following, and to re- 
main therein confined, permitting and allowing them to 
preach and exerciſe the other parts of their miniſterial fun e- 
tion, in the pariſhes to which they are, or ſhall be confined 
by this preſent act, and commiſſion after-ſpecified, viz. 
In the dioceſs of Glaſgow. 

In Egleſham pariſh, with Mr James Hamiltoun, Mr Do+ 

ald Cargil. Paiſley, with Mr John Bairdy, Meſſrs William 
Fecles and Anthony Shaw. Neilſton, Meſſrs Andrew Miller 
and James Wallace. Kilmakolme, Meſſrs Patrick Symſon 
and William Thomſon. Kilbarchan, Meſſrs John Stirling 
and James Walkinſhaw. Killiallan, Meſſrs James Hutche- 
ſon and Alexander Jamiſon. _ 3 
5 Iruing. 
Newmiles, Meſſrs John Burnet and George Campbel. 
Phinick, Meſſrs Thomas Wyllie and William Sheil. Stewar- 
toun, Meſſrs William Caſtellaw, Andrew Hutcheſon and 
Andrew Mortoun. Dunlop, Meſſrs Gabriel Cunninghame 
and William Meine. Largs, Meſſrs John Wallace and A- 
lexander Gordoun. Kilbride, Meſſrs Robert Boid and Gil- 
bert Hamiltoun, Camray, Meſſrs Archibald Portous and 
John Rae, Kilwinning, with Mr Ralph Rodger, Mr Ro- 
bert Fleming. Irwine, with Mr George Hutcheſon, Mr John 
Law. Kilmarnock, with Mr Alexander Wedderburn, Meſſrs 
James Rowat, and William Hay. Kilmares, with Mr George 
Ramfay, Mr John Parke. Dreghorn, with Mr John P— 
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Mr James Donaldſon. Beith, with Mr William Maitlang 


Mr William Creightoun Kilbirnie, with Mr William Dal. 


lidafe Mr Patrick Anderſon. Ardroſſine, with Mr John Bel 
Mr James Bell. | RE il 


Ayr. 


F Cultoun, Mr William Fullertoun. Riccartoun, Meſſt 


Hugh Campbel and Hugh Crawford. Dundonald, Mefj;, 


John Oſburne and John Hutcheſon. Machline, with Mr 
_ Vetch, Mr Robert Archbald. Ochiltree, with Mr Ro. 


ert Miller, Mr Patrick Peacock. Gaſtoun, with Mr Alex, 
Blair, Mr Adam Alifon. Craigie, with Mr David Broun, 
Mr Robert Maxwel.  Dalganie, with Mr Andrew Dalrum- 


pes Mr John Campbel. Symentoun, with Mr John Gemil, 


r Franciſce Irwing. 
Kircudbreight. 
Carsfairne, John Semple, and Mr William Erſkine. Kelles, 
with Mr Cant, Mr George Wauch. Dalry, with Mr John 
M*<Michen, Mr Thomas Thomſoun. Balmaclellan, Meſſts 
James Lawrie and Thomas Vernor, in place of John Roſs, 
when he ſhall be tranſported to Staniekirk, © ' 
Hammiltoun. 

Avendale, Meſſrs James Hammiltoun and Robert Young, 
Glasford, Meſſrs William Hammiltoun and James Naſmith. 
Shots, Meſſrs James Curry and Alexander Bartoun. Dal. 
ſerfe, Meſirs Thomas Kirkaldy and John Carmichel. Stani. 
houſe, with Mr John Oliphant, Mr Matthew M*Kell. Cam- 
buſhnethen, with Mr William Violand, Mr Robert Lam. 
Dalzel, with Mr John Lauder, Mr Thomas Melvil. 

5 | Lanerk. 7555 

Carluke, Meſſrs Alexander Livinſtoun, and Peter Kid, now 
at Carluke. Carmichel, Meſſrs John Hammiltoun, and Wil- 
ham Sommervail. Culter, Meſſrs Anthony Murray and Ro- 
bert Lockhart. Lamingtoun, with Mr John Crawfurd, Mr 
William Baillie. Leſmahago, with Mr. Thomas Lawrie, a 
regular incumbent, Mr James Brotherſtons. Carſtairs, Meſſrs 
James Kirktoun and John Greg. 9255 5 
=D h Linlithgew. 

Weſtcalder, Meſſrs John Knox and William Weir. Bur- 
rowſtouneſs, Meſſrs Robert Hunter and John Ingles. 
e Lothian, &c. © 1 
Lintoun, with Mr Robert Elliot, Mr Robert Elliot, his ſon. 
Oxnam, wich Mr John Scot, Mr Hugh Scot. Hownam, 
with Mr John Stirling, Mr Ker. 
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Argyle. | 

Killerne, Meſſrs ohn Cunninſon and Alexander MClaine. 
Kilfannan, Mr John Cameron. Campbeltoun, Meſſrs Dun- 
en CampbeÞand Edward Keith. Kilchattan in Lorn, Meflrs 

ohn Duncanſon and Alexander M*Claine. Knapdail, with 
Mr Dougal Campbel, a regular incumbent, Mr Duncan Camp- 
bel. South Kyntire, Mr David Sympſon. 

« And yet notwithſtanding of the ſaid confinement, the 
lord commiſſioner his grace, and lords of his majeſty's privy 
council, give full power, warrant and commiſſion to the lord 
chancellor, the lord Duke of Hamilton, the earls of Argyle, 
Tweddale and Dundonald, the lords preſident of the ſeſſion, 
regiſter, treaſurer depute, and juſtice-clerk, with the biſhop 
of the dioceſs, wherein the ſaid miniſters are confined, or 
any four of them, within the ſpace of ſix months after the 
date hereof, to alter and change any of the perſons foreſaid 
from any of the ſaid pariſhes, to another of thoſe parithes ; 
or to allow and confine other perſons in their place; they al- 
ways pitching in the firſt place upon ſome outed miniſters 
from that dioceſs, wherein the pariſhes, to which they are to 
be confined, do lie: And allowing none to preach, who were 
outed before the year 1662, or being outed ſince the year 
1661, are under certifications, or ſentences of any court of 
this kingdom: With power to the ſaid commiſhoners and 
their quorum, to confine to and allow outed miniſters, as ſaid 
is, in the pariſhes of Tarboltoun, Barnwel, Stevenſon, Loch- 
guenoch, Inchanen and Mearns ; and that ſo ſoon as the pre- 
ſent incumbents in theſe pariſhes ſhall be provided, and tranſ- 
ported to other kirks. Recommending to patrons, to give 
them preſentations at kirks that ſhall vaik; and. particu- 
larly to . patron of the kirk of Gallowſheils to give a 
preſentation thereto to Mr Alexander George. o 
patron of the kirk of Burghtoun, to preſent thereto Mr Wil- 
liam Naiſmith. To -------- patron of the kirk of Maclue, to 
preſent thereto Mr Robert Kincaid. 'Þ'o ---------- patron of 
Gratnae, to preſent thereto Mr Stewart. And for the 
entertainment and maintenance of the miniſters foreſaids, 
confined and allowed by this act, and of theſe formerly in- 
dulged by the council, the ſaid lords do think fit, that the 
half of the ſtipends of the reſpective pariſhes, wherein they 
are confined, of the crop and year of God 1672, be paid to the 
miniſters, formerly indulged therein ; and that the other half 
of the ſaid ſtipend be equally divided amongſt or betwixt 


theſe formerly, and now allowed to preach in the gg” 
x Py 1 25 Tiihes. 
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riſhes. The ſaids whole ſtipends, receiving in the future 
diviſion proportionably, according to the number of perſons 
formerly and now allowed to preach therein. And where 
there was no perſon formerly indulged, the third part of the 
ſtipend of the year 1672, is to be paid to theſe confined and 
allowed by this preſent act, in the reſpective pariſhes fore. 
ſaid. And in caſe 'any of the miniſters foreſaid ſhall not 
ſerve, as they are allowed by this act or commiſſion foreſaid 
their proportion of the ſaid ſtipends are to be holden as vacant, 
and to be employed, conform to an act to be made in this ſeſlon 
of parliament, anent the diſpoſal of the vacant ſtipends. And 
ordains letters to be directed, at the inſtance of the ſeveral 
miniſters foreſaid, ſerving as ſaid is, againſt theſe liable for 
payment of their proportions of the ſaids ſtipends. And the 
lord commiſſioner's grace, and lords of his majeſty's privy 
council, conſidering the extent of the Indulgence given by 
this act, and that if the fame ſhould be any further enlarged, 
the regular miniſters might be diſcouraged, and the orderi 
and peaceably diſpoſed people of this kingdom diſquieted; 
do declare, that hereafter they are not to extend the ſaid In- 
dulgence, in favours of any other people, or to any other pa- 
riſhes, than to thoſe mentioned in this act; nor to allow out- 
ed miniſters to preach in any kirks, not herein expreſſed, and 


wherein there are not already miniſters allowed to preach by 
this act.“ | Pe yore gt | 


Thus we ſee this Indulgence very far extended, and as far 
as the council meant to extend the ſame, in all time com- 
ing; but you will ſay, we hear of no orders, inſtructions and 
preſcriptions, given unto them, whereby they were to be re- 

ulated in the exerciſe of their miniſtry, as others formerly 
allowed and licenced were. Therefore, in order to this, there 


is an act of council, of the date of the foreſaid Indulgence, to 
this effect. ; 


66 HEREAS by an act of the date of. thir preſents, 

and by former acts of council, divers miniſters 
outed ſince the year 1661, have been and are warranted and 
licenced, to preach at certain kirks, therein ſpecified z and it 
being neceſſary for the better keeping of good order, that the 
rules following be obſerved by theſe miniſters indulged, by 
an act of the date of thir preſents, and theſe indulged by for- 
mer acts of council. Therefore the lord commiſhoner's 
grace, and the lords of his majelty's privy council do * the 

| pun 
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undtual and due obſervance thereof to the ſaid miniſters, 
25 they will be anſwerable. 

1. © That they preſume not to marry or baptize, except 
ſuch as belong to the pariſh, to which they are confined, or 
to the neighbouring pariſhes vacant, or wanting miniſters for 

time. 
2 « That all miniſters indulged in one and the ſame dioceſs, 
celebrate the communion upon one and the fame Lord's day, 
and that they admit none to their communions belonging to 
ether pariſhes, without teſtificates from the miniſters thereof, 

3. *© That they preach, only in theſe kirks, and not in the 
church-yards, nor in any place elſe; under the pain to, be re- 
pute and puniſhed as keepers of conventicles. 

4 * That they remain within, and depart not forth of the 
nariſh, to which they are confined, without licenſe from the 
bilhop of the dioceſs only. | 4 

„% That in the exerciſe of diſcipline, all ſuch caſes, as 
were formerly referable to preſbyteries, continue ſtill in the 
ſame manner; and where there 1s no preſbyterial meeting, 
that theſe caſes be referred to the preſbytery of the next 
bounds, | | 

6. © That the ordinary dues, payable to burſers, clerks of 
preſbyteries and ſynods, be paid by the ſaid miniſters as for- 
merly. 

" nd that the ſaid miniſters may have competent time 
for tranſporting of their families, and diſpoſing upon their 
goods, the ſaid lords ſuſpends their confinement for the ſpace 
of three months, to the effect, in the mean time, they may 
go about their affairs, providing that during the time of the 
faid ſuſpenſion, they do keep and obſerve the reſt of the or- 
ders and inſtructions foreſaid, and other acts made anent 
outed miniſters.” | 

There was another act of council made this ſame day, con- 
eerning all the reſt of the outed miniſters, not as yet by name 
indulged and licenced, and concerning ſome newly ordained, 
as followeth. 


| Halyroodhouſe, Sept. 3. 1672. 
" ee. lord commiſſioner's grace and the lords of his 

majeſty's privy council, conſidering that by the act 
of the date-of thir preſents and former aCts of council, cer- 
tain miniſters outed ſince the year 1661, are confined-in 
manner therein contained; and that there are remaining di- 
vers of that number not diſpoſed on by the ſaid act, it ought 
alſo to be provided, chat theſe may not give ſcandal to * 
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by withdrawing themſelves from the public worſhip, in the 
kirks of theſe pariſhes, where they reſide, nor enſnare others 
to do the like by their practice and example; do therefore 
give order and warrant to ſheriffs, bailies of regalities, bailieg 
of bailieries, and their reſpective deputes, and magiſtrates 
within burghs, to call and convene before them all outed mi. 
niſters ſince the year 1661, and not diſpoſed on as ſaid js 
and who are not under a ſentence .or cenſure of ſtate, reſid. 
ing in the reſpective jurifiction or bounds, or who ſhall in 
any time thereafter reſide therein, to require them to hez; 
the word preached, and communicate in the kirk of thoſe 
pariſhes, where they dwell or repair to; or dwell in ſome o. 
ther pariſhes, where they will be ordinary hearers and com. 
municate; and to declare their reſolution herein; and con. 
deſcend upon the pariſhes, where they intend to have their 
relidence, and hear the word and communicate: with power 
to the ſaid ſheriffs and other magiſtrates foreſaid to ſeize up- 
on and impriſon their perſons, within the ſpace. of a month 
after they ſhould be ſo required. And ia caſe any of the 
{aid miniſters ſhall reſide in the pariſh, where there are mi- 
niſters indulged by the council, they are hereby warranted 
and allowed to preach in the kirks of thoſe pariſhes, where 
they reſide, upon the invitation of the miniſter therein cons 
fined and allowed, and not elſe. 

„And whereas ſome within the kingdom, without any 
lawful authority or ordination, take upon them the calling of 
the miniſtry, preach and do other acts, peculiar to thoſe of 
that function; and conſidering that ſuch preſumption and 
intruſion upon the ſacred office, tend to the diſordering and 
diſquieting of the church and kingdom, therefore the lord 
commiſſioner's grace, and the lords foreſaid of his majeſty's 
privy council do enjoin the ſaid ſheriffs and other magiſtrates 
foreſaid, within the reſpective bounds, to make ſearch for, 
and ſeize upon and impriſon ſuch, upon trial that they have ex- 
erciſed the office of a miniſter; to acquaint the council of their 
names and place of their impriſonment, that ſuch courſe may 
be taken with them as they ſhall think fit. And further, the 
ſaid ſheriffs are ordained and commanded to enquire how 
the miniſters, confined and allowed to preach in their ſeveral 
juriſdictions, do obey the rules preſcribed to them, and con- 
tained in another act of council, of the date of thir preſents, 
and whereof extracts are to be ſent to the ſeveral magiſtrates 
foreſaid, who are hereby appointed to report to the council 
thereanent, every ſix months, and betwixt and ants 
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june next their diligence in the execution of the order, con- 
tained in the act, certifying them, that if they ſhall be negli- 
gent or remiſs in the execution of the orders, given to them 
berein, or failing to give in the ſaid account, they ſhall be 

roceeded againſt and cenſured according to their demerits.“ 

By this act we ſee what courſe was laid down to have all 
the outed miniſters cantonized, and brought under reſtraint 
that ſo the word might alſo be under bonds, and reſtricte 
to theſe bounds, to which they had been pleaſed to extend 
the Indulgence. We ſee alſo, how the council looked upon 
ſuch, as had been ordained, but not by prelates, and how 
they were to be perſecuted by their order. We ſee alſo how 
the miniſtry of thoſe, who were thus to confine themſelves 
in places, where indulged men were, 1s reſtricted by their 
preſcriptions, in its exereiſe. | | 8 

But by the preceding Act of Indulgence, we ſaw a num- 
ber of miniſters indulged, who were to repair to the ſeveral 
places ſpecified; and to this end every one of them were 
to receive their own particular act or ſummons, to this effect. 


5 5 Hahròbdhouſe, Sept. 3. 1674. 
« NIE lord commiſſioner's grace and the lords of his 
majeſty's privy council, conſidering the diſorders 
which have lately been, by frequent and numerous conven- 
ticles, and being willing to remedy ſo great an evil in the 
gentleſt manner could be thought on; and his majeſty's com- 
miſſioner being ſufficiently inſtructed herein, they do hereby 
order and appoint -=-- ---- to the pariſh kirk of --------- and 
to remain therein confined, permitting and allowing him to 
preach, and exerciſe the other parts of the miniſterial func- 
tion in the ſaid pariſh, with ------ ------ formerly indulged.” | 
But where no- miniſter had been formerly indulged, this 
laſt clauſe was left out. As alſo there was ſent along with 
this act to every one of them an extract of the counciPs in- 
ſtructions, of the date thereof. | . 
Here we ſee the former injunctions renewed, and preſſed on 
all, formerly and now of late indulged ; and moreover we find 
ſome new injunctions ſupperadded, viz. concerning the time of 
their celebrating of the Lord's ſupper, of purpoſe to hinder 
the greater good and edification of the people, who uſed to 
go to other churches, than their own, to partake of that com- 
forting and ſtrengthening ordinance z whereby alſo an inſup- 
portable yoke was put upon their necks, to celebrate the ſa- 
crament at times (as to ſome in particular poſſibly) moſt un- 
| : Ks ſeaſonable, 
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ſeaſonable, when neither they nor their people were in caſe, 
and when the ſeaſon of the year might prove an impedimeny 
in landwart kirks, though none to towns. And further, they 
are enjoined not to preach without the walls of the kirk, nay, 
not ſo much as in their houſe ; ſuch hatred and indignation 
bad theſe rulers, at all houſe and field meetings, that they 
would not ſuffer even their own licenſed and warranted mi. 
niiters to do any thing, that might carry the leaſt appearance 
of any ſuch thing. So they are ordered to acknowledge their 
ſubſection unto. the prelate's courts, by referring caſes, uſual. 
ly referable to preſbyteries, unto them; as alſo to teſtiſy their 
acknowledgement of the prelate's courts, by paying their pro. 
portion of the ſalary, now alledged to be due to the clerks of 
. theſe courts. Any may ſee what ſnares were laid here; and 
what obedience was given hereunto by theſe miniſters, who 
accepted of the benefit of this Induigence, I know not. It 
is ſufficient for me to note here, that theſe injunctions flow 
from an uſurped power, and are not proper magiſlratical acts 
circa ſacra, but intrinſically church conſtitutions (at leaſt ſe. 
veral of them), and therefore the accepting of theſe, which 
were a piece of the complex buſineſs of the Indulgence, as 
tendered and granted by the rulers, bewrayed their falling off, 
in ſo far, from former principles, owned and ſworn unto, 
And beſide, this addition of new inſtructions did ſhow, that 
the council looked upon them as their curates, and as ob- 
nox1ous to their orders in church matters, and what concern- 
eth the manner and way of their exercing of the miniſterial 
function, as the other curates are unto the prelates, or as e- 
ver any miniſter was obnoxicus to the canons and conſtitu- 
tions of general or provincial aſſemblies, in our beſt times. 
And Jet me enquire of theſe accepters, how they think ſuch 
an act as this, had it been done, while the church was in poſ- 
feſhon of her power, would have been looked upon ? and how 
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Wi 
our general aſſembly would have looked upon ſuch miniſters | 
as ſhould have ſubmitted unto the like then, as they have done {re 
now ? I ſuppoſe they will think, that if they had done fo, an 
they would have met with no leſs than depoſition. And then fa 
let them conſider, if that can be a commendable duty now, ne 
which would then have been ſuch a tranſgreſſion. And let 0] 
them fay whether or not, ſuch do them great wrong, who, ＋ 
adhering to their former principles, mult needs look on them, u 
as ipſo jure depoſed. 1225 F 

It deſerves to be noted here, that a libel was formed againſt 8 
one Mr William Weir, at this time indulged, and permitted | 


th 
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to preach in Weſt Calder, and he was looked upon by the 
council, as one that moſt baſel; lighted their favour and in- 
dulgence, and was ſeverely to be puniſhed, becauſe he thought 
it not ſufficient to enter unto that charge, merely upon the 
act of the council; but to ſatisfy htmſelf the more, as to his 
ground of entry, did receive a call from ſome of the heritors 


he declared his adherence to the ſolemn league and covenant, 
and that he did not acknowledge the power either of king or 
biſuop, in matters belonging to the church of Chriſt; and in 
his next ſermon ſaid, that neither king nor council were the 
treaſurers of the goſpel, or-of the miniſtry of it. And be- 
cauſe the following day, he preached againſt the ſupremacy 
in matters eccleſiaſtical, and againſt prelacy; and becauſe he 
had in preaching declared, that the civil magiſtrate had no 
power to appoint a day to be kept holy and obſerved in holy 
worſhip. By which we ſee, that the council taketh upon them 
to make a man his miniſter, though they plainly ſhew, that 
he was never owned as a miniſter by the church judicatories. 
Further we ſee, that the councii's act, thus ordering theſe 
indulged miniſters to the reſpective kirks, was all the call 
they had, or that they would acknowledge ſhould be had, or 
required; and therefore the indulged have no call, but the 
call of the council as their ground. Further we hence ſee 
that the council's aim and end (among others) was to have 
the ſupremacy eſtabliſhed, and prelacy; ſo that the very 
ſpeaking againſt theſe, by ſuch as were indulged, was ſuffici- 
ent to be the matter of a libel, and was looked on as criminal; 
What interpretation can then be given of the ſilence of o- 


judge; and whether or not, the council did ſuppoſe, that by 
this Indulgence, they had obtained ſo many coyduks, as did 
willingly ſubmit thereunto. | 

1 know ſeveral miniſters, mentioned in this act, had not 
ireedom to accept of this ſuppoſed favour of the Indulgence, 
and were therefore cited before the council : Among theſe, 
faithful and worthy Mr John Burnet, miniſter at Kilbride, 


open and plain account of his reaſons to the council, why he 
could not ſubmit to that Indulgence, and for this end, drew 
up his reaſons in write, direCting it to the council : But be- 
ing prevented by ſickneſs, and thereafter by death, did not 
get it preſented, yet ſent it to the chancellor, and left it, as his 
&llimony againſt that _ not changing what might have 

3 2 | þ 


and people; and becauſe in his firſt preaching to that people 


thers, thus indulged, as to theſe great points, let ſober men 


near Glaſgow, was one, who thought it his duty to give an 
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been changed in the manner of its addreſs, becauſe of ſick 
neſs and other inconveniences. I ſhall here ſet it down ag 
he left it ; not only becauſe it was his teſtimony to the truth 
(and teſtimonies ſhould be carefully kept, and committed to 
e ) but alſo becauſe his reaſons are weighty, and may 
help us to ſee more of the iniquity of this Indulgence. Hi; 
paper was as followeth ' © | 


The draught of this Paper vas framed purpoſely to the S. Couh. 
cil, as will appear in the very entry thereof, which mould 1 
could not change, becauſe of the want of health, and other 


INCONVEeniencies. 


by 3 G called before his majeſty's privy council. to give 
an account of the reaſons, why I have not accepted 
of this preſent Indulgence, granted by his moſt excellent ma- 
jeſty to ſeveral preſbyterian miniſters in Scotland, I defire hum- 
ly and in the fear of God (who ſtandeth in the congregation 
of the mighty, and judgeth among the gods) to give this true, 
ſober and ingenuous relation of ſuch things, as did and do 
invincibly bind me, why I cannot accept of this late complex 
Indulgence, framed in three diſtinct acts of council, of the 
date Sept. 3d and 7th, 1672. To which I ſhall premit theſe 
things briefly. © . 1 ED 
1.“ That it is well known to all the proteſtant reformed 
churches abroad, concerning the conſtitution and government 
of this ancient church of Scotland for many years, and par- 
ticularly in the year 1660. That it was framed according to 
the word of God; confirmed by many laudable and ancient 
laws of the kingdom; and ſolemnly ſworn to by all ranks 
within the d ĩðͤ 2 
2. © It is alſo found by lamentable experience, that ſince 
that time this ancient and apoſtolic government is wholly o- 
verturned in its very ſpecies and kind, and that by the intro- 
duction of lordly prelacy, which is tyrannically exerciſed; 
whereby the church was ſuddenly deprived of "Ni lawfully 
called paſtors, and their rooms filled by ſtrangers, violently 
thruſt in upon the people, many of whom have proven ſcan- 
dalous and inſufficient. © © | | SUN 
3. The ſad effects of theſe things are conſpicuouſly appa- 
rent upon the face of this church this day, ſuch as involving 
the land in great backfliding and defection; the abounding 
ignorance and atheiſm; the overflowing ſpate 'of ſenſuality 


«nd profaueneſs like to Sodom; the increaſe of popery and er- 
1 | <P „ aid 1 E * hg tor 
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ror through the land, even to the height of antichriſtian Pa- 

miſm, and Quakeriſm; the ſharp ſuffering and ſmartings 

of many of his majeſty's loyal ſubjects through the land, 
merely becauſe they cannot conform to the preſent prelatical 

ſrame; and finally the increaſe of animoſities, diſſentions, di- 
viſions, jealouſies, and differences among the ſubjects. 

„% Whatever power ſound and orthodox divines do ac- 
knowledge the magiſtrate to have, and may have exerciſed in 
z troubled and extraordinary ſtate of the church; yet it is 
not at all yielded by them, that the magiſtrate may, in any ways, 
alter its warrantably eſtabliſhed government, and ſo turn that 
ame troubled and perplexed ſtate and frame of the church, 
made ſuch by himſelf, merely to be the ſubject of his magi- 
ſerial, authoritative care and operation. 

5. * That I be not miſtaken, as denying to his majeſty his 
juſt power in eccleſiaſtic matters, 1 do hambly and with 
great alacrity acknowledge, that the civil magiſtrate hath a 
power circa ſacra, which power is objectively eccleſiaſtic ; fo 
as he by his royal authority may enjoin that whatſoever is 
commanded by the God of heaven, may be diligently done 
for the houſe of the God of heaven; which power alſo is by 
God's appointment only cumulative and auxiliary to the 
church, not privative, nor deſtructive, and is to be exerced 
always in a civil manner. | 

« As to the reaſons of my not- acceptance of the preſent 
offer, and not repairing to the place deſigned by the council, 
they are, | | 

4 % That our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, Mediator, the King and 
Lawgiver of his own church, hath committed all miniſterial 
authority, for government of his houſe, to his own church 
officers, as the firſt proper ſubject and receptacle thereof, 
John xx 21. As my Father ſent me, ſo ſend I you: Matth. 
xxviii. 18, ig, 20. All pewer is given to me in heaven and 
earth ; go ye and preach the goſpel. 2*Cor. x. 8. Our authority 
which the Lord hath given us for edification, and not for de- 
ſtruftion, &c. But ſo it is, that the act explanatory of his 
majeſty's ſupremacy in the church, (whereupon the Act of 
Indulgence is grounded) doth not only claim the power to 
belong of right to his majeſty and ſucceſſors, as an inherent 
privilege of the crown, but doth actually alſo inveſt and clothe 
him with the formal exerciſe thereof in his own perſon, and 
that he may derive the ſame, and convey it to others, as in 
his royal wiſdom he ſhall think fit: For his majeſty is pleaſ- 
cd to deſign and make application of miniſters to congrega- 
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tions, and that, without the previous call of the people, and 
power of the preſbytery (which would ſuppoſe the civil m. 
| wot to have authority to judge of the ſuitableneſs of i. 
ers parts and gifts to labour amongſt ſuch and ſuch a people 

as alſo to frame and preſcribe eccleſiaſtic rules, relating to the 
exerciſe of the miniſterial office, as alſo appointing a con. 
miſſion to plant and tranſplant miniſters, as they ſhall think 
fit; notwithſtanding that it hath been unanſwerably evinceq, 
that preſbyterian government is founded ou the word of Gag, 
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and confirmed otherwiſe abundantly. | E. 

2. Although [ do freely diſallow and condemw all tumylty. 3 
ary and ſeditious meetings (among which it is ſad and grie wou . 
that the peaceable meetings of the Lord's people for worſhip, . 
and hearing the word ſoundly preached, thould be reckoned, oh A 
yet I am ſo convinced in my heart of the Lord's bleſſing x. dy 
tending the preaching of the goſpel (though not in a public 333 
pariſh church) as that I judge the narrative of the firit attu WM. Mal. 
go near to involve my acceptance of this Indulgence, being ox 
an interpretative condemning of the ſaid meetings. 4 ROY 


3. There is a ſtanding relation betwixt me and another 
flock, over which I was ſet by the appointment of Jeſus Chrif 
in his word, which tie can never really be diſſolved by any«- 
ther power than that which at firſt did make it up, and gave it 
a being: And after that I had ten years (during the Engliſh 
uſurpation) wreſtled in oppoſition to Quakers and Indepen- 
dents, in the place where the firſt breach had been made 
upon the church of Scotland, I was without any eccleſiaſtie 
ſentence thruſt from the public exerciſe of my miniftry in 
that place, where there will be 1200 examinable perſons, 
whereof there were never 50 perſons, yet to this day, who 
have ſubjected themſelves to him, whois called the regular 
incumbent ; and that even when I was living 3o miles diſtaut 
from the place. Now what a door is hereby (by. my being 
kept from my charge) opened to error, atheiſm and profane- 
nels, may be ealily conjectured by thoſe who hear of the de- 
plorable caſe of that people? and what a grief mult it be to 
them, to have their own lawful paſtor ſhut up in a corner, 
whereby we are both put out of a capacity to receive any 
more ſpiritual comfort flowing from that relation, which is 
yet in force betwixt us? or how is it to be imagined that any 
new ſupervenient relation can reſult betwixt another flock 
and me, by virtue of an act only of a mere civil judicatory! 
Beſide, that the people, in whom I have preſent intereſt, are 
diterly rendered hopeleſs, by a clauſe in the end of the _- 
e's 
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, viz. That the Indulgence is not hereafter to be extended in 
pre any other congregation than theſe mentioned in the 
17, whereof they in that pariſh are none. f 

4 * That I will not offer to debate the magiſtrate's ſen- 
ence of confinement, let be his power to do the ſame} yet I 
fall ſoberly ſav, there are ſo many things attending the pre- 
ent application thereof to my perſon, that it cannot be ex- 
pected I ſhou'd give that obedience hereto, which might infer 
mr own conſent or approbation. _ For, 1. Though this con- 
gnement be called a gentle remedy of the great evils of the 
church, in the narrative of thesfirit act, yet it is found to be 
;rory ſharp puniſhment, as it is circumſtantiate. 2. All pu- 
niſnments, inflicted by magiſtrates on ſubjects, ought to re- 
ate to ſome cauſe or crime, and cannot be done arbitrarily, 
without oppreſhon, which truth is ingraven on the light of 
nature; for Feſtus, a heathen man, Acts xxv. 27. could ſay, 
it ſeemeth to me unreaſonable to ſend a priſoner and not 
withal to ſignify the crime laid againſt him; yet am I ſen- 
tenced and ſent in ſetters to a congregation, without ſo much 
as being charged with any crime, and all the world are left 
to collect the reaſon of this cenſurg. 3. If my confinement 
relate not to any crime, it muſt needs relate to a deſign, 
which deſign is obvious to common ſenſe, viz. That I ſaould 
preach and exerciſe the office of my miniſtry, wholly at the 
appointment and diſpoſal of the civil magiſtrate; and a ſen- 
tence of confinement is leſs obvious to debate and diſpute by 
the ſubjects, and will more eaſily go down with any ſimple 
man, than an expreſs command to preach, grounded on his 
majeſty's royal prerogative and ſupremacy, and cannot readi- 
ly be refuſed by any, unleſs a man make himſelf to be con- 
ſtructed a ſqueamiſh wild fanatic, and expoſe himſelf to great 
ſuſferings; fo this confinement, which hath both his majelty's 
prerogative and ſupremacy in eccleſiaſtic matters in it, comes 
to me in room, and that directly, of the peoples call, and 
preſbytery's authority, and other eccleſiaftic appointment. 
Now this deſign, however cloſely covered, I dare not in con- 
ſcience, yea, 1 cannot (with the preſervation of my judgment 
and principles) concur with, or be conſentient thereto. 4. 
By + confinement I am put to an open ſhame before the 


world, and particularly in that place where I am permitted 
to preach the goſpel : For what weight can my preaching or 
miniſterial acts of diſcipline and government have, while I 
myſelf am handled and dealt with as a male factor and tranſ- 


greflorg a rebel or traitor to my prince and nation? Or how 
2 e can 
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can I preach the word of the Lord freely and boldly agajng 
the ſins of the times (as againſt profaneneſs, error, injuſtice 
and oppreſſion) as miniſters ought impartially to do, while! 
am kept under a 8h x check of the ſword of the mayi. 
ſtrate at my throat? This to me is not preaching, but au 
over-awed diſcourfe : Moreover, I become a prey for any ma. 
licious prejudicate hearer, whe ſhall happen to accuſe and 
inform againſt me. Can I bt anſwetable to God who ſent 
me, to render up myſelf willingly to be a ſervant of men? 
Were not this to cut out my own tongue with my own hands? 

- This confinement is not ſimply or mainly of my perſon, 
(which ſentence, if it were fo, I ſhould moſt willingly under. 
go) but it is of the office itſelf (the impriſonment of which 
ought to be ſadder to me, than any perſonal ſuffering what- 
foever) while gi. It is not of me alone, but of all the preſby- 
terian miniſters in Scotland, a very few only excepted. 2, 
While the propagation of the goſpel by the perſonal reſtrain; 
of us all is manifeſtly obſtructed. 3. We are cut off from the 
diſcharge of many neceſſary duties, which we owe to the na- 
tion and church; and eſpecially at ſuch a time, while ſhe is in 
hazard to be ſwallowed up with a ſwarm of Jeſuits, Quaker, 
and other damnable ſubverters of the truth; and (which is 
yet more) while three parts of the kingdom are groaning un- 
der the want of the word, faithfully preached, and ſome few 
ſhires only here in the weſt are made, as it were, the common 
goal of all the miniſters, that are permitted to preach. 4. 
By this confinement, I loſe an eſſential part of my miniſtry, 
which is the exerciſe of juriſdiction and church government; 
which yet Mr. Baxter (a very favourable non-conformiſt) aſ- 
ſerts to be as eſſential to the office. of a miniſter, as preach- 
ing of the word; the ſtaff being as needful to the ſhepherd, 
as either the pig or the horn is; ſo ſays the ſcripture of 
preaching elders, Acts xx. 28. The Holy Ghoſt hath made 
you overſeers or biſhops, no leſs than teachers; a principal 
part of which government is ordination of miniſters, for pre- 
{ſervation of a ſueceſſion of faithful men in the church; where- 
of by the act of confinement (as alſo is expreſsly provided by 
the laſt clauſe of the laſt act) we are intentionally deprived 
for ever, while it is in force: In loſing of which one branch 
of our government, we undo our own cauſe with our own 
hands. I remember the firſt thing the ambitious Roman 
clergy invaded and uſurped, was the juriſdiction and autho- 
rity of preſbyters, turning the miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt into 
the prelate's journeymen, making curates of them, only for 
preaching 
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preaching and intimating the biſhop's mandates. And what 
ciſe do I in this caſe, but make the miniſtry of the goſpel in 
my perſon immediately dependent, in the exerciſe of it, upon 
the arbitrament of the civil magiſtrate. 

5. © As for the permiſſion and allowance I have to preach, 
when confined : This permiſſion ſeemeth very fair, while 1 
look on it abſtractly, without relation to the reſt of the par- 
ticular circumſtances of the act; for this would look like 
opening the door in part, which the magiſtrate himſelf had 
ſhut 3 but while I take it complexly with what elſe is joined 
with it, it doth preſently carry another face, like ſome pic- 
tures or medals that have two or three different aſpects to 
the eyes of the beholder: For permiſſion to preach in any 
vacant church within the kingdom is ſo very great a favour, 
as for which I would defire to bleſs God, and thank his ma- 
jeſty moſt heartily : But take it without the previous call of 

the people, the authority and aſſiſtance of a preſbytery, as it 
may be had; and take it without the exerciſe of diſcipline 
and government, but what is congregational, and ſo it is 
lame. Again, take it with the confinement, and other clogs 
and caveats contained in the 2d act; or take it with the bur- 
den of being obliged to follow all matters (formerly referable 
to preſbyteries and ſynods) before theſe preſbyteries and ſy- 
nods, which are now conſtitute by biſhops and their delegatesz 
and ſo it is nothing but that ſame accommodation, which we 
formerly had in our offer from the biſhop, and did refuſe : 
And take it yet with the robbing of our own congregations, 
and with the depriving of three parts of four of the whole 
reſt of the land, and then I have it to conſider, whether this 
my permiſſion to preach be not the putting of my neck under 
a heavier yoke, than it could be under before. 8. 

6. „ The laſt reaſon (for brevity) is from the affinity with 
and dependence this Act of his majeſty's royal Indulgence 
hath upon the late explanatory act of his majeſty's ſupremacy, 
(which I defire with ſorrow of heart to look upon, as the 
greateſt encroachment can be made upon the crown and au- 
thority of Jeſus Chriſt, who is only King and Lawgiver of his 
church upon earth) as will be evident by comparing the 
two acts together; for the act of his majeſty's ſupremacy (be- 
ſides the narrative) contains two principal parts, viz: (1.) 
The aſſertory of his majeſty's ſupremacy, which is the main 
theme propoſed to be explained, in theſe words : The eſtates 
of parliament do hereby enact, aſſert and declare, that his ma- 
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ſore-· named particulars of the Indulgence, are ſuch, as I declare 
cannot accept of them, or any other favour whatſoever, up- 
on ſuch terms and conditions; becauſe they contain the down» 
right exerciſe of Eraſtianiſm, (as I humbly conceive; and a 
diſcretive judgment of ſuch acts as a man reſolving to prac- 
tiſe cannot be denied him, unleſs men be turned into brutes, 
and ſo be ruled no more as reaſonable creatures) namely, the 
magiſtrate by his proper and elicit acts, doing that which is 
purely ſpiritual and eccleſiaſtic, as a nomothetic head and 
lawgiver, framing ſuch laws and conftitutions eccleſiaſtie, as 
are not competent * any miniſterial or declarative power 
to enact or impoſe ;z; but of that power only, which is abſo- 
lutely ſovereign : and whatſoever will militate againſt an ec- 
clefiaſtic perſon, to arrogate to hin ſelf to be Chriſt's vicar 
on earth, and a viſible head, to give and make laws for the 
church, according to his pleaſure; the ſame alſo will make 
much againſt any other, though the greateſt in the world, to 
aſſume to himſelf this prerogative, ſo long as he can pro- 
duce no divine warrant for this claim. A more particular 
conſideration of theſe rules, and other particulars, I muſt 
needs (for brevity) forbear. | 


My Noble Lord, | 


(0 AVING, in the ſingleneſs of my heart, and I truſt 
without any juſt ground of offence, given this ſhort 
and ſober account of the reaſons why I have not made uſe of 
his majeſty's royal favour and indulgence ; and being fully 
perſuaded in my couſcience, that both magiſtracy and mini- 
ry are God's ordinance, and no ways deſtructive, but mu- 
tually helpful one to another; ſo that I cannot but earneſtly 
long, that the Lord, who hath the hearts of kings and rulers in 
his hand, would put it in the heart of our great ſovereign (and 
in your grace's heart to be inſtrumental therein) that he would 
ug us, miniſters, liberty to make full proof of that mini- 
ry, which the Lord hath given us for edification, and not 
for deſtruction; that we might have the opportunity to make 
it appear, that the government, which the Lord Jeſus hath 
appointed in his church, doth well conſiſt and agree with the 
magiſtrate's civil government in the ſtate, that ſo I and all 
others, my outed brethren, may have acceſs to our former 
charges, or other congregations, as we ſhall have opportunity 
of a cordial invitation from the people, with the aſſiſtance 
and help authoritatively of lawful church judicatories, until 
ſuch time as God ſhall grant a patent way to return to our own. 
: Bb 2 7M charges. 
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charges. (2.) And that preſbyterian miniſters may have ae. 
ceſs to his majeſty for repreſenting juſt grievances, which 

reſs heavily our conſciences, and the conſciences of the peo- 
ple, his majeſty's loyal and faithful ſubjects in the land. In 
granting of which neceſſary and juſt deſire, I your grace's ſer- 
vant ſhall be a humble ſupplicant at the throne of prace, for 
the preſervation of his majeſty's perſon, the eſtabliſhing of his 
throne in righteouſneſs; and that the Lord would pour forth 
the ſpirit of righteous judgment on your grace, that the Lord 
may be bleſt, and your grace may find mercy in the day of 


viſitation. | 
| J. BURNET 


By this free and faithful teſtimony, we ſee what reaſons 
moved him not to accept of this ſuppoſed favour ; and par, 
ticularly we may obſerve, that one main reaſon was, the re- 
lation and affinity that was betwixt the Act of Indulgence, 
and the explicatory Act of Supremacy ; ſo that whoever ac- 
cepted of this Indulgence, could not but be looked upon az 
virtually and materially (at leaſt) approving and conſenting 
to the Supremacy z and what iniquity lieth wrapped up in 
this, a few words could not expreſs. | 

But, moreover, there were ten miniſters (I ſuppoſe worthy 
Mr John Burnet fore-mentioned was one of them) who did 
meet together upon the ſame account, to draw up reaſons of 
their refuſing the Indulgence, to be preſented unto the coun- 
eil: But though the paper was drawn up and ſubſcribed, yet 
I did not hear that it was preſented. However, becauſe it 


may alſo contribute ſome light and confirmation, I ſhall ſet 
it down here as I had it. N 


4 LL of us being concerned and reached by the late 
Act of Indulgence and confinement, and ſome of us 
being already cited to give an account, why we have not ac- 
cepted the ſame, do humbly deſire, in the fear of God, (who 
ſtandeth in the congregation of the mighty, and judgeth a- 
mong the gods) to give this true, ſober and ingenuous re- 
lation of the reaſons, which lie weighty on our conſciences, 
and bind us up from compliance with your LL. commands 
in this matter, briefly premitting, fr/t, That our non-com- 
pearance hath not flowed from wy cmremge of, or diſreſpect 
unto authority (which we always highly eſteem in the Lord, 
as our conſciences hear us witneſs, reſolving through grace 
to ſubmit thereto, in all things lawful) but from the appre- 
henſion we have conceived of the hazard of our miniſtry and 
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perſons thereby, leſt by our perſonal appearance, and ſignify- 
ing our reaſons coram, we might have probably irritated your 

LL. Secondly, That we be not miſtaken, as denying to his ma- 
jeſty his juſt power, in reference to eccleſiaſtic matters, we 

do heartily and with great alacrity acknowledge, that the 

ovil magiſtrate hath a power circa ſacra, objectively eccle- 

faſtic; ſoj as he by his royal authority may enjoin, that 

whatſoever is commanded by the God of heaven, may be di- 

gently done for the houſe of the God of heaven: Which 

power is only cumulative and auxiliary to the church, not 

privative nor deſtructive, and is to be exerciſed always mods 

civili. : | 

« As to the reaſons, amongſt many which might be ad- 
duced, (not willing to trouble your LL. with prolixity) we 
humbly propoſe theſe few. 

1.“ That our bleſſed Lord Jeſus Chriſt, Mediator, the 
only{Head, King and Lawgiver of his own church, hath com- 
mitted all miniſterial power and authority for government of 
his houſe, to his own church officers, as the firſt proper ſub- 
jet and receptacle thereof, John xx. 21. Matth. xvi. 19. and 
xiii. 18, 20. and xxviii. 18, 19, 20. 2 Cor. x. 8. But ſo it is, 
that the act explanatory of his majeſty's ſupremacy in the 
church, whereupon this Act of Indulgence is founded, doth 
aſcribe this power to his majeſty and his ſucceſſors, as an in- 
herent right of the crown; and actually inveſts him with the 
formal exerciſe thereof, in his own perſon, deriving and con- 
veying the ſame to others, as he in his royal wiſdom ſhall 
think fit: And that the Act of Indulgence appeareth to be 
the exerciſe and actual application of the "ſupremacy in mat- 
ters eccleſiaſtic, is obvious by comparing the two acts toge- 
ther, namely in theſe three particulars. (1.) The nomina- 
tion and election of ſuch and ſuch miniſters to ſuch and ſuch 
reſpeQtive congregations, and that without the previous call 
of the people, and power of lawful church judicatories ; 
which ſuppoſeth the civil magiſtrate to have authority to 
judge of the ſuitableneſs of miniſters gifts and qualifications, 
to labour among ſuch and ſuch people: (2.) A power to 
plant and tranſplant, to put out and to put in miniſters in 
the church, and actually clothing perſons merely civil with 
power for that effect. (3.) The framing and preſcribing ec- 
clefiaſtic canons and inſtructions, for regulating the exerciſe 
of the miniſterial office : all which are proper, intrinſic and 


formal acts of church power, belonging by virtue of Chriſt's 
inſtitution to church ofic rs. | 2 
2. 
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- 2. © Although we do freely diſallow and cundemn all tu. 
multuary and ſeditious meetings (amongſt which it is fad and 

rievous that the peaceable meetings of the Lord's people 

r worſhip and hearing of the word ſoundly preached, ſhould 
be reckoned) yet are we ſo convinced and perſuaded in out 
hearts of the Lord's bleſſing, attending the preaching of the 
goſpel, though not in a public pariſh church, as that we judge 
the narrative of the firſt act goes near to involve the accept 
ers of this Indulgence in an interpretative condemning of the 
ſaid meetings; which we in conſcience dare not do, bei 

commanded to abſtain from all appearance of evil, 1 Thef 
v. 22. | 5 | 

3- © There being a ſtanding relation betwixt us and thoſ 

flocks, over which the Holy Ghoſt hath made us overſeer 
according to Chriſt's inſtitution in his word, the ſenſe of 
which tie engageth us, to have ſpecial regard to theſe flocks, 
until that be diſſolved by the ſame power, that made it up 
and gave it a being; beſides that by keeping us from our 
charges, a wide door is opened to error, atheiſm and prof: 
nity, and we diſabled to diſcharge the truſt committed to uz 
by Chriſt, for which we muſt be anſwerable to him in that 
great day of accounts: What a grief muſt it be to the people 
to have their own lawful paſtors ſhut up in a corner, where- 
by both we and they are put out of a capacity for performing 
of thoſe duties, which tend to our mutual comfort and edi- 
fication ; which no doubt is much aggravated by the intruſion 
of others, whom they cannot acknowledge as their lawful 
paſtors, they looking on the former relation as yet in force. 

4. Though we be far from queſtioning the magiſtrate's 
juſt power to confige any of his ſubjects within his domini- 
ons; yet there are ſeveral things in the preſent complex caſe, 
which we do humbly deſire to preſent to your LL as bur- 
denſome to our confciences. As, (1.) That this confinement 
is not ſimply of our perſons, but of the miniſtry itſelf, the - 
impriſonment of which ſhould be ſadder to us, than any per- 
ſonal ſuffering whatſoever : while, it, It is not of one or 
two, but of all the preſbyterian miniſters of the church of 
Scotland, a very few only excepted. Secondly, While the 
propagation of the goſpel, by the perſonal reſtraint of us all, 
is manifeſtly obitructed. Thirdly, We are cut off from the 
diſcharge of many neceſſary duties, which we owe to this na- 
tional church ; and eſpecially at ſuch a time, when ſo much 
in hazard to be ſwallowed up with the flood of Jeſuits, Qua- 
kers, and other damnable ſubverters of the truth; and which 
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;z yet more, that the three parts of the kingdom are groan- 
ing under the want of the word faithfully preached. As alſo 
ty this confinement, we loſe the exerciſe of an effential part 
af our miniſtry, viz. Juriſdiftion and church government; 
a principal part whereof is ordination of miniſters, for pre- 
ſervation of a {ucceſhon of faithful men in the church, where. 
of by this act of confinement (as, is alſo expreſsly provided 
by the laſt clauſe of the laſt act) vw -re intentionally deprive 
ed for ever, while it is in force; ii. ſing which, we do bury 
dur cauſe with our own hands. (2.) We cannot but ſad] 
recret, that no phyſical reſtraint is put upon Papiſts and Qua- 
kers, yea, While their meetings and conventicles have been 
found and known, yet not at all quarrelled. But the meets 
ings of orthodox proteſtants hunted, purſued and obſtructed, 
to the great grief of all the godly in the land, though nothing 
hath been found in them to the prejudice of the peace of the 
kingdom, or his majeſty's true intereſt. (3.) It is no ſmall 
grievance, that we are caſt in two's and three's in one pariſh, 
where there is no need of our miniſtry, nor accommodation 


for our families, while there are thouſands left to the over- 


fight of others, both infufficient and ſcandalous. 

5. „By the laſt Act of this Indulgence, all miniſters not 
indulged are prohibited the exerciſe of their miniſtry, even as 
to the preaching of the word, except in the places of their 


reſpective confinements, and that upon a call from the incum- 


bent allanerly: And in their ſummons are required to engage 
to the ſame; which being contrary to the ſcripture com- 
mands, and the commiſſion delivered to us by the Lord Jeſus, 


for feeding of his people by the everlaſting goſpel, doth caſt | 


us upon a ſad dilemma either of diſobeying God, -or your 
LL ſo that we muſt ſay, Whether it be better to obey God 
er men, judge ye. ä 

« And now, my lords, having in the ſingleneſs of our 
hearts, and, we hope, without any juſt ground of offence, 
given this ſhort and ſerious repreſentation of our thoughts, 
in this affair; we humbly intreat your LL. to give a favour- 
able hearing to theſe our ſubſequent juſt and neceſſary de- 


fires, viz. 1. That your LL. would not conſtrue our non- 


compliance with the Indulgence, as tendered in the fore-men« 
tioned acts, to proceed from humour and peeviſhneſs, but 
from conſcience, which makes us, that we dare not be ſilent 
in matters of ſo great concernment to our Lord and Maſter, 
to whom in the firſt place we owe fidelity, upon all higheſt 
pains y and that our hearts may not condemn us, in with- 

| | holding 
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holding from Cæſar what is Cæſar's, nor in giving to hin 
what is the Lord's. 2. That we be not preſſed to go to ou 
confinements, nor proceeded againſt as diſloyal, and con. 
temners of authority, on that account ; and that we may haye 
liberty to preach the goſpel to our own reſpective flocks, and 
to others, as we have acceſs in providence. 3. That your II. 
would be pleaſed to deal with his majeſty to take off the le. 
gal reſtraints on our miniſtry and perſons; that we m 
peaceably give ourſelves o the work of the miniſtry, for the 
edification of the body of Chriſt. 4. And laſtly, That your 
LL. would ſeriouſly conſider, in the fight of the moſt high 
God (before whoſe tribunal we are ſhortly to appear, and give 
an account of our actions) the heavy preſſures and burdeng, 
lying on the conſciences of miniſters and people ſor mere 
preaching, and hearing of the word; which preſſures have 
mainly flowed from the heavy yoke of prelacy, (a plant that 
our heavenly Father never planted) under which this church 
hath groaned thoſe many years. And alſo we moſt humbly 
beſeech your LL. that what favour it ſhall pleaſe his majeſty 
in his royal clemency to grant, may not be inconſiſtent with 
our known principles, to which we ſtand engaged by ſolemn | 
covenant and oaths. In granting of which deſires, as your 
LL. will undoubtedly make glad the hearts of many thouſands 
of his majeſty's Toyal ſubjects; ſo ye will much encourage us, 
your humble petitioners, to continue ſerious ſupplicants at 
the throne of grace, for eſtabliſhing his majeſty's throne in 
righteouſneſs, and for pouring out a ſpirit of righteous judg- 
ment ; that we may lead a peaceable and quiet life, in all god- 
lineſs and honeſty.” 

By theſe teſtimonies and papers, howbeit not all preſented 
Either to the chancellor or council, as was in ſingleneſs in- 
tended by ſome, we may ſee, that there wanted not weighty 
reaſons to have moved ſuch, as loved to walk tenderly and 
circumſpectly in ſuch a day of trial and ſnares, to have pe- 
remptorily refuſed this ſo dangerous, ſo enſnaring, ſo ſcandal- 
ous, and ſo deſtructive an Indu ence. 

. We ſhall now proceed in our hiſtory, and haſten to an end 
thereof. The following year, to wit, 1673, ſome miniſters, 
who had been indulged, were now cited before the council, 
for not obſerving the 29th of May, and other inſtructions 
given unto them, of which, and of the carriage of theſe mi- 
niſters at that time, we ſhall take occaſion hereafter to ſpeak 
more fully, and ſhall content ourſelves now with the ſimple 

relation of the matter, as it ſtands in the regiſters. ;- 
| | &« UPON 
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6 U PON the 874 day of July 1673, the miniſters under- 


written, who were indulged to preach at the kirks, 

ſpecified in the countil's act of Sept. 3. 1672. and formerly, 

being convened before the council, viz. Mr John Crawford, 

Mr Anthony Murray, Mr John Hamiltoun, Mr John Oli- 

phant, Mr James Currie, Mr John Lauder, Mr John Stirling, 

Mr James Hutcheſon, Mr John Bairdy, Mr John Eccles, Mr 

Andrew Dalrymple, Mr John Gemmil, Mr High Campbell; 

Mr Alexander Blair, Mr James Veitch, Mr William Fuller- 

toun, Mr John Hutcheſon, Mr Robert Miller, Mr George 

Hutcheſon, Mr John Spading, Mr John Wallace, and Mr 

William Maitland ; and all of them, except the ſaid Mr John 

Bairdy, Mr John Crawford, and Mr William Fullertoun, com- 

pearing, and all of them, except the ſaid Mr John Spading, Mr 

John Wallace, and Mr William Maitland, acknowledging that 

they had not obſerved the 29th of May 1673, the council did 

find them to have cofitravened the 12th act of the third ſeſhon 

of his majeſty's ſecond parliament, and therefore fined ilk 

one of them in the half of their refpeCtive proportions of the 

ſtipends, allowed to them by the Act of Indulgence, and that 

for the crop and year of God 1673 And in * the ſaid 
Mr John Spading, Mr John Wallace, and Mr William Mait- 
land did obſerve the 29th of May, the lords of council aſſoiled 
them; and ordained the three perſons not compearing to be de- 
' nounced rebels. And further, the ſaid Mr Alex. Blair, miniſter 
at Gaſtoun, having publicly diſowned the king and council's 

power, in giving them theſe inſtructions, appointed for the 
indulged miniſters; the lords of council did ordain him im- 
mediately to be carried to the tolbooth of Edinburgh, and there 
to be kept cloſe priſoner, until further order. And in regard 
divers of theſe indulged miniſters did pretend, they had not 
received the ſaid inſtructions, did cauſe deliver to them ex- 


tracts thereof at the bar, that they might pretend no igno- 


rance of the ſame.” i 
Edinburgh, 10. July 1673. 
© The miniſters under-written being convened for the 
cauſe foreſaid, were fined ut ſupra, upon their own confeſ- 
lion, viz. Mr John M*Mfchen and John Sempil. And Mr 
John Colt not compearing was ordered to be denounced.” 


| _ Edinburgh, the laſt of July 1673. 
© The miniſters under-written were alſo fined upon their 
own confeſſion, ut ſupra; for the cauſes forefgid viz. Mr John 
Scott, Mr James Fletcher, * Mr Robert wat“ . 

| 7 * 
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Upon the 47 of September 1673, Mr Alexander Blair 
is ordered to have liberty upon caution, that during the time 
of his enlargement, he mould keep himſelf in the houſe of 
Jean Weir, nigh the Weigh-houſe of Edinburgh, and re en- 
ter his perſon within the tolbooth thereof, within the ſpace 
of one month. And that during the ſaid ſpace, he ſhould 
not keep any meetings, contrary to the ſtanding laws of the 
kingdom. under the pain of 5000 marks Scots money. And 
upon the 8th of January 1674, his enlargement is prorogated 
for the ſpace of fourteen days, upon caution of the ſum, and 
in the former terms.” 

But before this ſhort time was fully at an end, he was cal. 
led home to his Maſter's joy: of whom, and of the ground 
of his particular ſufferings, we will have occafion to ſpeak 
ſomething hereafter; and therefore it will be ſufficient at pre- 
ſent, for clearing of what is paſt concerning him, to give 2 
| ſhort deduction of the matter. When Mr Blair, and others 
(as we ſaw above) were called before the council, upon the 
occaſion mentioned, the council enquired if they had obſer. 
ved the inſtructions that were given unto them; ſome an- 
ſwered, that they had never ſeen them; whereupon the coun» 
cil reſolved, to prevent this excuſe in time coming, to give to 
every one of them, coram, a copy of theſe inſtructions. When 
the day appointed hereunto cometh, they all compear (what 
was their deliberations and reſolutions, in the interim, and 
what was the carriage of the reſt, that day, we will have a 
fit occaſion to ſpeak hereafter) the copy of the inſtructions is 
given to each of them, ſtanding coram at the bar; ſeveral had 
received them before they were preſented to Mr Blair; but 
when they are given to him, he, being moved with zeal, and 
remembering whoſe ambaſſador he was, told the council plain- 
ly, that he could receive no inſtructions from them, to regu- 
late him in the exercife of his miniſtry, otherwiſe he ſhould 
not be Chriſt's ambaſſador, but theirs ; and herewith letteth 
their inſtructions drop but of his hand, knowing of no other 
ſalvo, or manner of teſtifying for the truth, in the caſe. The 
council, ſeeing what a direct oppoſition this was unto them 
in their deſigns, in a rage ſent him with a macer unto pri- 
ſon ; which made a great noiſe in the city, the more ſerious, 
though ſorrowful at his ſufferings, yet rejoicing that he had 
witneſſed a good confeſſion, and fo had perpetuated the teſti- 
mon of the church of Scotland her patience. This could 
not but carry ſome ſad reflection with it on the reſt, who had 
received, and come away with thefe inſtructions in e | 
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hand; wherefore fome judicious and ſerious miniſters in the 
town, being filled with ſhame and ſorrow both at what paſt, 
endeavoured to call the reſt together, that they might own 
Mr Blair's teſtimony, vindicate themſelves, and prevent the 
contempt, under which otherwiſe they would lie; but tho 
they did meet, yet nothing of this kind could be granted; 
ſome would not move one ſtep forward; and the reſt, out of 
a pretence of love to union, though in evil, would not leave 
chem; but they all, notwithſtanding of all their love to union, 
left Mr Blair alone, who yet was not alone; his Maſter's 
preſence making up the want of his brethren's fellowſhip: at 
this meeting, I heard there was a motion made, that ſome 
ſhould be appointed to write about the magiſtrate's power in 
church matters; as if they, forſooth, could have found out 
new principles, to have juſtified their own proceedings, fo 
point-blank contrary to all the actings of the church of Scot- 
land, and of the faithful in it, from the beginning; and if the 
perſon that drew their vindication (of which afterward) was 
appointed hereunto, I ſhould have expected nothing but a 
piece of Vedelian pedantry : But it was good, that this mo- 
tion was alſo laid aſide. However faithful and honeſt Mr 
Blair muſt moreover ſuffer by their tongues; for they were 
not aſhamed to ſay, that all his ſuffering was for his rude and 
unſuitable carriage before the council, though all that knew 
him, knew him to have as much of a gentleman, and of good- 
breeding, as any of them : But the truth was (as a faithful 
perſon, to whom he himſelf ſpoke it, did report) he had that 
day bowed the knee to the Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
and with much earneſtneſs begged counſel and courage, in or- 
der to a ſuitable carriage, at that appearance, and finding his 
heart enlarged, did not leave praying that morning, until he 
had obtained ſome aſſurance, he ſhould be aſſiſted ; and there- 
fore came before the council, with Micaiah's rudeneſs (if ſo. 
it muſt be called,) as having got a ſight of his Royal Maſter, 
and durſt do, or receive nothing, that might countenance an 
encroachment upon his prerogative royal. It was alfo known, 
that ſome of thoſe, who in their previous meeting voted for 
Mr Blair being their mouth before the council, ſaid now, 
they were glad he was not, for then he had marred all their 
buſineſs: And in a vindication of the reſt, emitted by ſome 
of their number, he is alſo (as we ſhall hear) laſhed, and that 
with the intrads of hinc ille lachryme, as if he had done more 
hurt by this teſtimony, than his own, and the lives of many 
were worth, While worthy Mr Blair is (as we have ſeen) in 


Cc 2 . priſon; 
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priſon, he falleth very ſick, and friends and phyſicians feat. 
ing his diſeaſe ſhould prove mortal, he with much difficulty 
obtained the liberty mentioned, until he was taken home to 
lory. It is worthy of our noticing, that during the time 
both of this impriſonment and confinement as the ſufferingy 
of Chriſt abounded in him, ſo his conſolations alſo abounded 
by Jeſus Chriſt, for all who converſed with him returned 
comforted by ſeeing and ſharing of his conſolations ; and par. 
ticularly when drawing nigh to his end, how was his ſoul 
made to rejoice, in refleCting on his being honoured and help. 
ed to give that teſtimony ? And with what horror and indig- 
nation ,would he expreſs himſelf, upon ſuppoſition he had 
done leſs than he did; yea, all his grief and regret was, that 
he had not done more. At length, when the time of the + 
PR granted to abide in his chamber, was almoſt expired, 
is glorious Maſter, who would want him no longer, nor ſuf- 
fer him to want the confeſſor's reward, ſent and reſcued 
him from the rage of perſecutors, and from the reproaches 
of his deſerting brethren, and took him home to his Maſter's 
Joy and the found of, Well done good and faithful ſervant, 
filling his ears, made him ſhut his eyes ſinging, and give up 
the ghoſt in aſſurance of being embraced, and of having acceſs 
to embrace. 3 
From all this, theſe things are obſervable, 1. That God, 
by the ſpeaking ſignifications he gave of his complacency in 
the freedom and fidelity of his ſeryant, wrote a ſufficient re · 
futation of all that was ſaid by ſome, to diſgrace both him and 
his cauſe. 2. That here is a new witneſs from heaven againſt 
theſe invaſions. 3. As alſo againſt the Iridulgence, and the tak- 
ing theſe inſtructions. Beſide, 4. The encouragement given 
to all to abide faithful, in avowing Chriſt's prerogatives, and 
the privileges of his church and kingdom, even though aban- 
doned of all, who ſhould bear them company, or go before 
them. | F * a 520 . 0 0 eh. . 2 =. g 
Ere we return to take further notice of what paſt, when 
the fore-mentioned indulged miniſters compeared before the 
council, we ſhall, for a cloſe out of. the regiſters, mention 
theſe following acts. . n 
| | | Edinturgh, 6. Feb. 1673. 
" NENT. a petition, preſented by Mr Robert Hunter, 
now miniſter at Burrowſtouneſs, that conform to 
an act of council, the petitioner did ſerve the cure at the kirk 
of Duning for the 1671 and 1672 years, and after Martin- 
tas lajt did tranſport himſelf to the kirk of as >= 
e F 83 4 : . . . * 1 con orm 
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zonform to the council's order. And therefore bumbly ſup- 
plicating, that the ſtipend of the ſaid pariſh of Duning for 
the ſaid two years might be appointed to be paid to Fim 
The lords of his majeſty's privy council, having heard and 
conſidered the ſaid petition, do ordain the ſaid ſtipend of the 


{aid pariſh, for the ſaid two years, to be paid to the ſuppli- 


cant; and that letters of horning be directed for that effect.“ 


In the year 1676, there came forth an open proclamation, 
dated March 1. 1 


cc HE lords of his majeſty's privy council conſidering 
＋ that by their act of the 3. Sept. 1672, they did or- 
der and appoint divers outed miniſters, to repair to the ſeve- 
ral pariſhes therein ſpeciſied; and to remain therein confined, 
permitting and allowing them to preach and exerciſe the o- 
ther parts of the miniſterial function in thoſe pariſhes, and 
did require and enjoin theſe miniſters, or any other miniſters 
indulged by former acts of council, to keep and obſerve the 
inſtructions following, as they would be anſwerable. 

* That they ſhould not preſume to marry or baptize any, 
except ſuch as belonged to the pariſh, ta which they were 
confined, or to the neighbouring pariſhes vacant or wanting 
miniſters for the time. | 5 

« That all miniſters indulged, in one and the ſame dio- 
ceſs, ſhould celebrate the communion upon one and the ſame 
Lord's day, and that they ſhould admit none to their commu- 
nions belonging to other pariſhes, without certificates from 
the miniſters thereof. 

e That they ſhould preach only in theſe kirks, and not in 
the church-yards, nor in any place elſe, under the pain to be 
repute and puniſhed as keepers of conventicles. | 

* That they ſhould remain within, and not depart forth of 
the pariſhes to which they are confined, without kcence from 
the biſhop of the dioceſs only. _ 

« And whereas it is informed, that the ſaid outed mini- 
ſters, indulged as aforeſaid, (at leaſt many of them) have vio- 
lated and contravened the foreſaid orders and inſtructions 
(upon which terms they were permitted and indulged to 
preach and exerciſe the other functions of the miniſtry) 
whereby many diſorders are occaſioned. The faid lords do 
therefore, of new again, require and command all theſe in- 
dulged miniſters to keep and obſerve the foreſaid orders and 
inſtructions, in time coming, and ſpecially for keeping with- 
in the bounds of their paroches, and celebrating the commu- 

i | 5 
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nion upon one and the ſame Lord's day, as they will be an. 
ſwerable at their peril. And ordains theſe preſents to be prin. 
ed, and copies thereof ſent to the ſeveral miniſters.” T“ 
Nothing needeth be here obſerved beſide the parentheſs 
where it is ſaid, that the obſervation of theſe inſtructions wa 


By * 
the terms upon which they were indulged ; and therefore all anc 
When they accepted of the Indulgence on ſuch terms, the ther ; 
conſented to them, and profeſſed and declared their willing. chem, 


meſs to accept of their miniſtry, and of the free exerciſe there. 
of upon theſe conditions ; ſo that whether they obſerved then 
punctually afterward or not, the bargain was eſtabliſhed, and 
they became obliged by their own deed, in accepting of theſe 


Favours granted on theſe conditions, to obſerve the inſtruc. m—_ 
tions carefully; and it was too late to fay afterward, that the . 2 
conditions were not lawful, and therefore could not be oh. me 
ſerved, for that ſhould have been ſaid at firſt; and even ypon my 
that account alone, had there been nothing elſe, they ſhould 10 10 
have plainly and peremptorily rejected the ſuppoſed favour. We 
Nor will it avail to fay, that they knew not, that the punc- 445 
tual obſerving of theſe inſtructions was made the condition of h 
of the granted favour ; for though at firſt theſe inſtructions, 
when given, were not expreſsly ſo called; yet the manner of 
propoſal was ſuch, as all who defired not willingly to run in- 1 
to a ſnare, might have been convinced, that ſo and no other g 
ways they were intended, and upon the matter could ca hatl 
no other import. And if any were invincibly ignorant here. 167 
of, at their firſt accepting of the Indulgence ; yet now, when him 
ſuch a printed proclamation came forth, wherein this was in not 
terminis expreſſed, and the printed proclamation ordered to ple: 
be ſent unto each of them, they could no longer pretend igno- ſer 
rance; and therefore were called, if they had beenformerlyreal- anc 
ly circumvented and cheated, now openly to have declared their del 
unwillingneſs to accept of the Indulgence on theſe terms; mg 
and henceforth to have abandoned the ſame, and followed gre 
their brethren to. the mountains. But now, when this was pa 
not done, but they remained in their warm neſts, how they 1 
can plead innocent before God, or man, I ſee not. th 
We proceed to relate a few things following. let 
Edinburgh, 3 Aug. 1676 as 
4 HE lords of his majeſty's privy council do hereby or- 8 
i dain Mr John Stirling, miniſter, who is confined to 
the pariſhat Haunam, by an act of council and indulged to preach 
in that pariſh, to tranſport himſelf from thence to the town of ba 
Irwing, and confine himſelf to the town and pariſh of Irwing, F 


| with 
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with liberty to preach and exerciſe the other functions of the. 
miniſtry in that pariſh, as he did in the former, accord» 
ing to the inſtructions of the council, given to the reſt of the 
indulged miniſters.” 

By which we ſee, that the ſimple act of the council is the 
all and only ground of tranſportation from one place to ano» 
ther; and that always the inſtructions muſt go along with 
them, as the conſtant companion of the Indulgence. 


Edinburgh, 9. Nay: 1676. 
t AVING heard and conſidered a petition, preſented by 
the magiſtrates of the burgh of Irwing, ſupplicating 
that the ſtipend of the pariſh of Irwing, vacant in the year 
1676, might be allowed to the petitioners, for defraying the 
expences, that Mr John Stirling will be at, in tranſporting 
himſelf to Irwing, and repairing the kirk, ſchool and bridge of 
Irwing. Do allow the ſupplicants the ſtipend of the ſaid pariſh - 
for the year 1676, inſtant, which 1s vacant, for defraying the 
expences of the ſaid Mr John Stirling, and repairing the kirk, 
ſchool and bridge of Irwing ; and, if need be, ordains letters 
of horning to be direct hereupon in form as effeirs. 


Edinburgh, 1. March 1677. 

« NENT a petition preſented by Mr William Maits 
land, miniſter at Beith, ſhewing that the petitioner 
hath ſerved the cure, at the ſaid kirk, the two bygone. years, 
1675 and 1676, without receiving any ſtipend, albeit he hath 
himſelf and a numerous family to maintain, which he will 
not be longer able to undergo, unleſs the lords of council be 
pleaſed to allow him the ſaid ſtipend for the ſaid two years 
ſervice: And therefore humbly ſupplicating, that an order 
and warrant might be granted for that effect, in manner un- 
der-written. The lords of his majeſty's privy council, have 
ing heard and conſidered the foreſaid petition, do hereby 
grant order and warrant to the heritors and others liable in 
payment of the ſtipend of the ſaid pariſh of Beith, to make 
payment of the ſame to the petitioner, and that for ilk one of 
the ſaid crops and years of God 1675 and 1676, and ordains 
letters of horning and others to be direct thereupon, in form 
as effeirs.“ 2 ' 
| Eaäainburgb, 7. March 1677- 
1 lords of his majeſty's privy council, do hereby 
ordain Mr Alexander Hamiltoun, who is by act of 

council confined to the pariſh of Dalmeny, and permitted to 
preach there, during their pleaſure, to rgmove himſelf from 
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the ſaid pariſh of Dalmeny to the pariſh of Dalſerfe, and thy 
betwixt and the fifth day of April next, and to conſine him. 
ſelf within the ſaid pariſh of Dalſerfe till further order, as he 
will be anſwerable at his peril. And do hereby permit and 
allow the ſaid Mr Alexander Hamiltbun to preach and exer. 
ciſe the other functions of the miniſtry in the ſaid pariſh, ti 
further order from the council, upon the ſame terms, thit he 
hath exerciſed his office formerly in the ſaid kirk of Dal. 
meny.” % | Fo 
| 80 that we ſee the whole exerciſe of the miniſtry; is; þ 

this Indulgence, wholly at the frez and arbitrarious diſpoſal 
of the council, and depending upon their orders. As alſo, 
we ſee that the obſervation of the inſtructions is an efſentia] 
part of the bargain, being the terms and condition on which 
the Indulgence is granted. 


There came forth a printed proclamation Aug. 10. 1677, 
as followeth. 


15 * as the lords of his majeſty's privy council, 

| in purſuance of his majeſty's commands, ſignified to 
them by a letter of June 7. 1669, did confine ſeveral outed 
miniſters to particular pariſhes, with allowance to preach and 
exerciſe the other functions of the miniſtry within the ſame, 
and did deliver to them certain inſtructions, to be kept and ob- 
ſerved; upon which they did accept the indulgence granted 
to them. And albeit theſe inſtructions have been frequently 
repeated, and ſent to theſe miniſters, yet divers of them have 
contravened the ſame, without any manner of regard thereto, 
And whereas by his majeſty's letter foreſaid, it is left to the 
ſaid lords, to allow to theſe miniſters ſuch parts of the ſti- 
pends as they ſhould think fit; and that from time to time, 
the council hath. given orders and warrants to the heritors 
and others, liable in payment of the ſtipend, to make payment 
thereof; as they ſaw cauſe ; without which ſpecial warrant, 
_ could not, nor cannot, warrantably pay the ſame. Not- 
withſtanding whereof, it is informed that ſeveral heritors 
have paid, or intend to pay theſe ſtipends, without ſpecial 
warrant and order. The ſaid lords do therefore prohibit and 
diſcharge all heritors, fevers, life-renters, and others, liable 
in payment of the ſtipends of the pariſhes, where theſe mi- 
niſters are confined, to make payment of any part of the ſti- 
pend to them, for the crop and year 1679, and in time com- 


ing, without a ſpecial order and warrant from the council, 


under the penalty of being liable in payment of the faid ſti- 


pend 


d that d again, to ſuch as the council ſhall appoint, and further 
him. cenſured for their contempt, and ordains theſe preſents to be 
as he printed, and publiſhed upon a ſabbath-day at the ſeveral pa- 

it and riſh-kirks, where the ſaid miniſters are confined, that no per- 

exer. ſon pretend ignorance.” -. | 9 323 2 . 

b, til In the proclamation emitted in the preceding year, 1676, 

at he the council ſaid, in plain terms, that they granted the Indul- 


gence, upon condition, that the indulged ſhould obſerve the 
inſtructions given; and here, they ſay, that the indulged did 


whereby, we ſee that it was a full and formal compact, and 
the Indulgence was both granted and accepted upon the terms 
ſpeciied. What can now be ſaid for vindication of theſe 
accepters, I cannot imagine. If they ſhould ſay, That all 
this is but the deed of the council, with which they are not 
concerned. Yet it is certain, that every one is maſter of his 
own favours, and may diſpenſe them on what terms he pleaſ- 
eth; and when the terms are known, upon which ſuch fa- 


icil, yours are granted, and the favours formerly accepted are 
d to held, hk the conditions ſhould ſeem hard, yet the favour 
ited is embraced cum hoc onere ; and any after ſignification of a 
and diſſatisfaction cannot but be unſeaſonable and inſignificant. It 
me, would now have been thought, if the indulged had not been 
ob- ſatisfied with the terms, after ſuch public intimations were 
ted made unto the whole nation, both of the grant of the favours, 
tly and of their acceyygance, , upon theſe terms, they would have 
We ſignified their diſſatisfaction with the_bargain, and rejected 
to, the favour of the Indulgence, which they could have upon 
he none, but finful terms; eſpecially row when their ſilence, 
ti- and continuing in the poſſeſſion of the favour, did not only 
Ce, interpretatively, but plainly and expreſsly, in the ſight of the 
Is whole nation, ſay, they were ſatisfied with the terms, and 
nt would rather ſubmit unto them, than loſe the benefit they 


had received in and by the Indulgence. , . 

Upon which account poſſibly it was, that the council, ſee- 
ing that they had attained their end, in granting the Indul- 
gence, and had found the indulged ſo calm and pliable to 
ſubmit to any terms they pleaſed to propoſe, did mitigate, 


ſo far, as concerned the ſtipends; for Oct. 5. 1677, this 
15 was made, with which I ſhall end this hiſtorical re · 
ation. | * I 


Dd - | Edinburgh, 
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accept of the indulgence granted to them, upon theſe terms; 
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; Edinburgh, Oct. 5. 1644, 
a * lords of council thought fit, that the indulged 
| miniſters ſhall not be put to a neceſſity of ſeekin 
yearly warrants for their ſtipends : But authorizeth and ap- 
pointeth the heritors of the pariſhes, where they ſerve, to 
pay them their ſtipends, according as they ſerve the cure, 
in whole, or in part. And do declare, that if any of theſe 
indulged miniſters ſhall be found to contravene their inſtruc. 
tions, the council will proceed againſt them, as they ſhall ſee 
occaſion. And recommends to the reſpective commiſſioner, 
appointed by the council, for putting the decreets of coun. 
ci}, &c. and acts againſt conventicles and others, in execy- 
tion, to ſee them keep their confinements, and to report if 
they find them trinſgreſs.” 


We have thus deduced this buſineſs of the Indulgence un- 


to this period; and, as occaſion offered, have hinted all along 
ſuch remarks, as might ſuffice to give underſtanding in the 
matter, and to clear up the true ſtate of the queſtion unto 
the underſtanding and unprejudged reader. And from what 
is ſaid, the judicious may fee what is to be ſaid of the Indul- 
gence, and of thoſe miniſters, who have thus accepted there. 
of, though no more were ſaid : Yet that fuller ſatisfaction 
may be given in this matter, I ſhall, according as I promiſed, 
turn back a little, and take notice of ſome things that fell 
out anno 1673, when ſeveral of the indulged were (as we 
heard) called before the council, for not obſerving the 29th 
of May, and the inſtructions that had been given to them, 


whereby we may be helped to ſome further clearneſs in this 
affair. 


And in this examination, I ſhall, as to the ground 190 


npon, be favourable to the indulged, beyond all exceptions; 
for I ſhall only take notice of the relation of what paſſed, as 
made by one of themſelves, in 4 Narrative (as it is cal 
led) concerning the carriage of ſome miniſters, 1yho appeared 
before the council in July laſt, (to wit, 1673) written in anſwer 
to a friend, who defired to be informed about that affair ; and 


what truth or falſbood was in that paper, ſcattered up and 


dun ameng the people, concerning the fame. And I ſup- 
poſe no man will blame me for gra, my diſcourſe 
againſt the Indulgence, and indulged, upon this Narration, 
ſ>eing it may be ſuppoſed, that this would be made as fa- 
vourable to them and their cauſe, as truth would ſuffer; and 
I {hall be loth to queſtion matters of fact; nor ſhall it be ne- 
eſſary for ine to examine every word in that paper, it being 


ſuſhcient 
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ſaſſicient for my preſent buſineſs, to touch upon thoſe things 
which are moſt material, and which concern our preſent 
ueſtion. | | 
' This author tells us, that there, were a confiderable number 
of miniſters, who had obtained liberty from the magiflrate to 
preach publicly, without hazard of that legal reſtraint under 
which they lay before, cited before the council. But, not to ex- 
2ggerate that word obtained, which would import, that theſe 
miniſters had been too active in procuring to themſelves that 
liberty, as it is called; which, whether it was ſo or not, I 
cannot determine, though this expreſſion would give the 
reader ground to ſuppoſe that indeed it had been ſo; I on 
obſerve, that his conſtruction of the Indulgence, and his def. 
cription thereof here given, appeareth too favourable, and 
more favourable than true; for ſure there was more than this 
in the Indulgence ; matters had been thus, if the act of Glaſ- 
gow had been ſ1mply repealed, and every man permitted to 
return home to his own charge : But when that is not done, 
but every one of them ſent to, ſuch places, as the council 
thought meet, and appointed and ordained, there to abide, 
and to exerce the function of the miniſtry, with ſuch and 
ſuch limitations, and upon certain conditions held forth and 
made known, and (as the council ſaith) accepted and ſubmit- 
ted to, it is manifeſt that the matter had a far other face. 
Beſide, that the granting of liberty to preach publicly with- 
out hazard, needed no fach act of parliament, as is the act 
of ſupremacy, to ſalve. the granters in law, and make the 
2 to ſtand good in law. But what for a poſſeſſion this li- 
erty is, the charter, by which it is confirmed, may tell us. 
It can be no lawful poffetloß before God, which muſt have 
ſuch a de novo damus, and charter to ſecure it: And that the 
Indulgence could not ſtand without this, we have ſeen above; 
and how, notwithſtanding of all that liberty, the indulged. 
could not be ſecure, in point of law, until this explanatory act 
of the ſupremacy had paſt in parliament, ans 1669, where» 
by not only what was done by king and council, in licenſing 
of ſo many, before that act, was declared to be legal, becauſe 
of the king's ſupremacy in church affairs, never before ſo 
amply and fully declared and explained; but way made for 
proſecuting the ſame deſign, in time coming; according as 
it came to paſs. When the Indulgence ſtandeth engaged 
thus unto, and under the favourable aſpect of that unparal- 
lelled ſupremacy z who, that is not wholly devoted unto the 
ſupremacy, can give ſuch a favourable verdict of the Indul- 
e gence 
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gence, as this author did? Beſides, that impartial on-logkery 


will judge, that there was much more in this Indulgence 
ſeeing it is obvious enough how the contrivance was made 
to break the honeſt ſuffering party, and (as ſome of the chief 
contrivers faid) to divide betwixt the mad-cap phanatics and 
the more ſober ; to confirm the uſurpation; to ſtrengthen the 
hands of adverſaries; to ſuppreſs and keep down the glorioug 
and bleſſed aſſemblings of the Lord's people, and to ſettle 
people in a ſinful ſilence and ſtupid ſubmiſhon ta all the en. 
croachments made on the prerogatives of the crown of Chriſt, 
and on the privileges of his church, and to the overturning 
of the whole work of God; and not only the intentio operan. 
tium, (which wiſe men ſo circumſtantiated, as they were, 
were called to eye and conſider) was obvious and clear; but 
alſo the intentie operis was undeniable; however we may 

leaſe ourſelves, in deviſing terms of mincing and extenuat- 
ing, whereby to paint it forth, as well as we can, if not fo, 


as that it ſhall appear beautiful; yet ſo as that it may not ap- 


ear ſo deformed, as indeed it is, and will be to all that vier 
t in a juſt and upright mirror. | | 
He faith, that it is nat eaſy nar neceſſary to tell what was 
aid to or by every one of them, they being called in one by one; 
but this is certain, that all of them except two, who were diſ- 
miſſed upon their declaring that they had preached on that day 
only becauſe it fell to be their lecture- day) declared that they 
had not preached an that day, and did agree in ſubſtance upon 
this ground of their forbearance, that it did not flow from any 
diſloyalty or diſaſfection to authority ; but that they had not 


Freedom to obſerve any ſolemn fixed-anniverſary day for religi- 


ous worſhip, beſides the Lord's day. To which I ſhall only 
crave leave to ſay, not queſtioning the account he giveth here, 
though the council's books tell us that there were three aſſoil- 
ed, and that becauſe of their obſerving that day; nor taking 
notice, that the Lord's day is no anniverſary day, but a week- 
ly ſolemn day; nor doubting of the firſt part of their apolo- 


gy 3 for as to ſome, it may be more than probable, that ſuch. 


was their loyal affection to authority, that for fear of offend- 
ing, they did not hold forth and plainly ſhow the true ground, 
as they ought to have done. I grant the parliament's calling 
that day, an haly day, might give ground of ſcrupling to con- 
fcientious perfons : Yet I ſuppoſe, it is well enough known, 
that this denomination. was not the effect of true devotion, 
nor yet of ſuperſtition ; the day being obſerved, rather in ho- 
neur of Bacchus, than of the true and living God; and - 
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the principal thing intended, was a ſolemn, univerſal, and 
anniverſary condemnation of the work of reformation, which 
was ſo fully ſignified in the very narrative of the act, that I | 
wonder theſe Frethiin did not give this, as the ground of | 
their non-obſerving of that day. I ſhall not think, that they = 
thought themſelves free to abſtract from that narrative, and 
not once to notice it; ſeeing they could not abſtract ſimple 
preaching on that day, from its due obſervation ; and ſeeing 
every one knows, that every obſervation of a day holy, or ci- 
vil, appointed by men, doth. homologate the grounds and 
reaſons of the inſtitution. | g 
But paſſing this, which is not of moment, as to our pre- 
ſent buſineſs, he tells us, that there were four of the brethren 
called in together upon particular ſummons, for baptizing of 
children of other congregations : To which, among other legal 
defences, (whereof he can give no particular account) they 
gave this anſwer ; that theſe acts, relating to that matter, 
were never intimated unto them. Upon which they were told 
by my lerd chancellor they fhould get them and fo all were 
commanded to appear again the following Tueſday. As to this, 
we may ſee, that the council did ſuppoſe thoſe acts to have 
been made known unto them: And that, ſo far as the coun- 
eil did know; all the reſt, ſave theſe four, had obſerved the 
mjunCtions, otherwiſe they had been challenged upon the 
violation of them, as well as theſe four. As to this anſwer, 
given by.theſe four, I ſuppoſe the reſt will willingly acknow- 
ledge, that it was not ſufficient; and that ahother anſwer 
had been both more pertinent, and leſs introductive of new 
troubles ; for probably, if this anſwer had not been given, 
they had not got ſuch a return from my L. Chancellor. Had 
they ingenuouſly ſaid, that their commiſſion bare them te 
baptize, as well as preach ; and that they might not be an- 
ſwerable to their Maſter, to refuſe to baptize any children 
within the covenant, brought unto them for that end, much 
trouble and temptation had been, in all appearance, prevent- 
ed. And though I will not condemn all legal defences ; yet 
I muſt ſay, that Chriſtian prudence might ſoon have taught 
them to have waved. this defence, not only becauſe it was ob- 
vious enough what would follow; but mainly becauſe it con- 
tained a tacit acknowledgement, that they would not have 
done what they did, if the act had been intimated to them; 
and that in time coming they would willingly obey the ſamez 
and conſequently, that the injunctions were juſt and righte- 
ous, and ſuch as neither they, nor any other ſhould 2 
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whether becauſe of the matter, or becauſe of the power en. 
joining them : But more of this purpoſe afterwards. 

He gives us next an account of what they did in the in. 
terval, and how they did meet almoſt every day, to conſul; 
what they ſhould do, at their next appearance, in cafe theſe 
aQs (called, faith he, rules) ſhould be intimate unto them: 
And how a paper was produced by ſome, appointed there. 
unto, which was only relative to theſe inſtructions or rules, 
with a touch of the reaſons of their not obſerving of the 2915 
of May, to which (faith he) afterward was * = a pretty 
large introduction, concerning Chriſt's power, in and over 
his church; and aſſerting the magiſtrate's juſt right about 
eccleſiaſt ic affairs, as amply as any thing Mr Hutcheſon ſpoke; 
and denying him no more, when it was finiſhed, than he de- 
nied unto him. Concerning this paper, I can ſay nothing, 
having never ſeen it; only I find it contained (as himſelf tell; 
us, in the following words) this clauſe : That we could not re- 
ceiue from the magiſtrate any inſtructions, to regulate us in the 
exerciſe of our minifiry : And 1 find by his own relation, that 

three or four days they debated upon this clauſe, which he 
calleth, Ungualifed : And that many of the brethren were 


againlt it, as an aſſert ion, which being ſo generally and indiſ. 


tinctiy expreſſed, weuld not hoid water, nor be ſound agreeable 
with the word of God, or conceſſions even of qur orthadax anti- 
eraſtian divines, carncerning the magiſtrate's juſt right. 

As to this aſſertion, which, as he ſaith, was not ſatisfying 
to ſome; though I do not know, what particularly was 
objected againſt it by ſome; yet I may take liberty to 
ſay, that it appeareth not to me contrary either to the word 
of God, or to the conceſhons of orthodox anti-eraſtian 
divines, if it be underſtood, either as relative to the caſe then 
in hand {as it behoved to be, if, pertinently adduced, or ac- 
cording to the true and native import of the words, wherein 
it is expreſſed : and that becauſe, "> 
1. Nothing occurreth to me, in ſcripture, whence it can 
with any ſ:ew of probability be inferred, that this afſertion 
is not conſonant to ſcripture, except what is recorded of Da- 
vid's giving inſtructions to the Levites, porters and fingers, 
and marſhalling them in their ſeveral orders and work. But 
ſure I am, all anti-eraſtian divines look upon that practice, as 
no precedent to Chriſtian magiſtrates now, as is well known + 
And their ground is clear and irrefragable z for David did 
what was done herein, not as king, by any proper magiſtra- 

tical power, as is clear from what he ſaid himſelf, when be 
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rr e. ns delivering all theſe orders and inſtructions, mentioned 


he in. 1 Chron. xxii1, xxiv, xxv, and xxvi. over unto Solomon, chap. 
onſult exviii. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. he tells him, ver. 19. That the Lord 1 
made him underſtand all this, in writing by his hand upen | | 
h km: And accordingly we find Solomon doing nothing in | 
here. this matter by his own proper magiſtratical power, 2 Chron: 
ules, viii. 14 but according to the order of David his father. And 
moreover, when King Hezekiah is about this work, reform- 
retty ing what was amiſs, he doth nothing of this kind, jure regio, 
over by his magiſtratical power; but according to the commandment . 


of David, and of Gad the king's feer ; and Nathan the prophet, 
+ Chron. xxix. 25. and it is added; for it was the command- 
ment of the Lord, by his prophets. In like manner King Jo- 
ah, when he is ordering church affairs, and reforming a- 
tells buſes, aſſumed nothing to himſelf of this nature, as Gee, bat 
appointed all to be according to the writing of David, king of 
Iſrael, and according to the writing of Solomon his fon, 2 Chron. 


hat XXXV. 4. | 
be 2. Nor can I call to mind what that conceſſion is of our 
ere anti-eraſtian divines, that can ſeem to controul this. (t.) It 
iſe cannot be that conceſſion, That magiſtrates. may and ſhould 
ble put miniſters to their duty, in following the rules and injunc- 
th tions, preſcribed by Chriſt, viz. in their political way, and 

by their political penalties: For hence it will no way follow, 
ng tha: miniſters receive inſtructions from magiſtrates, to regu- 
* late them in the exerciſe of their miniſtry; more than it can 
to be ſaid, that magiſtrates receive their in kructions, for regu- 
rd lating them in the exerciſe of their civil function, from mi- 


niſters; becauſe miniſters, in their miniſterial way, put mas 
ziſtrates to their duty, in following the rules preſcribed by 
God in his word. (2.) Nor can it be that conceſhon, That 
magiſtrates may, by their political and civil ſanction, cons 
firm and enforce civilly canons and rules, miniſterially clears  - 
ed and concluded by church judicatories : For that is but to 
preſs the rules of God's word to be obſerved, and is no pre- 
ſcribing of injunctions; but an enjoining civilly the obſerva- 
tion of injunctions, impoſed and propoſed gt gy fe. 
church judicatories. (3.) Nor can it be that conceſſion, That 
the magiſtrate is cuffos utriu/que tabulæ, for the reaſons al- 
ready given; the miniſter alſo may be faid, to be cuffos 
utriuſque tabulæ, in his way and manner; and yet none 
will hence infer, that he may give inſtructions unto magi- 
ſtrates, to regulate them in the exerciſe of their office. 
(4.) Nor can it be that conceſſion, That the magiſtrate is 
4 | an 
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ence ſhall there be, as to this, betwixt miniſters, as ſuch, and 


S to the regulating of the magiſtratical fun 
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an overſeer of things without; for theſe external things axe 
properly and formally political things, belonging to the civil 
government of the outward man; among which the function 
of the miniſtry, as ſuch, cannot be reckoned ; this being pure. 
2 eccleſiaſtic, and properly belonging to the ſpiritual king. 
dom of Chriſt. (5.) Nor can it be that conceſſion, That the 
magiſtrate may limit and confine the perſon of a miniſter 
whereby, per actidens, there is a confinement laid upon the 
further extenſion of the exerciſe of his miniſtry : for ever, 
body ſeeth, that this is properly a confinement of the perſon, 
and but conſequently of the exerciſe of the miniſtry ; and ng 
man will ſay, that is orthodox, that the magiſtrate hath the 
ſame power over the office of the miniſtry, hat he hath over 
the perſon of the miniſter. | 7 | 
3. Some ſuch thing may, I grant, be gathered, with ſome 
probability, from that aſſertion of Vedelius, viz. That magi- 
ſtrates have an inſpection of the office of miniſters, as he urgeth 
it. But he is no anti-eraſtian, but an Eraſtian divine : And 


I ſuppoſe no ſuch thing will follow from this aſſertion, or 


the like, as qualified or explained by our orthodox divines, 
who have written againſt, Vedelius, ſuch as Apollon' as, Tri- 
glandius and Revius: Beſide what Walzus and Voetius have 
ſpoken hereunto. | 


4. I conceive that aſſertion was very orthodox and ſafe; 
for theſe reaſons, (1.) This power of giving inſtructions, for 
regulating the exerciſe of the miniſtry, would infer or pre- 
ſuppoſe, that the office of the miniſtry and its exerciſe, are 
ſubordinate to the magiſtrate in linea recta: For inſtructions, 
and orders or rules coming from a ſuperior (for from ſuch 
they muſt come, and not from an CTC TS yet from a 
co-ordinate power) to an inferior, ſay, that the ſuperior hath 


Power to grant a commiſſion to that inferior, be it court or 


perſon, to act in that function and ſphere; and a power to 
limit, reſtrict, enlarge or qualify the exerciſe of that function, 
as he ſeeth good : But none of our orthodox anti-eraſtian di- 


vines grant a ſubordination, but aflert a colleraiey. (2. 


No orthodox anti- eraſtian divine will ſay, that miniſters, 

ſuch, are ſo ſubordinate unto the ſupreme magiſtrate, as 0- 
ther inferior magiſtrates are. But if the ſupreme magiſtrate 
might give inſtructions to miniſters, and preſcribe rules to 
regulate them in the exerciſe of their miniſtry ; what differ- 
inferior magiſtrates? Can the ſupreme magiſtrate do more, 
ion, in inferior 
magiſtrates, 
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magiſtrates, thari limit them, reſtrict them, qualify them by 
ſuch and ſuch inſtructions? and what leſs ſhall now hereby 
be granted to him, in reference to miniſters, as ſuch ? 

But now if we ſpeak of injunctions and inſtructions, in 
particular, the watter will be yet more clear, that that aſſer- 
tion was truth, and nothing but truth: For either the ins 
gructions are concerning ſuch things as are at all times ne- 
ceſſary to the right exerciſe of the miniſtry ; or concernin 
alterable circumſtances, which only hic & nunc can be called 
neceſſary: If the former be ſaid, it muſt be granted, that 
theſe are ſet down to us in the word; for all neceſſaries art 
there contained ; and if ſo, the magiſtrate either enjoineth 
theſe miniſterially, as holding forth the mind of God; but 
this cannot be ſaid, for then were he no magiſtrate, in that, 
but a church officer and a miniſter : or magiſtratically and 
autocratorically, as a civil magiſtrate. And then, this muſt 
either be, in ecclefia reformata & bene inſtituta, that is, in a. 
well reformed and inſtituted church; or in eccleſia reformand 
da & confuſa ; that is, in a church wholly confuſed and need- 
ing reformation :_ In the former caſe, orthodox anti-eraſtian 
divines will fay, there ought to be an antecedaneous judges 
ment of the church, or of miniſters, who are the only 2utho- 
ritative and authorized miniſterial interpreters of the word: 
And then the magiſtrate doth not give the inſtructions, but 
by his civil ſanction politically enforceth the obſervation of 
God's inſtructions, authoritatively and miniſterially held 
forth by the authorized miniſterial interpreters. The latter 
caſe is not our caſe, unleſs by this conceſſion we would grant 
power and liberty to any migiltrate, to overturn the belt re- 
formed church that is, to the end he may order all things in 
it, as he pleaſeth; which was never underſtood by the uſers 
of this diſtinction. If the inſtructions reſpe& only the al- 


terable periflatica : Either Chrilt hath given power to his - 
church, in theſe caſes, to judge, according to the general 


rules of the word, or not. No reformed orthodox anti- eraſ- 
tian divine will ſay not, and if the former be ſaid (as it muſt 
be ſaid) then quo jure? By what law can the church be 
robbed of this power ? and by what right can the judgment 
of this matter be committed, in prima inſtantia, at the v 

firſt, unto the magiſtrate; or rather wholly and ſolely, 
unto him ? For thus the- miniſters are altogether excluded 


when it is ſaid, that the magiſtrate can give inſtructions in 


theſe matters : For the granting of this power unto the ma- 
giſtrate, will necefarily bring the examination and [N 
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of miniſters, as to the aQs of the exerciſe of their funQtien, 
unto the civil court, either wholly, or in the firſt place at 
leaſt, contrary to the orthodox anti-eraſtian doctrine. 
I think then, that all, who minded honeſt and plain deal. 
ing, in this day of trial, and of witneſſing to the truth; and 
t> that truth, that ſo nearly concerned Chriſt, as King and 
Head of the church, ſhould have conſented unto this aſſer- 
tion, and in plain terms have told the council, That they were 
to receive no inſtructions from the magiſtrate, to regulate them 
in the exerciſe of their miniſtry. He tells us next, that ſome 
ſuppoſed this queſtion was determined, in the conceſſions, that 
were in the introduttory part of the paper, wherein the magi- 
Arate's power objectively eccleſiaſtical is aſſerted. But if all 
thoſe conceſſions, ſet down in the introductory part of the 
paper, iſſued in the clearing of the magiſtrate's power to be 
objectively ecclefaftical, they expreſſed nothing to weaken 
the fore- mentioned clauſe : For, who will ſay, that becauſe 
the magiſtrate's power is objectively eccleſiaſtical, therefore 
he can give inſtructions to regulate miniſters in the exerciſe 
of their miniſtry ? It were as good a conſequence to ſay, The 
magiſtrate is keeper of both the tables of the law. Ergo, he 
may ſet down inſtructions, limitations and rules, ſhewing 
when the law of God ſhall oblige as the law of God, and 
when not. And to ſay, becauſe he hath the ſcriptures for 
the object of his care, therefore he may ſet down rules how 
this or that prophecy, this or that doctrinal book, or hiſtory 
ſhould be underſtood and interpreted. So to ſay, becauſe 
his care reacheth to doctrine, and he muſt countenance the 
preaching of truth, and diſcountenance the preaching of er- 
ror, ergs he may appoint miniſters what to preach, and what 
not; and command them to preach of the ſeven deadly ſins, 
and not of predeſtination, as the king faid in his letter to the 
archbiſhop of York. And becauſe his pd&wer objectively 
reacheth to the worſhip of God ; therefore he may do as Je- 
roboam did. So becauſe diſcipline and government are alſo 
the object of his care, therefore he may give rules and in- 
ſtructions, how the church ſhall be governed; that is to ſay, 
whether by a pope, or by prelates, or by the people, or by 
himſelf and his under-magiſtrates. Yea, and from this pow- 
er objectively eccleſiaſtical, it may as well be inferred, that 
he may regulate controverſies and other debates, handled in 
church aſſemblies, and preſcribe what. arguments pro and 
what arguments contra ſhall be uſed, what ſins ſhall be fo 
bd fo ceuſured, &c. Yea, in a word, we may as well w_ 
| 10 
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from this objectively eccleſiaſtical power, all that is ſum- 
marily contained in the explicatory act of ſupremacy z as that” 
he may give inſtructions, to regulate miniſters in the exerciſe 
of their miniſtry. | 
How did this debate iſſue? He ſaith, in end, ſome made a 
motion, which, with common conſent, fo far as could be 
diſcerned, was embraced : And what was this ? That the aſ- 
ſertion ſhould be thus qualified, That we would not receive from 
the magiſtrate inſtructions, formally and intrinſically ecclefiaſtie 
cal, to regulate us, &c. Which, in my judgment, was eitherno- 
thing to the purpoſe; or (which is worſe) was a betraying of 
the cauſe : For either this was underſtood, in reference to 
theſe rules, which the council preſcribed m their aCt, Sept. 
3. 1672, or not. If nat, what was it to the purpoſe then in 
hand? If it was underſtood with this reference, then either 
hereby they meant to juſtify and defend their refuſing to ac- 
cept of theſe inſtructions, or to juſtify their accepting of 
them, but not of others. If the former be ſaid, then, (1.) 
Why was Mr. Blair ſo much condemned, who did but refuſe 
the accepting of theſe, that bad been expreſſed in the act, 
and were then exhibited ? (2.) Why. was it not plainly af- 
firmed, that they would not receive theſe that the council 
t:ndered unto them? (3.) Why was there ſo much debate 
in private, about a general %, when the clear aſſertion of 
the hypotheſis, would have ſalved both credit and conſcience ? 
If the affertion was thus qualified, to. juſtify their accepting. 
of theſe rules, then ſure, the cauſe was betrayed : And if they 
were clear to accept of theſe rules, what neceſſity was there 
for this general blind? If they intended it for a teſtimony, 
was that a fit ſeaſon for a teſtimony, when they were reſolved 
to yield to all, that was at that time. deftred, without hinck 
or ſcruple ? Further, I ſuppoſe it. wil be found, that ſome of 
theſe inſtructions were indeed formally and intrinſically ec- 
eleſiaſtical. And if theſe were excepted, they ſhould have 
been particularly mentioned, that all might have been clear; 
for in teſtimonies we cannot be plain and clear enough. It- 
they were not clear to embrace theſe inſtructions; why did 
they not unanimouſly agree to tell this in plain terms? And 
if reaſons of their refuſal had been demanded, ingenuity and. 
plain dealing had furniſhed them with reaſons ſufficient, 
taken both from the matter of the rules, the manner of en- 
joining them, and from the ſad conſequences of obeying them, 
deſi de ſeveral other circumſtances, not to be deſpiſed. *' 
When all agreed unto the aſſertion thus qualified, may A 
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to the whole paper that was drawn up, he tells us, there fell 
out another queſtion, whether that paper ſhould be made uſe 
of as a directory, when they ſhould be called to ſpeak before. 
the council, or if it ſhould be ſubſcribed by all, and fo given 
in as their anſwer, and ſenſe of theſe matters'? This was, ng 
doubt, a weighty debate, and ſuch as might have occaſioned 
their breach among themſelves : But when the Lord is away, 
what light or counſel can remain? Well, what came of this 
a queſtion? The generality (he ſaith) were indeed fot the ſub- 
ſcribing of it. hich I confeſs I would not have begn for; 
nor yet for uſing of it as a directory; for reaſons already 
iven. But now the generality being for the ſubſcribing of 
it, what became of it? Was it ſubſcribed indeed? No, faith 
he; and thus the minor part prevailed. But he ſaith, there 
were reaſons moving hereunto; and I ſhall be glad to hear 
theſe. The firſt is, One, who was then withdrawn about ſome 
neceſſary affairs had declared before, upon reaſons ponderous ta 
him, that he was not free in his mind to ſubſcribe any ſuch pa- 
per, at that time. It ſeemeth ſtrange to me, that the un- 
clearneſs of one ſhould have proyen ſuch an effectual mean 
to ſtop the reſt, in that whereabout they had no ſcruple; e- 
ſpecially when: that one did not ſhew what his ponderous 
reaſons were. I humbly judge, the zeal of God would have 
determined them another way, But there was good cauſe 
for this; For, ſaith he, they judged it not ſafe, but prejudicial 
#0 the cauſe, and to unity to break bulk, an aft in a divided 
, way, when all were —_ to concur in the matter, though they 
differed in the form and manner: And how inconvenient was 
it, ſaith he, that differences about the manner ſbould be ſeen in 
public, when they were one upon the matter ? But what pre» 
judice had come to the cauſe, if a teſtimony had been given in 
to the council, unto which all had aſſented, though it had 
wanted the ſubſcription of one, who was neceſſarily abſent, 
when it was ſubſcribed ? Yea, though it had wanted the ſub- 
{cription of one, who was unwilling to ſubſcribe ? In fo do- 
10g they did not break bulk; but that one, if ever he had 
been within the hold, had made the breach by abandoning 
his brethren. Unity and harmony is good, I grant; but 1 
know not, why every man ſhould have a negative voice, in 
all ſuch matters; and why nothing ſhould be done by a com- 
pany or ſociety, if but one man diflent ? I know no divine 
rule for this z nor ill Chriſtian prudence teach it: and I am 
Jure, it is one to a hundred, if ever any thing be done of mo- 
ment, or hagard, by a n theſe terms. Aud I 
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much doubt, if, when one only perſon, yea, or two are re- 
fratory, all the reſt of that ſociety ſhould think themſelves 
exonered in conſcience to forbear a duty, clearly called for. 
The form and manner here was (I judge) a material thing: 
and who were not clear, as to it, could not be very clear as 
to the matter. | | Z | 

There was another reaſon of this forbearance. Had thay.. 
(faith he 2) been free to ſus/cribe papers, at that time, yet 
they could not look on that paper, ag it was haſtily and crudly 
patched up, as beſeeming fs many mmiſters of the goſpel, to give 
in to the tate as their mature and formed thoughts. In theſe 
[ grant, it is good, that no man ſhould ſubſcribe a paper, with 
which he is not ſatisfied; and I think, it is exception rele- 
vant enough againſt the ſubferibing of a paper, called or look- 
ing like a teſtimony, when it is not plain nor full enough, 
even though what is ſaid be otherwiſe not reproachable. But 
as to this paper, I think this reaſon of his very ſtrange, when 
he told us before, that the generality was for ſubſcribing of it, 
as it was rude, haſty and raw. Whence came this change ? 
Second thoughts, it ſeemeth, have taken place. But in ſo- 
berneſs, I cannot but think ſtrange, that ſo many able miniſ- 
ters of the goſpel could not, after ſo many days debate, give 
their formed and mature thoughts of a buſineſs, in which 
every miviſter of the goſpel, — ſervant of Chriſt was oblig- 


ed to be ready always to give, upon leſs than a few hours 


warning, yea, at the firſt demand, an account of his faith; 
eſpecially in thjs controverſy, wherein all were called to be 
moſt clear; and. they eſpecially, who could not but know, 
that their lence, as to bearing teſtimony to the truth, at 
their firſt receiving the Indulgence, had given ſuch offence : 
for my part, though I cannot judge of the paper, baving ne- - 
ver ſeen it, and though I ſee not, how all he ſaith of it can 
prove it raw and indigeſted, conſidering the account he gave 
of it before: Yet becauſe of that one clauſe, he tells me was 
in it, and univerſally aſſented unto, I am as glad it was not 
ſubſcribed and given in, as he was; and upon that account 
do judge, it was unfit to be a ſtanding thing (as he ſpeaketh) 


for friends and foes, at home and abroad, to deſcant upon. On- 


ly I wonder how this conſideration could prevail with them, 
rather to commit the expreſſing of the matter unto their 
choſen mouth; ſeeing words ſpoken are more liable to miſ- 
conſtructions, and miſrepreſentations, and other miſtakes, 
than words ſet down in write; and it was one to an hundred 
i chat one brother, their mouth, ſhquld fo happily, in a ſet 
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diſcourſe, hit upon the very expreſſions, that were on 20. 
commodated to declare all their minds; or if that brother 
could have expreſſed the matter in more lively, maſculine 
digeſted and ſignificant expreſſions, why might he not h1. 
been at ſo much pains, as to have ſet theſe down in write 
and then the paper, being no more raw and indigeited, might 
have been ſubſcribed and given in ? But the plain truth is 
litera ſcripta manet : And it was to be feared, that a written 
paper would have provoked the couneil more than a tranſient 
and volant exprethon, in a running diſcourſe, buried under 
an heap of words, and fo not fully underſtood, could hay 
done. Finally, | would tell him, that an honeſt, well-mean- 
ing, and plain teſtimony, though not ſet off with the paint 
of words and exprelſions, having all their amiable cadencies 
and flowers of rhetoric, would go far with honeſt well-mean. 
ing friends, both at home and abroad, and have been ver 
acceptable; yea, and more convincing unto enemies, whether 
zt home or abroad, whoſe angry deſcanting upon it would 
have been a further confirmation of its honeſty and validity, 
There is yet a third reaſon given, whick is ſomething long, 
There being (faith he) ſuch a claſhing among miniſters and 
people, ſome being for an utter refuſal of any benefit of the 
late liberty; and others being free to make uſe of it, having 
given a teſtimony in their ſtation; and that paper relating 
only to theſe inſtructions, and not to the whole cauſe, they 
could not but foreſee, that the giving in of that-paper would 
have been looked upon as a teſtimony; and therefore being 
ſo defeCtive, relating only to theſe inſtru ions, and not 
ſpeaking to other caſes, it would raife greater debates, and 
heighten differences; and this they were confirmed in, when 
2 brother, coming in among them, told them expreſsly, their 
teſtimony (as it was called) was defective, and would do more 
hurt than good, except it were fuller : yea, certified we were. 
upon good grounds, that if that paper had been given in, 
more tongues and pens would have been awaked, and ſet on 
work againſt it, than now are againſt the forbearing of it, 
In which caſe, albeit I could heartily have wiſhed a full, free, 
eneral, unanimous teſtimony were given in; yet I cannot 
- how their prudence can be blamed for forbearing that, 
which would certainly have miniſtered fuel to the fire, which 
is like (if mercy prevent it not} to conſume this poor church, 
and may perhaps burn their fingers, who are ſo eager to 
Lindle and blow at it.“ Not to inſiſt here on enquiring who 
were thoſe, who were free to make uſe of that, _ 5 
OY | callet 
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aileth liberty) having given a teſtimony ? and what was that 
teſtimony, and when and in what ſtation, was it given by 
ſuch, as were free to make uſe of it? Nor on ſhowing how 
improbable it was, that ſuch as could not agree on a paper, 
relating only to theſe inſtructions, could agree to a more full 
paper: I would only ſay, (1.) Matters being ſo, as he here 
ſaith, could they not alſo foreſee, that the words, uttered by 
their mouth, following this directory, would be alſo looked 
upon as A teſtimony; and that that teſtimony, relating only 
to the inſtructions, would have been judged defective; and 
ſo occaſion new differences? (2.) If the paper was defective 
(as very like it was) Why was it not helped? Why was the 
matter made worſe, by giving in no paper at all, but com- 
mitting the matter to the uncertain expreſſions of one of 
their number? Could this more prevent the trouble of tongues 
and pens both? (3.) If he commend their prudence for not 
miniſtering fuel to the fire, he cannot approve them, for caſt- 
ing in oil; for certainly the courſe which they took, did con- 
tribute more to the burning fire, than that courſe could have 
done, which they did forbear. (4.) Wo to them, that firſt 
kindled that fire, whieh is like to conſume that poor church; 
and to them alſo who adminiſter fuel thereunto ; but let ſome 
labour, as they will, to free themſelves of this, it ſhall, I fear, 
lie at their doors. [7 : 

But now, when all thoughts of ſubſcribing that paper were 
laid acide, what courſe was taken? It was reſolved (ſaith he) 
that one ſhould be mouth to the reſt, to ſpeak their ſenſe of theſe 
im;»5/itions, in caſe they were to be intimate to them : And that 
Yhis one was Mr. H. and that he was to hold him to the matter 
agreed on in the paper Though I could rather have been 
fatisfied, that a full and faithful paper, ſubſcribed by all, had 
been given in, than that this courſe had been taken; yet, to 
wave reports of ſome circumſtances, that then went abroad, 
I think it was requiſite, that they had particularly condeſcend- 
ed upon the fit ſeaſon, when their mouth have uttered their 
mind; and I cannot be of this author's mind, who thinketh 
that he was not bound to ſpeak in that affair, until he was 
ealled upon by the council ; which might have been, for any 
thing I know, after all and every one of them had been put to 
ſpeak their own mind, in particular, or ſay nothing, which 
the council could not but take for a compliance. Yet he . 
eth this reaſon, That the time not being determined by his bre- 
#hren, he was to be ruled by prudence, which diftated his own 
being called upon ( whenſaever it might bey to be Cad mn 
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tunity, ſeafen and call to ſpeak what he had to ſay : The Ping 
al/o itſelf, and the uſual practice in like caſes ſaith it war th, 
moſt fit time to ſpea to the cauſe, when all had been gone thro 
and then when he had ſpoken his light in the matter, the bre. 
thren (as he willed them to do, when they named him ) might 
add, diminiſb, or alter as they thought fit. This is a wonder. 
ful thing, that one ſhould be appointed to ſpeak the ſenſe of 
the reſt of certain impoſitions, or injunctions, in caſe th 
were intimate ; and yet that prudence ſhould not teach hin 
to ſpeak, when the intimation was firft made: Was not his 
ſpeech to be in reference to theſe impoſitions? Was not his 
ſpeech to be (at leaſt) a virtual proteſtation, apology or in. 
fnuation of reaſons, why they could not in conſcience ac 
cept of thefe impoſitions? or an explication and declaration 
of the ſenſe in which they were clear to accept of them? 
And if fo, doth not nature and common ſenſe teach, that 
the only ſeaſon for this had been, when the firſt offer of theſe 
injunctions was made; and that it was a manifeſt loſing of 
the opportunity, to delay, till after the inſtructions had been 
tendered, and accepted by ſeveral of the brethren ? did not 
the accepting of the paper, containing theſe inſtruQtions, 
virtually (at leaſt) if not formally ſay, that they ſubmitted 
thereunto, and were ſatisfied therewith ? And then, what 
could theit giving of a ſenſe afterward import? Neither the 
thing itſelf (as every one knoweth) ner any (let be the uſual) 
practice, in ſuch like cauſes, ſaith, that it was the fitteſt time 
to ſpeak, when all had been gone through Had he been 
only to ſpeak his own judgment in the matter, he gs 
have forborne, until the offer had come to his own door; but 
being appuiuted mouth to the reſt, and to ſpeak the ſenſe of 
all the reft, when theſe impoſitions were offered, his delaying 
until ſome, yea, till many; had received the impoſitions and 
rules in write, was really a cruſhing of what teſtimony was 
intended by his ſpeaking in their nanies: And what could 
the council judge otherwiſe, than that the mouth, that ſpoke, 
was not their public mouth, having been ſo long filent ; but 
is own, ſpeaking only when it came to his own turn? And 
if what that mouth ſpoke had been diſſatisfying to the coun- 
cil, and contradictory te their ſenſe and meaning, might they 
not have judged the ſilence of ſuch as went before, and had 
received the injunctions, a plain homologating with their 
meaning and intention ? and that their mouth's ſpeaking had 
diſcovered them not to be all of one mind? 3 
This is concerning what paſſed among theſe brethren, in 
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private, before they compeared, according to the order of the 
council, We would know, what was their deportment when 
they compeared: And our informer tells us, that when the 
compeared, the ſentence of the council for not cdl 
May 29. was read unto them. After which we are told, that 
Mr H. addreſſing his ſpeech to my L. Chancellor, did dev 
clare, That his brethren and he did very chearfully ſubmit to any 
gutward prejudice they might ſuſtain, in following their light, yet 
humbly defiring that the true tate in their caſe might be res 
membered by their lordſbips : And that they were brought un- 
der that ſentence, not upon account of any diſleyalty to authori- 
ty, but upon a ſcruple of conſcience, concerning that particular 
way of expreſſing it. Of which I ſhall not now ſpeak (hav- 
ing ſpoken to this matter before) and it doth not concern 
our preſent buſineſs : only it is obvious, that more, yea, much 
more, might and ſhould have been ſaid. | 

It is more to our preſent purpoſe, to notice what was furs 
ther ſaid. MWithal (faith he) not knowing whether theſe in- 
ſtructions were to be preſented, but rather to obviate them, 
Mr. H. added another deſire, That their lordſhips would be 
pleaſed not to burden them with impoſitions, in the matter of 
their miniſtry, wherein they were the ſervants of Chriſt, and 
they being men, who demeaned themſelves as became loyal ſub- 
jets. Here is my former remark confirmed; for prudence 
taught, we ſee, this their mouth, to ſpeak ſomething to the 
matter, even though as yet the impoſitions were not preſent- 
ed, and offered to them. Moreover, this defire doth import, 
either that he and the reſt were unclear to ſubmit unto impo= 
ſitions, in the matter of their min ſtry, becauſe of their being 
the ſervants of Chriſt z or that, t! ough they looked on theſe 
impoſitions as burdens, and ſo withed to be free of the yoke z 
yet being impoſed they would ſubmit unto them, as to an 
outward prejudice, which they behoved to ſuſtain; as he 
ſpoke before in reference to the ſentence read againſt them. 
If this latter was his meaning, it is paſt doubt, that the cauſe 
was betrayed, and his mouth ſtopped from giving that de- 
claration or teſtimony, in all their names, which he was or- 
dered by them to give. If the former was his meaning, as 
I am apt to think; why were the brethren ſo offended with 
what Mr. Blair faid hereafter ? (as we ſhall hear they were) 
was it becauſe Mr. Blair's words were too plain and diftinQ ? 
Sure, Chriſtianity will tell us, that teſtimonies cannot be 
Plain enough. ' - | 


Upon this he tells us, the were {as they thought ) djmiſe, 
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But the L. Chancellor forthwith called them again, as they were 
turning their faces towards the door, and told them, That ſee. 
ing ſome of their number had ſaid, theſe papers ' viz. the ya. 
pers containing the inſtructions) were not given them, the 
clerk was th give every one of them a copy, which accordingly 
he went about to do. May not every body now think ſtranye, 
that prudence did not now teach their mouth, to expreſs 
what he had to utter in their names, when all of them were 
thus ſpoken to in common, and particular mention was made 
of that paper of inſtructions, which before, when no mention 
was made thereof, he laboured to obviate and prevent the 
giving of ? 

When their faces are now again turned towards the coun- 
cil, the clerk went about to deliver each the paper of inſtruc- 
tions, and we are told that they had been delivered to the one 
half or more of the brethren, even to all cited out of Clydef- 
dale, Renfrew, and ſome of Kyle, before they came to Mr. 
Blair. And our informer tells us, he believeth there were 
few or none of theſe behind, that reſolved to ſpeak any thing 
till Mr. H. who was not called upon yet, ſhou'd begin, 
(as they had agreed upon, Mr. Blair conſenting thereto, as 
well as the reſt) if Mr. Blair's ſpeaking had not drawn ſome 
of them, who had been ſpoken to before, and others, as they 
were called thereto thereafter, to ſpeak ſomewhat : But all 
ſtood ſtill in one body, waiting till it ſhould come to Mr H. 
who was to be their common mouth, to ſpeak their mind, 
and they to homologate, add, or alter, as they ſhould think 
fit. This is our informer's relation of the buſineſs, and 1 
thall not queſtion the truth thereof, but come and fee what 
he ſaith of Mr. Blair and his diſcourſe, which (as would ſeem) 
broke the intended method and order. 

As for his reverend brother Mr. Blair's ſpeaking, he faith, 
As I hype in charity, his motive was zeal and forwardneſs ; fo 
7 wiſh heartily it had been forborn till its ſeaſon ; for hinc 
illæ lachrymæ; and the rather I wiſh he had not firſt filled the 

Feld; becauſe that lax aſſertion ( of whith before ) of receiving 
no inſtructions from the magiftrate, &c. ( albeit it had been li- 
mitted and qualified by common conſent : Yet h I know not tw 


repeated it to the Chanceller, in terminis, telling, that he would h 
not receive inſtructions from them fer regulatin; him, in the = 
exerciſe of his miniftry ; and added this reaſon, That if be did ſo t 
he ſhould nat be Chrifts ambaſſador, but theits. To which 1 a 
thall only deſire to ſay, that I am of the mind, that as true 7 


zeal and conſcience of duty moved Mr. Blair, to-fay oo 
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he ſaid ; ſo the ſame ſhould have moved all of them, to have 
{aid the like, or more. And I cannot but think ſtrange, that 
this informer thinketh it was not ſeaſonable for Mr. Blair to 
ſpeak, when the trial came to his own door; and that not- 
withſtanding their common mouth had been ſo long filent, 
and neglected his opportunity: Our informer told us lately, 
that it was ſeaſonable for Mr. H. to ſpeak, when it came to 
his turn: and was it not as ſeaſonable for Mr. Blair to ſpeak, 
when it came to his turn? As for his calling Mr. Blair's aſſer- 
tion lax, I ſhall paſs it, having ſufficiently ſhown above, how 
conſonant it was ta truth, and how groundleſs all the excep- 
tions were, that were taken at it, ſo far as I could can jec- 
ture; and I wiſh he had hinted (at leaſt) fome one ground or 
other, whereupon he-judged it lax. And what difference, I 
pray, was there upon the matter, betwixt Mr. H.'s requeſt- 
ing, that they might not be burdened with impaſit ians in the 
matter of their miniſtry, and Mr. Blair's ſaying, that he would 
at receive inſtructions from them, for regulating bim in the 
exerciſe of his miniſtry, Mr. H.'s expreſſions wanted the li- 
mitation, that they had all agreed upon, viz. farmally and in- 
trinſically ecclęſiaſtical, as well as Mr. Blair's; and no man 
will ſay, that the word, impaſitians, do more import inſtruc- 
tions formally and intrinſically ecclefiaſtical, than the 8 
inſtructian, Nor is there any ſuch difference betwixt theſe 
words, in the exerciſe of the miniftry, which were Mr. Blair's 
words; and theſe words, in the matter of the miniſtry, which 
were Mr. H.'s words, as to make the one diſcourſe lax, and 
the other accurate. Nay, I am ready to ſay, that Mr. 
Blair's afſertion was both more congruous to the truth and 
to good ſenſe, than the words of the other. And finally, 
This informer is not well fatisfied with the reaſon which Mr. 
Blair added; and yet the ſame was inſinuated in Mr. H.'s dif- 
courſe, in theſe words, wherein they were the ſervants of Chrift ; 
for theſe words did either contain a reaſon, why their lord- 
ſhips ſhould not burden them with impoſitions; or they ſound- 
ed uy nothing but nonſenſe ; as every underſtanding reader 
will ſee. 

Yet this reaſon is made the ground of a great outcry ; for- 
he addeth, Which reaſon, if it do not as ſtrongly militate againſt 
minifters receiving of inftxuftions and rules ( for the preſcrip- 
biens in that paper go by theſe names] from church judicatories, 
ar well as from the civil, and firike equally at the diatactic 
power of both, I leave you to judge: And then to make all 
ſtrong, the matter is caſt Ingo ſyllogiſrm, but with this — 
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hap, that it is made up of four terms, contrary to the law of 
ſyllogiſms. But this is but trivial. It is more to the pur. 
3 to ſay, that this ſame abſurdity will follow upon what 

r. H. ſpoke, (unleſs he pleaſeth rather to let it paſs under 
the notion of nonſenſe) and therefore whatever way he ſhall 
think to ſalve Mr. H.'s credit, we ſhall by the ſame way falye 
Mr. Blair. Though this might ſatisfy ; yet I ſhall tell him 
that it is far worſe for him, by his difcourſe here, to grant 
unto the civil magiſtrate a diatactic power, in matters eccle- 
fiaſtical, in ſuck an unlimited and unqualified manner, as he 
doth, when he talks of the diatactic power of both : for this is 
2 manifeſt humologating the ſupremacy, as lately explained 
by the parliament. But for vindication of Mr. Blair, he would 
know, that he was ſpeaking only of inſtructions coming from 
magiſtrates, acting by their magiſtratical and architeQonic 
power, and not of all inſtructions coming from any whatſo- 
ever beſide Chriſt; and his reaſon was againſt the receiving 
of inſtruftions from magiſtrates, as ſuch, to regulate him in 
the exerciſe of his miniſtry; and did not militate againſt re- 
ceiving of inſtructions from church judicatories. For clear- 
ing of this, and for his inſtruction, I ſhall tell him, ff, 
What inſtructions miniſters or church judicatories give, they 
give them by a miniſterial power, explaining, applying and 
authoritatively declaring, what are the impoſitions, rules, and 
inſtructions of Chriſt; ſo that they are but as heralds and 


meſſengers, proclaiming and declaring, with a miniſterial au- 


thority, the mind of Chriſt : and therefore the receiving of 
ſuch is but the receiving of the inſtructions of Chriſt, ſent and 
delivered by him, as ſole Head and King of his church, and act 
only asjin 1 relation; But on the other hand, as magiſtrates, 
as ſuch, are not miniſters of Chriſt; ſo neither do they act, 
giving out laws and inſtructions, as Chriſt's heralds and mi- 
niſters, miniſterially explaining and applying the rules and 
inſtructions of Chriſt; nor do they preſs theſe inſtructions, 
as Chriſt's inſtructions, nor in his name and authority; but 
as in all other things, ſo here, they act with an autocratori- 
cal and architectonic power: So that, when they give in- 
ſtructions to miniſters, to regulate them in the exerciſe of 
their miniſtry, they do it by their magiſtratical and architec- 
tonic power, by which they do all other magiſtratical acts. 
Hence is it, that ſuch as receive inſtructions, to regulate them 
in the exerciſe of their miniſtry, from magiſtrates, do ac- 
knowledge this magiſterial and architectonic power in 


matters, to be competent to the magiſtrate, as ſuch ; and them 
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ſelres to be formal ambaſſadors and ſervants of the magi- 
ſtrate: for, who receive inſtructions from one, acting magi- 
ſterially and architectonically, in church matters, do own 
themſelves as his ſervants: which cannot be ſaid of ſuch as 
receive inſtructions from church judicatories, which act 
but miniſterially; and thereby formally declare, that the 
architectonic and autocratorical power, over church matters, 
agreeth only to Chriſt, whoſe ſervants they declare themſelves 
to be, in that very act of holding forth theſe inſtructions, as 
the inſtructions of Chriſt, and that in his name. This is one 
main difference. Hence, ſecondly, miniſters receiving in- 
ſtructions, for regulating them in the exerciſe of their mi- 
nittry, from magiſtrates, acting like themſelves, magiſterially 
and architectonically, do (if not formally, yet at leaſt) vir- 
tually deny Chriſt to be the only Head and Lawgiver of his 
church, acting and ruling. with a ſupreme power: for this 
architectonic and ſupreme power in the church, is compe- 
tent to Chriſt only; and he hath ſubſtituted none as his vicar- 
general, neither prince, prelate, pope, nor other; as were eaſy 
to evince, if needful: And ſo there is but one architectonie 
ſupreme magiſterial power in the church; and if this be at- 
tributed to the magiſtrate, Chriſt is put from his right: And 
ſo ſuch miniſters, as by receiving inſtructions from magi- 
ſtrates, to regulate them in the exerciſe of their miniſtry, do 
attribute this power to the magiſtrate, muſt of neceſſity take 
and have their commiſſion from magiſtrates, and become their 
ambaſſadors, and not Chriſt's ; becauſe by this deed, as they 
ſpoil Chriſt of his prerogative and crown, attributing that 
unto magiſtrates which is proper to him; ſo they acknow- - 
ledge their dependence on, and ſubordination to magiſtrates, 
and not upon and to Chriſt. But nothing of this kind can fol- 
low upon receiving of inſtructions from church judicatories, 
acting as Chriſt's ſervants; and, in the very way and manner 
of their acting, declaring Chriſt to be the ſole Head and ſu. 
preme Governor of his church: For, as the church judica- 
tories aCt but miniſterially, fo the receiver of inſtructions 
from them, can own no other power in them; becauſe they 
receive theſe inſtructions from them, as authorized of Chriſt, 
with power miniſterially to declare his mind and wil. And 
this is a ſecond difference, which leadeth me to a third, which 
is this: Chriſt hath never appointed magiſtrates, as ſuch, to 
act under him, after ſuch a manner, in the regulation of his 
church and mediatory kingdom, as he hath appointed miniſters 
and church judicatories. Now, to receive inſtructions from aa 
| Nurper⸗ 
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uſurper, is to acknowledge the power of the uſurper, and k 
dependence upon him, as his ſervant: And therefore, 8 
King, will not own that man as his ambaſſador, who taketh 
his inſtructions from an uſurper : So nor can that man form. 
ally look upon himſelf as the king's ambaſſador ; but as the 
ambaſſador of that uſurper. But when one taketh inſtruc. 
tions from the council, acting in ſubordination to the king, 
and clearing his mind by virtue of his commiſſion, impower. 
ing them thereunto, he is truly the king's ambaſſador, though 
the council did immediately give him his inſtruction: 80 a 
miniſter, receiving his inſtructions immediately from church 
judicatories, is nevertheleſs the ambaſſador of Chriſt ; for the 
church judicatory acteth in ſubordination to Chriſt, and only 
cleareth up his mind, by virtue of his commiſſion, impower. 
ing them thereunto, Thus I have manifeſted the invalidit 
of this informer's argument, and withal ſhown that Mr. Blair 
had good ground to ſay what he ſaid, and to reject theſe in. 
ſtruCtions, upon that very ground, that if he had accepted of 
them, he ſhould have acknowledged himſelf not Chriſt's, but 
their ambaffador ; and withal have ſhown, that the indulged 
miniſters, in receiving theſe inſtructions, have declared them. 
ſelves not to be the ſervants and ambaſſadars of Chriſt, but 
of the magiſtrates; and therefore can be owned as no other. 
Our informer tells us, in the next place, That there were 
ſome ſpeeches, betwixt my IL. Chancellor and Mr. Blair, and 
that Mr Blair did not deny that the cauncil might confine him, 
when the chancellor aſked that at him. And this being one of 
the rules our informer ſuppoſeth, that hereby he everturned bu 
ewn univerſal negative. Wherein he is no leſs miſtaken, than 
he was in his lait reaſoning; for though it be true, that the 


eouncil did confine them to theſe places, (which, among o- fubj 
ther things, as then circumſtantiate, might have moved them ſee, 
to have refuſed that Indulgence, they being thereby declared uni\ 
no more free ſubjects, and unworthy of the common privi- 2 co 
lege of all free ſubjects; and ſo actually under the ſcandal of the 
diſloyal and cenſured perſons, which, as it was a reproach to and 
the miniſtry; ſo it could not but expoſe them to contempt, the 
and make their office vile, in the eyes of the world, and | 
their pains fruitleſs, when their miniſtry was made contempti- ſpec 
ble: and if their was ſome further deſign in this obvious, it mor 
was ſo much the more worthy of their e ic for 
is as true, that this confinement was properly and directly of eve 
| their perſons, and cannot, in any propriety of ſpeech, be cal- po! 
led à regulating of them in the exerciſe of the miniſtry. The thi 
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giniſter's body and the miniſtry is not one and the fame 
thing It is true, by confining of the miniſter to ſuch a par- 
ticu ar place, the exerciſe of the miniſtry is conſequently con- 
fned : But hence it will no more follow, that the magiſtrate 
may give injunctions, to regulate miniſters in the exerciſe of 
their miniſtry, becauſe, when he condemneth him to death, 
and accordingly cauſeth the ſentence to be execute, or keep- 
eth him in cloſe and perpetual priſon, he doth conſequential» _ 
ly put him from the exerciſe of his miniftry. Yet he cannot 
but know, that this conſequence is nought z and that a p 
ſcal reſtraint and a moral reſtraint or limitation differ much. 

When Mr. Blair, upon this honeſt teſtimony and deelara- 
tion, was committed to a macer to be carried to priſon, the 
informer tells us; That the brethren, being ſurprized with his 
ſpeaking unexpeRedly, ( beſide, the common agreement ) and 
with the aſſertion that dropped from him, and affected with the 
epprehenſuon of the iſſue, began to be much afſlifted in their 
ſpirits. But why were they not alſo ſurpriſed with Mr. H. “'s 
fpeaking unexpeCtedly, beſides the common agreement? for 
the common agreement was not, that he ſhould ſay any thing 
in reference to the inſtructions, before the council had made 
any motion thereabout. And why were they not alſo ſurpriſed 
with the aſſertion that dropped from him, ſeeing, as is ſhown, 
it was the ſame upon the matter, with what Mr. Blair faid, 
unleſs we think he meant it in a moſt corrupt ſenſe ? 

After this he tells us, that upon Blair's commitment to the 
macer, one miniſter told my L. Chancellor, thar he believed 
divers minifters of that company were, upon the matter, of Mr, 
Blair's judgment, whereof himſelf was one: And another de- 
elared, that one of theſe rules did bring miniſter into direct 
fubjeftion to prelacy, contrary to their principles. Whereby I 
ſee, that the conſternation and affliction of ſpirit, was not ſo 
univerſal, as he did juſt now hint: and that all were not of 
a contrary judgment to Mr. Blair, and that the agreement to 
the fore-mentioned limitted clauſe, was not fo unanimous 
and cordial, as he would have made us believe : But paſſing 
theſe ſmaller matters, let us hear what followed. 

He addeth, Mr. H. alſo, though his time was net come to 
feeak, yet Rlepped in with them, to ſee what he could do to re- 
move miſtakes. Whereby I fee, that even he was at length 
forced to tranſgreſs the rules of prudence, and to anticipate 
even God's opportunity, feaſon and call (as this informer tup- 
poſeth,) and to croſs the uſual practice in all ſuch like caſes, 
that is, to ſpeak before his own turn came. 1 foppale, 
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Mr. H. had ſpoken what he was obliged to ſpeak, in Got 
true ſeaſon and opportunity, that is, when the firſt motion 
was made of delivering to them theſe rules, he had prevent. 
ed much of this miſtake, and alſo Mr. Blair's ſuffering. What 
were theſe miſtakes, that Mr. H. ſtepped now in, before the 
time, to remove? Were they betwixt his brethren ?. or he. 
twixt the council and ſuch of his brethren as ſpoke ? Ang 
what were theſe miſtakes? Whatever and betwixt whomſo. 
ever they were, if he ſtepped in to remove them, that which 


he ſaid muſt be looked upon, as having a tendency to the re. theſe 
moving of theſe miſtakes; and therefore we mult ſuppoſe, Mr. 1 
that his diſcourſe tended either to rectify Mr. Blair, and ſuch judge 
as were of his judgment, or to rectify the council, that had was | 
committed him to the macer. If the former, then in hi intel! 
judgment, Mr. Blair and the reſt, were not to be owned and term 
approved in what they ſaid, being in a miſtake : If the latter, is ab 
his diſcourſe ſhould have tended to have vindicated Mr. Blair, mini 
and to have ſhown the iniquity of what the council had done: that 
But it may be, it was of a mixed nature, tending partly to ap- ſiaſt 
prove, and partly to condemn both. rece 
Let us hear what it was he ſaid. Our informer tells us, Nov 
He ſpoke according to the tenor of the paper agreed upon, to fine 
this purpoſe, He humbly deſired their lardſbips not to miſunder- that 
fand his brother, Mr. Blair ; fer as for rules intrinſically ec- tim 
elgſiaſtical (the other term formally was forgotten, through oe- tha 
caſion of the preſent jumble, as our informer ſuppoſeth,) fer firſ 
regulating miniſters in the exerciſe of their miniſtry; he hoped oth 
their lordſbips intended not to make and impoſe any ſuch upon as 
them, who were the ſervants of Chriſt, in theſe matters. But the 
for the magiſtrates power objectively eccleſiaſtical, whereby they me 
might judge of matters M religion, in order to their own aft, the 
v het her they would approve or diſcountenance. ſuch a way, be a0 
knew no reformed divine, that did deny it unto them. And or 
judging that was his brother's (i. e. Mr. Blair's) ſenſe, in H 
what he ſpoke, did again deſire, he might not be miſtaken. cl 
Now if we look on theſe words, as they are here ſet down, ta 
we muſt take them either as an apology for, or as a defence of n 
Mr. Blair, or as explicatory of his aſſertion z and what way 11 
ſoever we take them, I cannot but obſerve their uſefulneſs: h 
For when he ſpeaks of rules intrinſically (let us add Formally, {: 
though that was then omitted) eccleſiaſtical, . &c. he mult \ 
mean either the rules, which were then offered to Mr. Blair h 


and the reſt, or ſome other: If /me other, then he could not 
deſire their lordſhips not to miſunderſtand Mr. Blair, fog Me: | 
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Blair meant and ſpoke of the rules, which were tendered uns 
to him, and which he neither could in conſcience, nor woul 
accept of: Nor could he then be ſuppoſed to be ſpeaking any 
thing in favours of Mr. Blair, whether by way of apology, de- 
ſence, or explication: If he meant the ſame rules, that were 
then tendered, then, (1.) He muſt grant that theſe were in- 
trinſically and formally eccleſiaſtical ; and ſo ſuch, as the ma- 
giſtrate might not make, nor impoſe upon the ſervants of 
Chriſt, and that becauſe they were the ſervants of Chriſt, in 
theſe matters: And ſo conſequentially, his words confirm 
Mr. Blair's argument, which this informer (as we heard lately) 
judged moſt abſurd. (2.) If he meant the fame rules, why 
was the matter expreſſed in ſueh general and not obviouſly 
intelligible terms? Every one doth not underſtand what the 
terms formally and intrinſically mean, in this buſineſs ; which 
is about rules to regulate miniſters in the exerciſe of their 
miniſtry. And the mentioning theſe terms here, would ſay, 
that there were other rules extrinſically and materially ecele- 
ſtaſtic, which the magiſtrates might impoſe, and they might 
receive, to regulate them in the exercife of their miniſtry : 
Now I would gladly know, what thefe are? Will the con- 
finement, or impriſonment of a miniſter's perſon, go under, 
that name ? Or will rules made, concerning the length of 
time which a miniſter is to ſpend, in the exerciſe of this or 
that act of his miniſtry, or the like, be accounted ſuch ? The 
firſt is wholly political, and no more eccleſiaſtical, than any 
other thing, which immediately concerns a minifter's perſon, 
as his hat, books and clothes, and the like. 'The latter, as 
they partake more of the nature of eccleſiaſtical rules, bein 
more formally, and more nearly related unto the exerciſe 1 


the miniſtry, but yet only in ſo far as they belong to public 


actions; ſo it is a queſtion, if magiſtrates may either ſolely, 
or in prima inſtantia, preſcribe ſuch rules unto miniſters. 
However this being, at beſt, but dubious, and. the other ſo 
clearly political; and it being (to me at leaſt) very uncer- 
tain, what rules theſe are, which may be called externally and 
materially eceleſiaſtical, &c. I could have wiſbed, that ſome 


inſtances hereof had been given, that ſo not only it might 


have been known, what rules were not formally and intrin- 
fically eccleſiaſtic; but alſo it might. have been better under- 
Rood, what eccleſiaſtical rules were formally and intrinſical- 
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(2.) The other part of the diſcourſe, concerning the ma- 
Ziſtrate's power objectively eccleſiaſtical, is as uſeleſs for any 
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thing I can perceive, either for clearing of Mr. Blair or of h 
diſcourſe: for, (1.) There was nothing in Mr Blair's diſcourſe 
giving «he leaſt hint of his denying that power to the mag. 
firate, which all orthodox anti-eraſtian divines grant; for the 
denying to the magiſtrate a power of giving inſtructions, for 
regulating of e in the exerciſe of their miniſtry, hath 
no affinity with this; as all know, who know any thing of 
theſe controverſies. Nor, (2.) doth this piece of the diſcourſe, 
in any manner of way clear, in what ſenſe magiſtrates may 
give inſtructions to miniſters, to regulate them in the exer. 
ciſe of their miniſtry, and miniſters may receive them; and 
in what ſenſe not. Theſe two queſtions are ſo far diſtinct, 
that I cannot imagine to what purpoſe this diſcourſe was 
brought in; or what it was that gave the leaſt occaſion there- 
unto. 

But as to this main buſineſs, I would further enquire, 
whether the brethren do judge, the matter of giving theſe in- 
ſtructions, about which the debate did ariſe, did belong to 
the firſt part of the diſcourſe ; and ſo to be intrinſically and 
formally eccleſiaſtical; or to the latter part; and ſo belong to 
that power of the magiſtrate, which is objectively eccleſiaſti- 
cal, whereby they judge of the matters of religion, in order 
to their own act, whether they will approve, or diſcounten- 


ance ſuch a way? This queſtion muſt be judged neceſſary, 


unleſs that whole difcourſe be accounted unneceffary and 
1mpertinent. If the former be ſaid, then why was any trou- 
bled at Mr. Blair's refuſing to receive theſe inſtructions? Why 
were not thoſe condemned, who had received them ? Why 
did not ſuch as had received them caſt them back again? 
How came it that all of them did not nnanimauſly agree in 
this teſtimony ? Or how came it, that their common mouth 
did not ſpeak: what was the common opinion of all? Why 
was it not more diſtinctly and in fewer words ſaid, That they 
could not receive theſe inſtructions, as being rules intrinſ. 
cally ecclefiaſtical, regulating them, who were the ſervants 
of Chriſt, in theſe matters. If the latter be ſaid, then was 
not only Mr: Blair's both praRice and diſcourſe condemned; 
but the whole cauſe was baſely betrayed ; becauſe under the 
pretext of the magiſtrate's power objectively eccleſiaſtical, 
that which 1s as intrinſically and formally eccleſiaſtical, as 
many other, at leaſt, are, was granted to the magiſtrate. 
Will the magiſtrate's power to act as a man, and not as a 


| brute, in his magiſtraticat work, about an eccleſiaſtical ob- 


ject ; that is, his power to judge by the judgment of diſere- 
. tion 
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don, which is common to all the members of the church, 
yea, to all men, as men; which papiſts deny unto magt- 
*rates, allowing them only to ſee with the church's eyes, 
but proteſtants grant unto them: Will, I ſay, this power 
warrant him to give inſtructions, and ſet down rules, for 
regulating the exerciſe of the miniſtry ? Yea, or will his au- 
thoritative judgment, in matters of religion; that is, his ſen- 
tence of approving or not approving ; of tolerating, or not 
tolerating in his dominions; of countenancing or not coun- 
tenancing by his civil laws, ſuch a way or profeſſion of reli- 
gion, warrant him alſo to ſet rules to the very exerciſe of 
the miniſtry? By what argument ſhall this conſequence be 
proved, ſeeing, (1.) In tae one caſe, he judgeth of religion, 
only in order to his own act; but when he pteſcribeth in- 
ſtructions, rules and orders, he judgeth of religion, or of that 
part of religion, concerning which the inſtructions are, in 
order to itſelf, and the intrinſie manner of its adminiftration. 
{2.) In the one, his judgment is purely political and civil, 
in the other caſe it is really eccleſiaſtical. (3) In the one 
caſe, his judgment is objectively only tp be called or account- 
_ ed ecclefiaſtixal; but in the other, it is formally and elicitely 
eccleſiaſtical. (4.) In the one caſe, he acteth as a magiſtrate, 
conſidering 'the outward good, quiet and adyantage of the 
commonwealth ; in the other, he acteth as a church officer 
or head, conſidering the intrinfc nature, and ſpiritual ends 
of that part of religion. (5.) In the one, he acteth in ſubor- 
dination to God, as ſupreme Governor of the world; but in 
the other, he acteth, as in a right line of ſubordination to 
Chriſt, the Supreme Head and Governor of his church, and 
Inſtitutor of all the adminiſtrations and ordinances diſpenſed 
in the church, and ſole Appointer of the qualifications of the 
officers, and rules of adminiſtration: Or rather, if he act as 
a magiltrate, in this laſt, he acts by an architectonical pow- 
er, and fo as an uſurper, or by a power which is only proper 
to Chriſt; or if he be ſaid to act miniſterially, then alſo as 
an uſurper, becauſe never impowered thereunto by Chriſt, 
the ſupreme King and Head of the church. 

If we look upon this diſcourſe of Mr. H. 's as a teſtimony, 
{and fo it may be it was intended) or as a declaration of the 
judgment of the minifters, concerning the magiſtrate's us, 
or right, to impoſe inſtructions er rules on miniſters, for re- 
gulating them in the exerciſe of their miniſtry ; and concern- 
ing miniſters their call and warrant to receive or refufe ſuch 
aitructions; I cannot but obſerve, (4.) That it is very de- 
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fective and ſhort of a fair and full teſtimony, againſt the 
practice of ſuch, who were known to have invaded the rights 
of the church; yea, and the prerogatives of Chriſt, as ſole 
Head and King of his church; and, in profecution of thi; 
deſign of invading the fame more, to have deviſed this me- 
dium of the Indulgence. (2 ) That it is not a plain and full 
teſtimony againſt the preſent act of uſurpation, whereby x 
power was aſſumed to judge in matters eccleſiaſtical, intrin- 
ſically and formally ſuch; yea, and to perform elicit and 
formal church acts, either miniſterially, as miniſters of Chriſt, 
clothed with miniſterial church power from him, which can- 
not be inſtructed, nor doth it compete to a magiſtrate, acting 
as ſuch; or rather magiſterially, as ſupreme governors in the 
church, and appointers of qualifications, rules, and manner 
of adminiſtration of ſpiritual inſtitutions. (3.) That it was 
not a full and plain vindication of the doctrine of the church 
of Scotland, nor an aſſertion thereof, according to former 
vows, covenants and ſolemn engagements. 4. That it was 
not candid and ingenuous, nor pertinent to the purpoſe in 
hand, as it ſhould have been, by holding forth the iniquity 
of ſuch impoſitions. ' (5.) That it was conceived in ſuch ge- 
neral and ſcholaſtic terms, that neither they, to whom it was 
ſpoken, could well underſtand what was the drift thereof; 
nor others conceive what was yielded or denied, in the then 
preſent caſe; yea, did not ſome of the council ſay plainly, 
they did net underſtand it? (6.) That it contained diſingenu- 
ous infinuations and unfair refleftions on honeſt and worthy 
Mr. Blair, and a tacit condemning (at left in part) of hit 
plain and honeſt teſtimony ; as if it had contained ſomething, 
either as to the matter or expreſſion, unjuſtifiable ; or, at 
leaſt, liable to exceptions.” (7:) That it contained (at leaſt) 
as worded, a deſign too obvious of humouring and-pleafing 
the magiſtrates,' while actually ſtated in, and proſecuting an 
oppolition to Chriſt's ſupremacy, and to the right and power 
granted to the church office-bearers. (8.) That as it ſpeak- 
eth not home to the point; ſo it is not clear in itſelf ; oppol- 
ing unto giving and impoſing of rules, intrinſically and for- 
mally eccleſiaſtical, a power only objectively eccleſiaſtical, 
whereby the magiſtrate judgeth of the matters of religion, in 
order to his own act of approving or diſapproving of ſuch a 
way, and nothingielſe : And ſo either accounting all things to 
be rules intrinſically and formally ecclefiaſticah which is not 


a mere judging in order to the magiſtrate's own act or, on. 


the other hand, accounting all things, in and about religion, 
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to belong to that power, which is objectively only eecleſiaſti- 
cal, and ſo to be no leſs competent to the magiſtrate, than 
is that judgment of diſcretion, whereby he judgeth, in re- 
ference to his own act of countenancing or diſcountenancing 
ſuch a way, Which are not real preſcribing of rules, intrinſi- 
cally and formally eccleſiaſtical : and thus either giving the 
magiſtrate too little or elſe too much. 

He tells us of another, that ſpoke before it came to Mr. H.'s 
turn; and that this perſon told, He could net receive eccleſiaſti- 
cal canons from their lordſhips ; but as fer civil fignifications 
of their pleaſure, under the hazard of civil penalties, he could 
fay nothing to that; and that another did homologate this ſpeech. 
But under favour, this is ſecundum artem violatilizare denſa 
& denſare volatilia ; a pretty whimwham good for nothing. 
Oh a ſerious ſolid zealous miniſter ſhould have been aſhamed, 
to have ſubſlituted ſuch whity whatzes, in the place of a plain 
teſtimony, clearly called for in the caſe. But theſe two per- 
ſons not only brake their own order, and might have occa- 
ſioned fome conſternation to the reſt, as well as Mr B.'s 
ſpeaking did, but alſo ſpoke indeed nothing to the purpoſe ; 
and might as well have been filent. For, (1.) by this dif- 
tinction (little better than a mental reſervation) they might 
have ſcrupled at nothing, that the magiſtrate might attempt 
to preſcribe in church matters; no, not at his giving rules in- 
trinſically and formally eccleſiaſtical; for theſe might alſo paſs 
under the notion of civil fignifications of their pleaſure, &c. and 
thus contradict Mr. H. their common mouth, and the paper 
alſo, to which they had unanimouſly agreed : For, can they 
ſay, that the magiſtrate giveth, or can give a civil ſignifica- 
tion of his will, only when he judgeth in order to his own 
act of approving or diſapproving ſuch a way; and ſo exert- 
eth that power of his, which is only objectively eccleſiaſtical; 
and not alſo in many other acts, merely eccleſiaſtical, even 
formally and intrinſically ? Or can they ſay, that all the in- 
trinſicalneſs and formality, in matters eccleſiaſtical, conſriteth 
in their being done by church officers, acting in a church 
judicatory ; and that there is no act, which in itſelf can be cal- 
led intrinſically and formally eccleſiaſtical ; but that the ſole 
ground of that denomination, is their being performed by 
men in church office; and ſo the very act of preaching and 
of adminiſtrating of ſacraments, might be done by the magi- 
ſtrate, as civil ſignifications of his pleaſure, being not intrin- 
ically and formally eccleſiaſtic, but when done by church of- 
ficers; And thus all the eccleũiaſtieneſs of actions, which are 
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intrinſically and formally ſuch, floweth from, and dependeſh 
upon the eccleſiaſticalneſs of the agents. Whence it wil 
follow, that all, which ſuch eccleſiaſtical perfons do, muſt be 
intrinſically and formally eccleſiaſtic; and fo their judgit 
civil matters, condemning malefactors, &c. (not to ſpeak of 
other actions) ſhould be actions formally and intrinſically ec. 
clehaſtical, ergo, it is competent only to church officerz. term 
And on the contrary, this ſhould be a good argument Thi; rules, 
man is an eccleſiaſtic perſon; therefore the action, which he all wil 
doth, muſt be formally and intrinſically eceleſiaſtic And, 
as by this means, there ſhould be no cauſe, or action, form 
ly and intrinſically eccleſiaſtical, in itſelf; ſo there {hould he 
no cauſe, or action, intrinfically and formally civil in itſelf, 
but that only which is done by the civil magiſtrate: Aud 
this conſequence were good; this is done by a civil magiſtrate, 
Ergo, it is formally and intrinſically civil; and this ſhould be 
a bad conſęquence, this is an action formally and intrinſical- 
I civil; ergo, it is to be done by the civil magiſtrate only, 
42-) This anſwer of theſe two brethren muſt either hbmolg. 
gate what Mr. H. ſaid, or be diſſonant therefrom: If diffonant, 
then they did not keep to the paper which they had pwned, 
as Mr. H. did. Then alſo Mr. H. in his diſcourſe ſpoke not 
truth; for I ſuppoſe theſe two will think they ſpoke right; 
and then either the paper, that was agreed on, was not Tight, 
or Mr. H. ſpoke not according to it; for I alſo ſuppoſe, that 
theſe two will ſay, they ſpoke nothing diſagreeing with their 
paper. If their anſwer did - homologate Mr. H.'s diſcourſe, 
then what neceſſity was there for it? and why uſed they o- 
ther expreſſions, if they had a mind to ſpeak ? And it would 
ſeem, that all that Mr. H. ſaid, was this and no more: Mr. 
B. and we mult be excuſed, if we look not upon the council 
as a church judicatory, making eccleſiaſtical canons, but on- 
ly as a civil court, emitting civil ſignifications of their plea- 
{ure, under the hazard of civil penalties. (3.) This anſwer 
ſeemeth to me a more plain giving up of the cauſe, than all 
which Mr. H. ſaid; for it is no other in effect, than this; Let 
the magiſtrates enjoin what they pleafe, we need not fcruple, 
upon the account of any encroachment made upon the pre- 
Togatives of Chriſt, or privileges of his church; for this diſ- 
tinction will ſalve all; let us receive all, not as ecclefiaſtical 
.canons, but as civil ſignifieations of their pleafure, &c. and 
ſo there is no danger, though they ſhould uſe both a dogma- 
tic, critic, and diatactie power, determine controverſies of 
484th, appoint rules of ordinatign, condemn heretics, _ 
72 om 
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from the ſacraments, and admit them thereto by their ſen- 
tence; judge of church members, or determine who ſhould 
he admitted, as ſuch, and who not: In a ward, do all which 
church judicatories do; this diſtinction will make all go 
down. (4-) By parity of reaſon, if theſe brethren were be- 
fore a church judicatory, meddling with all civil affairs, de- 
termining civil pleas, giving out civil injunctions, laws and 
rules, Oc they might and ought as willingly ſubmit, and ſalve 
all with this diſtinction, ſaying, We cannot receive civil laws 
from you, but as for eccleſiaſtical ſignifications of your plea- 
ſure, under hazard of - church cenſures, we can ſay nothing 
to that: And thus they would ſweetly comply with all the 
inraſions made upon, and uſurpations of the civil power, 
whereof the pope's conclave, and other popiſh and prelaticat 
courts, are juſtly accounted guilty, without ſcruple. | 

Now, at length, it came to Mr. H.'s turn, who, as our 
informer ſaith, received not theſe inſtructions publicly, as 
having ſeen them before: Let us hear what he ſaid. He 
tells us, that he reſumed what he had ſaid formerly, concerning 
£ formal eccleſiaſtical power, which' could not be allowed to the 
magiſtrate ; and a power objectively eccleſiaſtical, which was. 
allowed to him: Intimating withal, that the brethren would 
either obſerve, or not obſerve their directious, according as they 
judged of them, in their conſciences, upon their peril. On 
what was here reſumed, I have given my obſervations. before, 
ana ſhall only add, that this formal eccleſiaſtic power mutt} 
point forth a power in itſelf ſuch, and therefore ſo called 3 
and not ſo denominated merely becauſe it is exerted by 
church-men, as the two brethren fore-mentioned hinted in 
their anſwer and diſtinction; otherwiſe his diſtinction ſhould: 
have run thus, betwixt a power ſubjectively ecclefiaftic, and 
#bjeAively eccleſiaſtical. But this would confound all cauſes 
and all power; and would bring all civil cauſes objectively: 
under the power of the church; and all church cauſes ob- 
jectively under the power of the magiſtrate: Yea, and make 
all things and actions, done by the civil magiſtrate, though 
otherwiſe but objectively eccleſiaſtical, to be formally civil; 
and on the other hand, make all actions, done by church- 
men, though otherwiſe but objectively civil, to be formally 
eccleſiaſtic. As to the latter part of this ſpeech, I judge the 
ſame might have been ſaid, had he been before the church 
Judicatory, receiving the ſame, or the like inſtructiens. And 
was this all? Was there no more requiſite in this caſe ? Is 
It all one thing, at whoſe hands miniſters receive directions, 


rules, 
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rules, reſtrictions and injunctions, or the like, to regulate 
them in the exerciſe of their miniſtry, whether at the hangs 
of the pope, of a prelate, of the magiſtrate, or of a church 
judicatory, providing they be ſuch as may be obſerved, or 
otherwiſe to take their hazard? I ſuppoſe our forefathers 
would have ſaid ſomething elſe: And, I trow, civil mas;. 
ſtrates, if called before the prelates courts, to receive injuncs 
tions or rules, to regulate them in the exerciſe of their of. 
fice, would ſay ſome other thing, than that they would oh. 
ſerve, or not obſerve theſe directions, according as they judg- 
ed of them in their conſciences, upon their peril. And if 
they would have ſtood to their rights, as is to be ſuppoſed, 
the greater fault it is for miniſters, to quit the rights of the 
church ſo eaſily, wherein the glory of their Maſter doth ſo 


much conſiſt. Yea, moreover, this ſuperadded inſinuation 


makes me ſuſpect the fore-mentioned diſtinction the more: 
For had that dinſtinction been honeſtly propoſed and in- 
tended, this ſuperadded clauſe had been utterly needleſs. 
Upon this (as we are told by our informer) followed m 
L. Chancellor's anſwer, which was this, That the king gave 
them theſe inflruftions by his council, and if they did not cb. 
ſerve them, the council would puniſh them. By which we ſee, 
that theſe inſtructions were given by an autocratoric power, 
by the magillrate, as ſuch ; and conſequently being in church 
matters, intrinſically and formally ſuch, by an uſurped pow- 
er. We ſee next, that the commanding of the obſervation 
of theſe inſtructions, cometh, from the magiſtrate in prima 
inſtantia, and ſo not civil ſanctions, and confirmations of in- 
junctions, miniſterially propoſed by church- officers, upon 
th which grounds, I conceive Mr. H. had a fair occaſion 
to have vindicated both the prerogatives of Chriſt, the ſole 
Head of the church, and the privileges of the church, be- 
ſtowed on her by Chriſt, her King and Lord : Yet we find, 
that all the reply which he made, was this, That fer the mat- 
ter of civil puniſhments, they had never denied the magiſtrates 
right in them: and that he took notice from that anſwer, that 
their lordſhips acted in a civil way, only competent to them, in 


their dealing with miniflers, which they could not decline; bep- 


ing their lordſbips deſigned not to ftreteh their power beyond 
their civil line. Which reply, in my judgment, was neither 
pertinent nor ſufficient : Not pertinent, becauſe the queſ- 


tion was never moved, concerning magiſtrates executing ci- 
vil puniſhments, but concerning their power of impoſing in- 


junctions and rules, to regulate. miniſters in Weisen of 
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their miniſtry, which the L. Chancellor owned and avouch- 
ed in his anſwer, little regarding Mr. H.'s diſtinction, be- 
twixt a formally eccleſiaſtic power, and a power objectively ec- 
eleſiaſtical. Not ſufficient; becaufe the main buſineſs was 
unhandſomely waved. Nay, moreovet, this reply was an 
yielding of the whole cauſe, and a granting that ——— 
might meddle with any church power, and enjoin what _ | 
pleaſed, providing they puniſhed only cixilly ſuch as tranſ- 
greſſed. Hence they might ordain a miniſter, and command 
him to preach to ſuch a people, that would not call him, and 
depoſe another; and diſcharge him to preach any more, as a 
miniſter, or adminifter ſacraments, under a civil penalty. 
So under a civil penalty they might preſcribe the matter of 
preachings, decide controverſies of faith, and appeals in 
church matters, &c. Yea, in a word, meddle with the moſt 
intrinſic and formal church matters? Finally, I do not fee 
what ground my L. Chancellor gave, yea, or occaſion to 
make this reply; for though his lordſhip ſaid, the council 
would puniſh, yet he ſaid not, the council would punith cis 
villy only: No, his expreſſion might comprehend ecclé ſiaſti- 
eal puniſhments alſo, conform to the power granted to them 
by the king's letter. | 
After a great deal of difcourſe, ſpent upon perſonal tes 
flections and vindications, with which the cauſe is not much 
concerned, and therefore the leſs to be noticed by me, our 
informer cometh in end to vindicate Mr. H.'s ſpeech, which, 
as it would appear, had given no ſmall offence, and he tells 
us, that in it we may perceive, an aſſertion of an eccleſiaſtical 
pier to make rules for regulating miniſters, which was not 
yielded to the magiſtrate ; with a conceſſion of his power objee- 
tively eccleſiaſtical : And a declaration of their receiving papers 
of them under that notion, did not cblige them to obſerve theſe 
directions; but they were to act therein upon their peril We 
heard indeed of rules intrinſically (and afterward) formally ec- 
el:/iaſtical, for regulating miniſters in the exerciſe of their 
miniſtry, which he hoped their lordſhips did not intend to 
make or impoſe upon them, who were the ſervants of Chriſt. 
But we heard of no aſſumption, that fuch were the rules con- 
tained in the paper, tendered unto them: nor of a conclus 
ſion, that therefore they could not, they might not in con- 
ſcience accept of them. We heard of a conceſhon alſo of the 
magiſtrate's power objectively eccleſiaſtical ; But we could 
not underſtand, to what purpoſe it was adduced, unleſs for 
3 | "» -: juſtifying 
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juſtifying of the magiſtrates, in giving thoſe injunctions, and 


themſelves in receiving of them. Nay, I perceive here, our 
informer aſſerteth that which I was but ſuſpecting formerly, 
and durſt not poſitively affirm, viz. That they looked upon 
theſe inſtructions, as flowing from the magiſtrate's power ob- 
jectively eccleſiaſtical : For nothing elſe can be imported in 
theſe words, And a declaration of their receiving papers, un. 
der that notion Now, what can this notion be, under which 
they received theſe papers, but the magiſtrate's power objec. 
tively eccleſiaſtical? And what may hence be gathered, we 
thall hear anon. We heard lately, that Mr. H. did intimate, 
that the brethren would either obſerve, or not obſerve their 
directions, according as they judged of them in their con- 
ſciences, upon their peril : But that he declared that the re- 
ceiving of theſe papers did not oblige them to obſerve theſe 
directions, I did not hear till now. However, ſince this in. 
former faith, that this was Mr. H.'s declaration, J profeſs, it 
ſeemeth ſtrange to me, that he ſhould have fpoken ſo; for 
the public and judicial receiving, even at the bar, of ſuch 
inſtructions, was a ſolemn declaration of their preſent pur. 
poſe and willingneſs to obey theſe injunctions, there being 
no exception made againſt any of them in particular ; nor no 
deſire expreſſed of a liberty to be granted, to conſider and 
examine them. And ſure, if they had ſuſpected the irrele- 
vancy or uniawfulneſs of any of them upon the matter, in- 
genuity and confcience would have ſaid, that ſo much ſhould 
have been expreſs'd; and that the paper, (if ſo be they would 
not refuſe to accept of it) ſhould have been accepted, with 
that clauſe of exception; or rather rejected, until they were 
aſſured, it contained nothing but what was lav ful upon the 
matter: For to accept a paper, containing inſt-uctions, and 
to ſay withal, they would obey, or not obey them, as they 
thought good, on their peril, was neither to act with inge- 
nuity, becoming Chriſtians, nor with zeal, becoming mint- 
ſters; nor with that reſpect, due to magiſtrates from them, 
both as Chriſtians and as miniſters ; nor wizh that care and 
eircumſpection reauiſite for avoiding ſcandal, and eſpecially 
at ſuch a time, when the eyes of many were upon them, 
both of friends and of foes. And if any ſay, that that de- 
claration was a ſufficient proteſtatien, 1 crave leave to add, 


that it was a proteſtation annulled by their deed, profeftatis 


aontraria facto How much better then had it been, to have 
forborn that deed, which had in it, at leaſt, an 3 
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eril; and to have dealt faithfully with the council, and told, 
that they could not obey theſe inſtructions ; and therefore 
dehoved to be excuſed from receiving of them. But I con- 
feſs, when that great matter was ſo lightly paſſed over, I 
mean, the power making and impoſing theſe inſtructions, it 

is to me little wonder that this was ſwallowed down alſo. 
Our informer tells us next, that in all this diſcourſe of Mr. 
Hs he cannot fee ſuch heterodoxy and novelty, as to give occa= 
ſion ta any te ſay, That he gave to them all, that the godly divines 
gue unto the moſt godly and reforming magiſtrates on earth. or 
th:t miniſters receiving of theſe papers, on theſe terms, ſhould 
warrant hanefl people te think that they gave up the right of 
the church, with their own hand, to the civil magiſtrate, or 
- that any minifters ſhould highly reſent their treachery. But to 
anſwer, Though this informer cannot ſee ſuch heterodoxy, or 
novelty, as to give occaſion to paſs that cenſure on Mr. H.'s 
diſcourſe; yet it may be, others ſhall ſee ground for that, 
and for more too. And I ſhall willingly grant, that what 
agreeth to magiſtrates, as ſuch, agreeth to all magiſtrates, 
good and bad: Yet it may be maintained, that more may 
be allowed in ſuch magiſtrates, as are really minding reform- 
ati-n, the glory of God, the good of the church and all her 
rights and privileges, than in ſuch as are open enemies there- 
unto, and are ſeeking by all means to deſtroy the church, to 
rob her of her rights, privileges, and power, and to enrich 
themſelves with the ſpoils of Chriſt's crown. And there- 
tore, when miniſters have to do with ſuch open and avowed 
enemies, they are called to more ſtrick watchfulneſs and 
care, leſt they do or ſay any thing, which may confirm ſuch 
in their uſurpations, and encovrage them to encroach more. 
And whether this care was uſed: at this time, I leave to all, 
who are 2cquainted with what paſſed about that time, and 
with what daily is obſervable, to judge. For my part, if 
Mr. H. did grant to the magiſtrate, by virtue of his power 
objectively eccleſiaſtical, a right or power to make and im- 
poſe rules and injunctions, to regulate miniſters in the ex- 
erciſe of their miniſtry, as our ler lately himſelf hint- 
ed, I think, he hath not only given to them all, that the god- 
ly divines give to the, moſt godly and reforming kings, but 
much more; except it be that which was given to extraor- 
dinary and immedaately inſpired magiftrates, that were pro- 
phets alſo, and men of God, ſuch as. David and Solomon ; or 
in a time of uniyerſal defection and deformation, which can 
5 Hh a 89 
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no other way be remedied : neither of which can be applied goſe : 


to our caſe. And further, I wonder how he thinketh an let him 
can judge otherwiſe, than that interpretatively, at leaſt, bu reaſunc 
receiving of theſe papers, on theſe terms, was a giving up of er obje: 
the right of the church, with their own hands; ſeeing it iz lius or 
ſo clear and manifeſt, by what we have ſaid. And ſeeing it am, th 
is ſo, himfelf will, I ſuppoſe, grant, that every miniſter is cal. clearet! 
led highly to reſent this treachery. | | js take 
What ſaith our informer for vindication ? But whoſo wil $4. he 
read, ſaith he, our anti-eraftian writers, vill find that they power 
yield to the magiſtrate, as magiſtrate, (and conſequently to all prop. 
magiſtrates, be what they will, good or bad, though upon hit the (at 
peril, as he ſhall anſwer to God for it, if he ſhall determine ward 
wrong) a public politic definitive judgment, concerning matter; Nay, - 
of religion, in reference to his own act about them ; or (for they magiſ 
diverſify the phraſe ) a power of judging of his own act, about gulate 
Spiritual or r.« gious things, to be obſerved, or not to be obſery. power 
#d by their ſubjets. And to make out this, he citeth ſome ſpirit] 
words out of the CXI Propoſitions, propoſ. 97. where theſe do th 
words are, As to each member of the church reſpectively, ſo un- clear, 
to the magiſtrate belongeth the judgment of ſuch things, both f of th 
apprehend and judge of them : For although the magiſtrate be or to 
not ordained and preferred of God, that he ſhould be a judge of mini 
matters and cauſes ſpiritual, of which there is a controverſy in his « 
the church ; yet he ts queſlionleſs judge of his awn civil act a- obje. 
bout ſpiritual things ; namely of defending them, in his own di- can | 
minions, and of approving or tolerating the ſame : And if in thei 
this buſineſs, he Judge and determine, according to the wiſdom of late 
the fleſh, and not according to the wiſdom which is from above, ſuch 
of is to render an account thereef, before the ſupreme tribunal, KS 
ut to what purpoſe is all this waſte of words ? Doth he, or. pop 
any man think, that we deny to the magiſtrate a judgment bh 


of his own civil act; or that we ſuppoſe, that Mr. H. and 
others have betrayed the cauſe, becauſe they granted to the 
magiſtrate a power objectively eccleſiaſtical, ſo far as to judge 
thus of his own civil act of tolerating ſuch a way within his 
dominions ? No, that is not the ground we go upon. But 
this we ſay, that if Mr. H. or others, do infer from this 
power of judging, in reference to his own act competent to 
the magiſtrate, that the magiſtrate may impoſe rules and in- 
junctions, to regulate miniſters in the exerciſe of their mini- 
ſtry ; then they have betrayed the cauſe; and either they 
mult infer this thergfrom, or they ſpeak nathing to the a 
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oſe: And himſelf lately told us as much as all this. Now, 
let him, or any man, ſhow me where any anti-eraſtian divine 
rexſuncth thus, or draweth ſuch an inference, from this pow- 
er objectively eccleſiaſtical. Yea, I much queſtion, if Vede- 
lius or Maccovius his coleague, did ever fo argue. And ſure ! 
am, the author of the CXI Propoſitions, propoſ. 45, Cc. 
cleareth up the difference betwixt theſe two powers, which 
is taken from the object and matter about which. And prop. 
$4. he ſhoweth that thoſe things, wherein the eccleſiaſtical 
power is exerciſed, are preaching of- the word, &c. And 
prop. 55- that though the civil magiſtrate is occupied about 
the ſame things; yet it is but ſo far as concerneth the out- 
ward diſpoſing of divine things, in this or that dominion. 
Nay, I muſt ſay, that I cannot ſee how this will follow, that 
magiſtrates may preſcribe ſuch rules unto miniſters, to re- 
gulate them in the exerciſe of their miniſtry, becauſe of a 
power granted to them, to judge of their own civil act about 
ſpiritual things, more than that every church member ma 
do the like ; for in that propoſition, as the words cited do 
clear, the author giveth that ſame power to every member 
of the church reſpectively, and how can it be denied to them, 
or to any rational man? Nay, let me ſay more, have not 
miniſters, and every private man, this power of judging of 
his own act about things Civil, and in this reſpect alſo an 
objectively civil power? Will it therefore follow, that they 
can preſcribe rules, to regulate magiſtrates in the exerciſe of 
their function? And if a magiſtrate ſhould come to the pre- 
late's, or pope's bar, and take a paper from him, containing 
ſuch inſtructions, and give this only as his apology, that he 
acknowledged a power objeCtively civil, competent unto the 
pope or prelate ? becauſe they had power to judge of their 
own acts about civil things; would not others have cauſe to 
judge, that that magiſtrate had denied the co-ordination of 
the powers, and had profeſſed his ſubordination as magiſtrate 
to pope or prelate ? Now, verte tabulas, and ſee how the 
parallel runneth in our caſe, and then judge. | 
From the foregoing diſcourſe, and particularly from that 
cited out of the CXI Propoſitions, our informer, now a diſ- 
puter, inferreth, That he hopeth no man in reaſon can alledge 
Mr H.'s receding from the principles of this church, in the 
matter. But for my.part, though I will not judge of the 
thoughts or intentions of Mr. H. or any other of his bre- 
threnz yet conſidering the work itſelf, as this informer hath 
. gl ee Ss repreſented 
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repreſented it unto me, in its circumſtances, I cannot but fi 
that in the thing, and as to the intentio operis, there Y 
receding not only from the principles of the church of * 
land, but alſo from the zeal of our former worthies, who ven. 
tured all to tranſmit che truth, pure from Eraſtianiſm and 
- Cxfario-papal invaſions and encroachments ; and from the 
ſtrick obligations, lying on us all, to ſtand to the truth, 
to the defence of. the power and privileges of the chy 
againlt the uſurpation and encroachments of the magiſtrat 
feeking always to enhance all church power into their ow 
hands; not out of love to promote the glory of God, and the 
real good of ſouls; but out of a deſire to have the miniſt | 
and the outward adminiſtrations of grace enſlaved unto their 
wills. Is it not certain, out of what ground this Indulgency 
did grow; and how the act of ſupremacy (which no conſci- 
entious miniſter or Chriſtian can own or acknowledge, x 
it was occaſioned and neceſlitated by the Indulgence; ſo it 
became the charter thereof, and gave legal life and being un. 
to all that followed? And was it not as certain, that a de. 
fign to procure a requiem to themſelves, in all their uſurps. 
trons, and intolerable invaſions of church power, and over. 
turning of the whole work of God ; and withal to make wa 
for the further enſlaving of the church, and of all church 
power to their luſts, did midwife this baſtard child into the 
world * And could it be uncertain to rational obſerving per. 
ſons, what was the deſign of king and council, in giving 
theſe inſtructions, firſt and laſt ? Vea, was not the whole 
buſineſs ſo carried on from firſt to laſt, as half an eye might 
have diſcovered a wicked deſign therein? And was not the 
explicatory act of the ſupremacy a more than ſufficient proof 
of an Eraſtian ſpirit, that led and acted them, in ſome things, 
beyond what the antichriſtian ſpirit could for ſhame prompt 
the pope to arrogate to himſelf? And when from thee 
things, and many others ſuch like, yea, from the whole pro- 
cedure of king, parliament and council, in their aCtings, 
fince this laſt revolution began, it is more than ſufficiently 
clear, what they did and do intend; will any ſay, it was not 
their duty, while ſo providentially called to witneſs to the 
truth, to give a more plain, full, miniſterial and Chriſtian 
teſtimony, to the truth which our predeceſſors maintained 
with ſo much hazard, expence of blood, lofs of liberty, toſ- 
fings, impriſonments, confinements, condemnation to death 
and baniſhments, &c. and which wg were ſo lolemaly Ae 
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to ſtand to? And will any ingenuous Chriſtian ſay, that, all 
eircumſtances being conſidered, the teſtimony given was , 
ſich as became men ſtanding in the fields for the truth 6f 
Chriſt, and engaged in point of conſcience and Chriſtian va- 
Jour, honour and credit, to cover the ground they ſtood on 
wich their dead bodies, rather than cede to ſuch a manifeſt 
encroaching and invading enemy ? Will any, who readeth 
the carriage of our valiant and renowned worthies, in oppoſ- 
ing the encroachments of King James, (who yet never did, 
nor for ſhame could arrogate to himſelf fuch a tranſcendent- 
y ſuperlative ſupremacy over church matters, as now by act 
of parliament is declared to be an inherent right of the 
crown) think, that they would have ſatisfied themſelves with 
ſuch a general, impertinent, confuſed, indiſtint and defec- 
tive teſtimony to ſuch a glorious truth? Will any, who con- 
fdereth the zeal, that ordinarily acted our faithful progeni- 
tors, from the beginning to this late cataſtrophe, and of our 
valiant worthies, who valued this truth of Chriſt's kingſhip 
above their lives, think that there was not here a palpable 


| ecding from that ſpirit and zeal, which moved them to poſt. 


pone all things, to this chief matter? And can any ſay, that 
this way of vindicating truth, wherein ſo much puſillanimity, 
diſingenuity, carnal conſultations occaſioning miſconceptions 
and biindneſs, appeared, did keep correſpondence with our 
frequently reiterated vows and engagements? Was it pertin- 
ent or ſeaſonable, or could it be ſatisfying to propoſe, in ſuch 
an exigent, a mere cothurnus ; I mean, that general aſſertion 
of the magiſtrate's objeCtively eccleſiaſtical power, no lefs 
ambiguous till fitly explained, than 1mpertinent to the caſe 
then in hand ? Nay, let this very informer tell me, if he think 
not, that more plain, clear and full expreſſions might have 
been fallen upon, if plain and home dealing had been intend- 
ed? This I ſuppoſe may ſerve for an examination of that 
matter, as this informer Lach declared it unto us. 


Reaſons againſt the Indulgence. 


HOUGH, by what is ſaid, it may be ſufficiently ſeen, 
how ſinful that Indulgence was upon the accepters 
part {with which we have only here to do) as it was con- 
veyed and circumſtantiated z and occaſionally we have here 
and there diſcovered ſeveral particular evils, wrapped up in, 
it, beſide it ſinful rife and deſtructive tendency ; All that now 

5 remaineth 
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remaineth to be done, is to draw the ſeveral evils, comp. 
hended in this complex buſineſs, to their own proper h 
that the reader may ſee at one view, what was former! 
tered up and down the foregoing relation: And, confi 
what is ſaid, it will not be neceſſary to inſiſt on 
to touch them in a word will be ſufficient. 


eads, 
y ſcat. 
derin 

particulars, 


I. How injurious it is to Chriſt as Head of the church, 


E ſhall begin with this head of argument, and fioy 

in how many particulars, injury was done, by the 
Indulgence, as accepted, unto our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the on- 
ly Head and King of his church. And, 


1. In that hereby they declared, they did not hold their. 


miniſtry wholly and ſolely of Jeſus Chriſt : Sure Chriſt alone, 
as Head and King of the church his ſpiritual kingdom, dig 
inſtitute this office of the miniſtry, and .did impower men 
unto the exerciſe thereof, as the ſcriptures do prove: and mi- 
niſters depend ſolely upon him therein, if they renounce not 
their own place and ſtanding. But we ſaw above, how 
the indulged did plainly and poſitively refuſe to ſay, that 
they held their miniſtry of Jeſus Chriſt alone: See what is 
remarked on Mr. H.'s ſpeech, when the firſt ten were in- 
dulged, where ex projeſſo the word alone was left out; and 
what is ſaid in anſwer to the informer, who was diffatisfied 
with Mr. Blair, whereby an injury of a very high nature was 
done unto our Lord Jeſus,, who alone aſcended up on high, 
and led captivity captive, and gave giſts unto men,; even, gave 
ſome apoſtles, and ſome prophets, and ſome evangeliſts, and ome 
paflors and teachers, Eph. iv. 8, 11. It was God alone, that 
fet ſome in the church, firſt apoſtles, ſecondarily prophets, third- 
ly teachers, after that miracles, &c. 1 Cor. xii. 28. So that 
as the ofhce of apoſtles, prophets, evangeliſts, &c. were only 
from Chriſt ; ſo was the office of paſtors or teachers. Hence 
they are ſaid to be made overſeers by the Holy Ghoſt, Accs 
xx. 28. Whoever therefore will not confeſs, that miniſters 
hold their miniſtry alone of Chriſt, do derogate hugely from 


his glory, and rob him of his prerogative; and ſet theſe o- 


thers (whoever they be) of whom they hold their miniſtry, 
in part, or in conjunction with Chriſt, down upon Chriſt's 
throne, and make Chriſt no ſole King and Head of his king- 
dom; and conſequently no ſole Prophet or Prieſt and Media- 
tor. And what an affront this is unto our Lord, let any 


judge. 
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-udge. And if (as we know) the clay-kings of the earth will 
think themſelves ſufficiently dethr6ned, and unpardonably 
injured, if any ſubject be made partaker with them of their 
etty ſovereignty, in whole, or in part; Iet any conſider, 
= Chriſt ſhall take this injury done to him by his own pro- 
ſeſſed ſervants. But ſome will poſſibly ſay, though this was 
their fault and great eſcape; yet it was but perſonal, and ac- 
cidental, as to the Indulgence ; and ſo cannot affect the ſame, 
or make it an encroachment upon Chriſt, of ſuch an high 
nature. I anſwer; This being ſpoken at that occaſion when 
the king and council were acknowledged thankfully for the 
granting of the Indulgence, cannot but have a reference un- 
to the Indulgence itſelf z and ſuppoſing (as all reaſon will al- 
low us to do) that what was ſaid, was ſpoken with under- 
ſtanding, it muſt be granted, that they had their eye upon 
the Indulgence granted; and ſo their diſcourſe was to this 
purpoſe in effect. We declare, that we hold not our mini- 
firy of Chriſt alane, but of Chriſt and of the magiſtrate; 
and therefore dd accept of this Indulgence without ſcruple. 
Whence alſo it is manifeſt, that they looked upon the In- 
dulgence, as a conſequent of their holding of the my 
artly of the magiſtrate. And whether the magiſtrate di 
intend the granting of the Indulgence, as a declaration of 
their accounting miniſters to hold their miniſtry partly of 
them or not, yet the accepting of the Indulgence thus, was 
a plain declaration, on the accepters part, that they held their 
_ miniſtry partly of the magiſtrate, and not ſolely of Chriſt 
and conſequently that they owned not Chriſt as ſole Head of 
the, kirk. Further, this diſcourſe of theirs, ſo worded pur- 
poſely and deliberately, faith, that if they had not believed 
that they held their miniſtry not of Chriſt alone, but of o- 
thers alſo, they could not have accepted of the Indulgence. 
If any ſhould yet ſay, That though this might be ſaid of the 
Indulgence, according as it was underſtood by the ac> 
cepters, yet it will not follow, that the Indulgence itſelf is 
chargeable-with this. I anſwer; Yet hereby it is granted, 
that the accepters are chargeable with high-treaſon againſt 
the King of kings, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt: And as for the 
Indulgence itſelf, we may ſafely conſtrue of it, according to 
the ſenſe both of the granters and of the receivers: And by 
what followeth, its nature will be more fully diſcovered. If 
it be ſaid, that the moſt that can be inferred from that ex- 
preſton of the accepters, at that time, is, that as to the ex- 
1 3 | erciſs 
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erciſe (which is diſtin from the office of the miniſtry tſeif] 
they did depend on others than Chriſt. I anſwer, No men. 
tion was made of the exerciſe, but of the miniſtry itſelf. And 
even as to this, there was no ſmall injury done to Jeſus Chriſt: 
and this leads me to a ſecond thing here remarkable. ; 
2. By this Indulgence, the prerogative of Chriſt, as ſole 
Head of his church, is further encroached upon, in that the 
indulged do hold their miniſtry, as to its exerciſe, not of 
Chriſt alone, but of the magiſtrates, either folely, or in con- 
junction with Chriſt. And that this is a wrong to Chriſt, is 
manifeſt, in that it ſaith, the office, and the power to exerce 
the office are not from Chriſt alone. - The office can import 
nothing but a bare name, if it import not power to exerce 
the office, or do the work peculiar unto ſuch an office : And 
if Chrift be faid to give the office, but others muſt give the 
power, authority, and jus or right, to exerciſe the office, he 
thall be made a mere titular King. But he told us ſome o- 
ther thing, when he faid, Matth. xxviii. 18, 19. All power is 
given unto me, in heaven and in earth ; go ye therefore and 
teach all nations, baptizing them, &c. And when he ſaid, 
John xx. 21, 23.--- 4s my Father hath ſent me, even ſo ſend ! 
you.---whoſe foever fins ye remit, they are remitted unto them, 
.&c. See Mark xvi. 15.----Go ye into all the world and preach 
the goſpel. The office was in order to the exerciſe : And 
when he gave the office, he gave the power to exerciſe the 
fame. When Paul was'made a miniſter, he was ſent to open 
eyes, Acts xxvi. 16, 11. The miniſtry, ſure, is a talent, and 
whoever gets it muſt trade with it, or expect a fad ſentence. If 
it be ſaid, that this will take away the power of church ju- 
dicatories, who miniſterially, under Chriſt, both conveyeth 
the oflice and the power to exerciſe the ſame. For anſwer, 
T deny that any ſuch thing will follow; and to clear this, I 
fhall ſhew a third injury done to Chriſt by this Indulgence. 
3. If it ſhould be ſaid, that by the accepting of this Indul- 
gence, from the magiſtrate, they no more prejudge Chriſt of 
his right both to give the office and power to exerce the ſame, 
than when they take the fame as conveyed to them by church 
officers. I anſwer, that the difference is great, and the en- 
croachment made on, Chriſt's prerogative by the Indulgence 
elearly aſſented to; in that another way of conveyance of the 
miniſtry, and of the power to exerciſe the ſame, is here clot- 
ed with, than Chriſt, the only King, hath appointed. Chrilt 
4kath inſtituted church officers for this end, to convey * 
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office and power, which he hath appointed unto particular 
perſons. The Holy Ghoſt ſaid unto prophets and teachers, 
that were at Antioch, ſeparate me Barnabas and Saul, for the 
work whereunto I have called them, Acts xiii. 1, 2. Paul and 
Barnabas ordained elders in every church, Acts xiv. 23. 
Titus was ordered to ordain elders in every church, Tit. i. 5. 
Timothy was to commit the things, he had heard of Paul, 
to faithful men, who ſhall be able to teach others, 2 Tim. 11. 
2. The gift was given with the lay ing on of the hands of the 
preſbytery, 1 Tim. iv. 14. But here the office, or the exer- 
ciſe thereof, is conveyed by the hands of magiltrates, whom 
Chriſt never did commit that matter. unto. And thus ano- 
ther, yea, a quite oppoſite, medium is embraced and follow- 
ed; than what Chriſt thought good to {make choice ef, to 
his great diſhonour and diſparagement; as if he had not 
been wiſe enough to appoint the beſt means; nor had not 
authority enough ſolely to, appoint the means and ways, he 
thought fit, | 
4. The wrong, done to Chriſt, by the accepting of this In- 
dulgence, will be hence manifeſt (which will alſo clear up 
the difference betwixt what is conveyed from Chriſt, by his 
own miniſters, and what is conveyed by magiſtrates.) That 
the office or exerciſe of the. miniſtry is received from them, 
who in this deed do not. neither can act in a miniſterial 
ſubordination to. Chriſt, as fole Head and Fountain of all 
church power; ſo that their intervening betwixt Chriſt, and 
thoſe, who receive the. office or its exerciſe, as a medium of 
conveyance, ſaith, that Chriſt is not ſole Head of the church, 
and Fountain of church power. The ground of this is, be- 
cauſe magiſtrates, as ſuch, do not act in a direct line of ſu- 
bordination to Chriſt, as Mediator, as church officers do: 
And further, what they do as magiſtrates, they do not (in 
reference to their ſubjects) with a miniſterial: authority, as 
church officers do; but with a magiſterial, imperial, coactive, 
autocratorical and architectonic power and authority: And 
as to the church, this magiſterial power belongeth to Chriſt 
alone: So. that the ſubmitting unto any other magiſterial 
and ſupreme autocratorical power, in x ho affairs, than 
what is ſolely in Chriſt, is an acknowledging of another head 
and ſupreme governor in the church beſide Chriſt ; and this 
is a plain dethroning of Chriſt, who will either be ſole King, 
or no King. | "£35 7 
5+ The accepting of this Indulgence containeth another 
— | TK PV wrong. 
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wrong done to Chriſt, in that thereby, there is an acknou- 
ledgement made of the inſufficiency of all the rules, pre ſerip- 
tions and inſtructions, granted by him, for the ordering of 
the exerciſe of the miniſtry, and for information unto his 
miniſters, concerning the way how they ſhould go about the 
exerciſe of that employment : For in the Indulgence, there 
were withal firſt and laſt inſtructions given, how to regulate 
them in the exerciſe of their miniſtry: And ſo when the In. 
dulgence was embraced, as accompanied with theſe inſtruc. 
tions, the power, granting theſe inſtructions, was acknoy. 
ledged ang ſubmitted unto ; and when theſe inſtruckions were 
not held forth miniſterially, as when the like are given þ 
church judicatories, but by ſuch, as act in all things which 
they do, as magiſtrates, by a magiſterial and autocratorical 
power. not ſubordinate unto Chriſt, as Mediator, in a right line 
of ſubordinativn ; an autocratorical, magiſterial, and ſupreme 
power to make rules, and to give inſtructions to miniſter; 
tp regulate them in the exerciſe of their miniſtry, is granted 
to the magiſtrate, to the robbing and ſpoiling of Chriſt of 
that ſole ſupreme power, which is due to him, and is a part 
of his prerogative royal. ' ” | 5 
6. Herein alſo the accepters of the Indulgence have done 
injury nto Jeſus Chriſt, in that they have taken a new holdin 
of il eit miniſtry, and of the exerciſe thereof, and ſo materially 
Have renounced their old holding of Chriſt immediately, as 
King of his church, and ſole Lord of his houſe ; they have 
taken a new commiſſion for the exerciſe of their miniſtry, 
and a commiſſion inconſiſtent with, and not ſubordinate unto 
the commiſſion they had formerly from Chriſt.' I ſhall not 
need to inſiſt on this here, having declared it ſo fully above, 
in vindication of Mr. Blair's affertion, viz. Fhat if miniſters 
take inſtructions from magiſtrates, for regulating them in the 
exerciſe of their miniſtry, they ſhould not be the ambaſſadors 
of Chriſt. VV N 
7. It is a part of the royal prerogative of Chriſt, to ap- 
point the qualifications of his own officers : But here the 
magiſtrate doth, by his magiſtratical power, appoint and de- 
termine the qualifications, which he will own as ſuch, in re- 
ference, at leaſt, unto the exerciſe of the miniſtry, and this 
is not done miniſterially; and conſequently in contradiction 
to the ſole power and prerogative of Chriſt. The accopters 
therefore of this Indulgence, granted only to ſuch, as are ſo 
and ſo qualiſied, do not only acknowledge themfclves __ 
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2 and ſo qualified; but do ſweetly, in ſo far, acquieſee unto 
the magiſtrate's autocratorical determining of thefe qualifi- 
cations; and unto his aſſuming a ſupreme nomothetic power 
in church matters. As for theſe qualifications, we have ſeen 
above, what they are. See our 3d remark upon the king's 
letter. 8 

8. It is alſo a part of Chriſt's prerogative royal, to pre- 
ſeribe and ſet down the way, how he will have ſuch and ſuch 
an officer in particular, ſet over ſuch or ſuch a flock in par- 
ticular ; that fo the miniſter, ſo fixed to his ſpecial work, ma 
hare ground to ſay, that this is the flock, over which the 
Holy Ghoſt hath made me an overſeer. But here in this In- 
dulgence, the matter is ſo conveyed, as that the indulged ean- 
not with good ground ſay, the Holy Ghoſt hath ſet me over 
this people, but only, this 1s the flock over which the kin 
and his council have made me the overſeer. But againſ 
this it is ſaid, May not the man, who returneth to his own con- 
gregation, from which he was unjuſtly thruſt away, ſay this? 
And may not he alſo ſpeak thus, who hath the cordial invitation 
and call of thoſe concerned? And what ſhall then be ſaid of 
them who preach in the fields ? Anſw. 1. If the miniſter's re- 
turn to his own place were fair and cleanly, and fo as the 
old method and ground were not queſtioned, or weakened, 
then he might indeed ſo ſpeak ; but it is not ſo here; for his 
returning to where he was before, was a mere accidental 
thing, and his ground is not his former relation unto that 
people, but the order of the council, which was of the ſame 
nature with the order given unto others, as we ſaw above, 
and ſo he can only now ſay, though this be the flock over 
which the Holy Ghoſt did once make me an overſeer; yet 
now I am ſet over it by the council's order. (2.) As for that 
cordial invitation, which ſome poſſibly did obtain, it was no 
ſuch call as Chriſt's law alloweth, it was not the riſe and 
ſountain of theſe miniſters going to thoſe places; but a poſ- 
terior, mere precarious thing, whereby the ordinance of 
Chriſt was rather proſtituted, than followed: It is ſufficient- 
ly known, that the council made the free election, and not 

the pariſh : And withal, where was the act of preſb tery, 
giving them miniſterially a proteſtative miſſion? This be- 
longeth to the method that Chriſt hath preſcribed ; but here 
the council both talled, chooſed and ſent, and ſo were both 
the flocks and the preſbytery. (3.) As for the third parti- 
cular, every one may fee how impertinent it is; for this 
1 „5 preaching 
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Gf, is with an engagement to perform the ſecond, both be- 
ine but one complex thing. Nay, the council (as we ſaw 
Above) in their acts and proclamations do expreſsly hold forth 
the favour to be granted and accepted condition- ways: and 
Mr. Blair, for renouncing of the conditions, was deprived of 
the favour. Who accepteth a favour offered with its bur- 
dens, in accepting the one accepteth both, and taketh the 
favour cum onore, and this cannot be otherwiſe underſtood, 
howbeit the council did not wait for their expreſs conſent 
unto the conditions, for their receiving of the favour ſo of- 
ſered was ſufficient thereunto; as when a father granteth 
ſuch or ſuch a piece of land to his ſon, but withal layeth this 
burden on that favour, that he muſt pay ſo much debt: if 
the ſon accept of the land ſo clogged, he cannot but take on 
the debt, though he gave no expreſs content thereunto be fore. 


Il. How contrary it is unto preſbyterian principles. 
E ſhall in the next place ſhow how injurious the ac- 
\ \ cepting of this Indulgence was unto our preſbyterian 
principles, and what wrong was hereby done unto the church, 
as to her privileges, and that power which Chriſt hath grants 
ed unto her. | 
1. It belongeth to the church, and to church officers, to 
try and examine the gifts and qualifications of ſuch as are to 
be exerciſed in the miniſtry, and to declare miniſterially, by 
explaining and applying of Chriſt's rules and laws, who are 
fit and qualified for the work of the miniftry, and who not: 
But here the magiſtrate declareth what that is, which he 
looketh upon as a due qualification, and judgeth who are fo 
qualified, as to be fit for the miniſtry ; and that without the 
lealt deference imaginable unto any church judicatory what- 
ſomever. If it be ſaid, that they indulged none but ſuch as 


were miniſters already, and fo were ſuppoſed to be ſufficient- 
ly qualified for that work ? I anſwer, the church officers, or 


at the preſbytery, are not only to judge of qualifications, in re- 
he ference to the miniſtry in general, but alſo in reference ts 
W me miniſtry, in this or that particular place, where he is to 
as be fixed; and no church judicatory had this judgment, in the 
a» matter of the Indulgence, but the council only. And as 
le they indulged them, ſo -they might have indulged others, 
1 who had not been placed miniſters before, as we ſee they, 


did Mr. Weir, whom they did not account a miniſter before, g 
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If it be ſaid, that the qualifications which were here conſider 
ed, to wit, peaceable and orderly, belong properly to the jud 
ment of the civil magiſtrate, who, as he maketh civil We. 
| fo can judge who obſerveth or tranſgreſſeth the fame. I an. 

ſwer, Not to mention here the magiſtrate's true ſenſe of thy 
peaceabie and orderly living. I ſay, though the magiſtrate 
be the proper judge of this peaceable and orderly deport. 
ment, in- order to civil puniſhment, or exemption therefrom; 
yet church judicatories are the only competent judges there. 
of, in reference to the exerciſe of the miniſtry : And it Way 
in reference to this exerciſe of the miniſtry, that theſe qua. 
lifications were here taken notice of. | 

2. It belongeth to the church, or church judicatories, tg 
convey miniſterially the office and power unto perſons quali. 
fied, and to grant a proteſtative miſhon, whereby they become 
authorized to exerce the miniſterial function; as was ſeen 2. 
bove. But in the Indulgence, all this was done by the ma. 
giſtrate immediately; the council ſent the indulged to ſuch 
and ſuch places, as they thought fit, and they only clothed 
them with authority for that effect; or did all, that preſby. 
teries do or ought to do, in the like cafes. See what-was abore 
upon the acts of Indulgence granted July 27. 1669. p. 139, 

3. It is a part of the power and privilege of church officer 
and church judicatories, to looſe miniſters telation unto a 
place, and to plant and tranſplant, to place miniſters in pars 
ticular charges, and to tranſport them to others, as the good 
of the church requireth. And this we know was conſtant! 
practiſed by our preſbyteries, ſynods and general aſſemblies. 
But here in the Indulgence, all this was practiſed by the 
council, without once conſulting any church judicatory what- 
fomever, They planted and tranſplanted according to their 
own pleaſure, as we ſaw above, in ſeveral inſtances, ſending 
ſeverals from one church to another, and many from their 
own churches unto others. See further our 2d remark on 
the king's letter. It will not here be ſaid, I ſuppoſe, that by 
the ſentence of baniſhment, their relation to their former 
charges was annulled : And though it were ſaid and granted 
too (which yet cannot be), though it would follow that ſuch 
were not properly tranſplanted, yet our argument would re- 
main ſtrong ; for there were others, whom the council had in- 
dulged to ſuch and ſuch places, and thereafter tranſported to o- 
ther places, as they thought fit. And beſide, as to all of them, 
it. was the council's deed alone, which did conſtitute pag | 


% 
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niſters of ſuch and ſuch places, and ſo made up that relation: 
And if they ſhould think that they are not formally miniſters 
of ſuch places; they could not then ſay, that they were ſet as 
overſcers over theſe places by the Holy Ghoit, as poſſibly they 
will; and they ſhould alſo think themſelves free of the bur- 
Jen of that charge; and of the ſouls of the people, as not be- 
ing committed to their charge; and the people are not o- 
bliged to own them as their miniſters; and then they are 
called to confider, with what conſcience they can take the 
ſtipend and benefice, only allowed by the law of God to ſuch 
as take on the cure of ſouls. And beſide, whatever they 
think, yet the coucil did deſign and formally intend their fix- 
ed relation unto theſe places, as proper paſtors thereof, for 
the patrons were thereunto to be conſulted, and their con- 
ſent to be obtained, which, according to the eſtabliſhed law, 
is the way of admitting formally ſuch and ſuch perſons, to 
be miniſters of ſuch places; the other formality of the bi - 
ſhop's collation being diſpenſed with, as to its neceſſity, and 
only enjoined under a penalty, or they encouraged to ſeek it, 
by a further favour, as to their ſtipend ; and however, it was 
ordered, that intimation ſhould be made to the biſhops and 
archbithops, when any perſon was indulged within their 
dioceſs. 

4. It is apart of the power granted unto church judicatoriesg 
to make canons, and preſcribe rules, and to give injunctions, 
concerning the exerciſe of the miniſtry, the adminiſtration of 
the ordinances of Chriſt, and the like; and this is that dia- 
tactic power, acknowledged by all the. orthodox to —_ 
to the church judicatories ; and we might confirm it here, i 
it were neceſſary, But in this Indulgence, we ſee the ma- 
giitrite aſſuming to himfelf this power of making proper 
church canons, giving rules to regulate miniſters in the ex- 
erciſe of their miniſtry, and impoſing ſuch like injunctions, 
as uſed to be preſeribed by the judicatories of the church in 
former times. Of theſe injunctions, we have had oftentimes 
occaſion to ſpeak before, and need not repeat here what hath 
been ſaid ; nor need we inſiſt on that again, which is com- 
monly ſaid, viz. That their accepting of the Indulgence hath 
no neceffiry connexion with their approving of this power, 
to make ſuch canons, and to impoſe ſuch injunctions. For, 
as we have ſhown, this cannot be evited, and this one thing 
will abundantly evince it, viz. If they had received this ſame 
or the like Indulgence, at the hands of the prelates, (and er. 
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had been likewiſe more conſonant to the eſtabliſhed late act; 
before the act of ſupremacy was made) and if the prelates 
had clogged the ſame ſuppoſed favour with the fame or the 
like injunctions; had not their accepting of the Indulgence 
accompanied with theſe injunctions, been a granting of thay 
power unto the prelates, to make ſuch canons, and to give 
out ſuch injunctions and reſtriftions ? And If it had been ſo 
as to the prelates, why not here alſo, as to the council? © 

5. Upon the ſame account, we find by this Indulgence 
that the council hath aſſumed power of exerciſing real church 
cenſures, ſuch as ſuſpenſion from the exerciſe of their mi. 
niftry, and total depoſition, or turning out, as they call it, 
dee our 1/2 and 7th remarks on the king's letter. This muſt 
be a great invaſion on the power of the church; and by the 
Indulgence, this power, granted by the king to the council, 
15 confirmed both in the king and in the council : And who 
is not convinced how fad this is, when every one might ſee 
what invaſions daily were made upon the power of the church 
by the civil magiſtrate ; and therefore all were clearly called 
aloud to cry againſt this, and to ſtand and withſtand, and 
do nothing that might contribute to fortify them in their 
uſurpations, or to occaſion their further encroachment, 
which might have been forborn without fin. And ſure] 
am, if theſe brethren had forborn to accept of the Indulgence, 
as ſeveral others did refuſe it, the occaſion of this and many 
other invaſions had not been given, and church power had 
not been ſo formally uſurped, as it hath been; nor the ma- 
giſtrates ſo fixed in the poſſeſſion thereof, as they are by ſuch 
cedings. 


III. Nhat affinity it hath with the ſupremacy. 


UR third head of argument againſt this Indulgence, is 
taken from its relation to, affinity with, .dependence 

upon, and confirmation by that woful act of ſupremacy. made 
by our parl. 1669. And ſure, all, who are tender of te 
concerns of Chriſt's crown, and of the privileges of his church, 
will have an utter deteſtation of and abhorrence at any courſe 
which floweth from, is continued and confirmed by, and 
cannot ſtand without that act, which with one daſh dpth de- 
throne our Lord, and ſpoil him of his royal prerogative, and 
kis church of all her privileges. What occaſion or riſe the 
Indulgence gave unto the act of ſupremacy, and what a found- 
ation 
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ation it laid for more of that kind, and what a near affinity 
«nd likeneſs is betwixt them, we have ſhown above, and need 
only recapitulate things here. +» 

1. Had this Indulgence been utterly refuſed, we had never 
et ſeen that act of ſupremacy ; for the council having grant- 
*& the Indulgence upon the king's letter, contrary to many 
acts of parliament, knew no other way to ſalve themſelves, 
but by framing this act, which both ſecured them for times 
bypalt, and againſt all hazard alſo, in going on in the ſame 
courſe, as they had begun, for the future. The grant of the 
Indulgence was never lawful, nor the granters ſecured by 
law, until this act was made. How fhall we then judge well 
of the Indulgence, that gave the neceſſary riſe unto that pro- 
digious act ? | 

2. The Indulgence itſelf would be ſtill an illegitimate 
brood, notwithſtanding of all that king and council both did, 
were it not for the act of ſupremacy ; for by the act of ſu- 
premacy, that is now made a legal deed, which otherwiſe 
was directly againſt law, what ſhall we then think of the In- 
dulyence, that muſt be legitimate by ſuch an act? And what 
a polloſſion that muſt be, that hath ſuch an ac for its ground- 
richt and charter, let ſober men judge. 

z. The indulged would, notwithſtanding of all that is 
done by both king and council, be ſtill ſeditivus perſons, in 
the account of the law, and lie under hazard of the ſame, 
were it not for this act, which alone ſecureth them from the 
lach of all laws, madg for that end. This ac is their only 
right and ground of Tease, whereby they can plead them- 
ſelves free from all that could be brought againſt them by 
foregoing laws. So that among other things, wherein the 
indulged do now differ from all the non-conforming miniſters, 
this is one, that the indulged are under the protection of the 
ſupremacy, and lie in ſafety under the wings thereof; while- 
as others have it not ſtretched over their heads, and ſo do not 
enjoy that chilling warmth, that is to be had thereunder. 

4. This is further confirmed by all the particulars, mens. 
tioned under the two foregoing heads ; for they all belong to _ 
this ſupremacy, and are parts of the ſame; and the ſuprema- 
cy is but one comprehenſive, complicated. and compounded: 
act of uſurpation of the crown of Chriſt, as Head and King 
of his church, and of the power and privileges belonging to 
the church, and to the officers of the houſe of God. 

5. We ſaw before the fame aſſerted by worthy Mr. Johy 
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Burnet, in his teſtimony againſt the Indulgence, whoſe arqy. 
ment 1s worth conſideration, and I ſhall here repeat it: Þ, 
ſettle, enact, eniit conſtitutions, acts and orders, concernin 
matters, meetings and perſons eccleſiaſtical, according to roy 
al pleaſure, is the very ſubſtance and definition of his majeſ. 
ty's ſupremacy, as it is explained by his eſtates of parliament, 
But the act of his majeſty's royal Indulgence is only to ſettle, 


ing matters, meetings, and perſons eccleſiaſtical, accordin 
to royal pleaſure. Therefore the act of his majeſty's In- 
dulgence, is the ſubſtance and definition of his majeſty's (yg. 
FR 1 5 

6. Seeing, by what is ſaid, it is apparent, that not only 
1s the uſurped ſupremacy put in exerciſe, and confirmed in 
the hands of the uſurper, by the Indulgence ; but alſo the 
formal aſſerting of the extravagant ſupremacy, by a plain 
ſtatute and act of parliament, explaining and confirming the 
ſame, 1s looked upon as neceſſary to ſupport the Indulgence, 
and to keep it in legal being: It cannot be well denied, that 
ſuch, as have accepted the Indulgence, have homologated this 
ſupremacy, and contributed, by virtue of that acceptance, all 
their power to the fixing of this uſurpation; for more waz 
not required of them for this end; and if they had refuſed 
the Indulgence, this ſtatutory eſtabliſhment of the ſupremacy 
had never been accounted neceſſary; nor poſſibly once thought 
e ae 267 a 
Th As he who accepteth a benefit from a perſon, which 
that perſon cannot beſtow but by an uſurped power, and 
doth formally flow from that uſurped power, doth homolo- 
gate by his acceptance that uſurped power; ſo the accepters 
of the Indulgence, from the king and council, which they 
could not give but by the uſurped ſupremacy, and which 
formally and kindly floweth therefrom, cannot but, in ſo do- 
ing, homologate that uſurped ſupremacy. ' © 
8. If this Indulgence had been granted by the prelate of 
the dioceſs, would not the acceptance thereof have homolo- 

ted prelates uſurpation, and been an acknowledgment 
thereof? Why then ſhall not the accepting of this Indulg- 
ence, when granted by the king and his council, be a ho- 
mologating of their uſurpation? Eſpecially ſeeing the uſurped 
power of the prelate is but a branch of the ſupremacy, and 
floweth therefrom, prelates, as fuch, having no church pow- 
er with us, but what is granted by the king by virtue of the 
25 FI . „ TIE 4 ſupremacy, 
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ſupremacy, by the ſtatute law of the land. Wherefore if the 
accepting of the Indulgence at the hands of the prelates, 
would have homologated the uſurpation, that yet flowed from 
the ſupremacy, and conſequently the ſupremacy itſelf, tho? 
at a ſtep further off; how is it imaginable, that the accept- 
ing of the Indulgence from the king and council immediate- 
ly, ſhall not be a homologating of the ſupremacy, which is 
the immediate root and ground thereof? 

9 Such as accepted of the prelate's collation, whether to 
new places, or to the ſame places where they had been, be- 
fore the reſtoration of prelacy, will, I ſuppoſe, be looked up- 
on as homologating, in that act, the prelates power, and 
conſequently the ſupremacy, from whence that power flow- 
eih to the prelate : And what difference is there, I pray, bes» 
twixt the prelate's collation (which poſhbly was freer of con · 
comitant inſtructions, rules and directions, how to regulate 
them in the exerciſe of the miniſtry, than was the Indulg- 
ence) aud the council's collation, as to the fountain, the king's 
ſupremacy, from whence both do flow ? By virtue of power 
deſcending from the head to the left arm, the prelates, is the 
epiſcopal collation granted, and by virtue of power deſcend. 
ing from the ſame head to the right arm the council, is the 
council's collation granted. 

10. Who homologate a ſupreme authority in the king over 
all perſons, and all cauſes eccleſiaſtic, by virtue whereof he 
may ſettle, ena and emit ſuch conſtitutions, acts and orders, 
concerning the perſons employed in the external government 
of the church, and concerning meetings and matters eccle- 
ſiaſtic, as he in his royal wiſdom ſhall think fit, they homo- 
logate the ſupremacy : This is certain; for this is the ſupre- 
macy, as appeareth by the act explicatory : But ſo it is, that 
the a-cepters of the Indulgence do homologate this ſupreme 
authority in the king. Which I thus prove. Such eccle- 
fialtic perſons, as are willingly diſpoſed of by the ſupreme 
authority in the king over all perſons, and cautes eccleſiaſtic, 
and go to what places, he by his council appointeth, for the 
exerciſe of their miniſtry and of church government, and 
withal receive orders, acts and conſtitutions concerning Cc» 
clefiaitic perſons, to regulate them in the exerciſe of their 
miniſtry and government, made by him in church affairs, ac- 
cording to his royal wiſdom, by virtue of his ſupreme autho- 
rity; theſe do homologate the ſupremacy. But fo it is that 


the accepters of the Indulgence have done this. 8 
| | ore, 
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fore, &c. the minor is uncontrovertible and certain, from the 
council's diſpoſing of them, and ordering of them to ſuch 
kirks, as they pleaſed, and their yielding thereunto, and ac. 
cepting of inſtructions, orders, acts and conſtitutions, made 
by virtue of the ſupremacy, to regulate them in the exercic; 
of their miniltry ; all which hath been cleared above The 
major is manifeſt from this, that to be willingly diſpoſed of 
by a power, is to homologate it; and to receive inſtruction; 

orders, acts and conſtitutions from a power, is to homologate 
it; by homologating a power, I underftand an acknowledge. 
ment of ſuch a power in ſuch a perſon, by a ſuitable and an- 
ſwerable compliance therewith, and yielding to it, or air 

under it: And this may be materially, as well as formal 

done, implicitly as well as explicitly, by the intention of the 
deed, as well as by the intention of the doer: As he who 
obeyeth an uſurper, and acteth under him, in ſome place of 
truſt, and receiveth inſtructions from him, for to regulate 
him, doth homologate that uſurped power, by his very deed, 
though he ſhould hate the uſurper and the uſurpation both, 
and really wiſh he were thruſt from his uſurpation altoge- 
ther, and would poſſibly concur thereunto himfelf. 

It cannot weaken this argument to ſay, that the indulged 
perſons never did nor will own the ſupremacy, but plainly 
diſown it : For though I am ready to believe this to be true, 
yet the argument holdeth; for I ſpeak not of a poſitive. er- 
plicit, farmal, intentional and expreſs homologating ; but of 
a virtual, implicit, material homologating, and ſuch as is in- 
cluded in the deed, and work itſelf, abſtracting from the n- 
tention of the worker, which is but extrinſic and accidental, 
as to this: And that the accepting of the Indulgence is a 
homologating, and a virtual acknowledging of the ſupremacy, 


is clear from what is ſaid, though the indulged ſhould intend 
no ſuch thing. . 


IV. How it is injurious unto the power of the people. 


Fourth ground of our diſſatisfaction with the Indulg- 
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ence, is the wrong that is hereby done unto the peo- 
ple, as to their power and privilege of free election of their 


paſtor. In the accepting of the Indulgence, there was the 5 $ 
accepting of a charge of a particular flock, without the pre- If « 
vious due call, free election, and conſent of the people: (this the 


holdeth, as to ſuclf of the indulged as were ſent to other 
| | | churches 
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churches than their own.) The mere appointment, order 
and deſignation of the civil magiſtrate, was all the ground of 
this relation, and was the only thing that made them paſtors 
to ſuch a people, together with the confent of the patron. 
This was a way of entry unto a paſtoral charge, that our 


principles cannot aſſort with, wanting either precept or pre- 


cedent in the pure primitive times. Our divines have abun- 
dantly ſhown the neceſſity of the previous call of the people, 
us to a miniſter's admiſſion to a charge. See Mr. Cilleſpie in 
1% Miſcel. Queſtions, queſt. 2. Nor need I hold forth the 
iniquity of entering by patrons, whereof our parl. 1649, 
was fully ſenſible, when the church was reſtored to her pri- 
vilege, conform to our firſt Book of Diſcipline, chap. iv. 
Cocerning miniſters, and their lawful election: and the ſecond 
Bock, chap xii It will be here ſaid poſſibly, that they ob- 
tained the full and unanimous conſent of the people. But I 
anſwer, (1.) I doubt if this was either univerſally fought or 
obtained. (2.) Where it was hade it was but a mere blind, 
and, to me, a mere proſtituting of that appointment and or- 
der of Chriſt, rather than any conſcientious obſervation there- 
of. For (3) this call of the people ought to be a free elec- 
non and choice, but here was no free election left unto 
them ; but whether they did conſent or not, the perſon de- 
f.ned by the council was to be ſet over them. (4.) The 
ſr-e election of the people ſhould go before the perſon's de- 
f;;nation to that charge, and become the foundation of his 
relation to that flock; but here it was poſteriorwunto the 
council's deſignation, and was a mere precarious thing, com- 
ing in ex poſt facto. (5.) This call and election of the people 
was not in the leaſt preſuppoſed, as any way requiſite, either 
i the king's letter, or councils nomination and election. 
(6.) Nor did they make any mention hereof, when before the 
council ; nor make any exception againſt the council's order or 
co lation, until this was had. (J.) Nor did they teſtify their 
diſſatisfaction with, or proteſt againſt, the unlawful uſurped 
intereſt of the patron, and his neceſſarily pre-requiſite con- 
ſent. (8.) Did ſuch as wanted this unanimous call or con- 
ſent of the people, give back the council's warrant, as weak 
and inſufficient ? ; | 

2. I would aſk, whether they look upon themſelves as the 
fixed paſtors of thoſe particular flocks and churches, or not ? 
If they own themſelves for fixed paſtors, what is become of 
their relation to their former charges ? They cannot be paſ- 

tors 
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tors of both places, for we own no pluralities ; nor can it be 
faid, that the council's mere act did looſe their former rel. 
tion, and make it null. And whether they proteſted at theit 
entry to this new charge, that it was without prejudice to their 
former relation, when the Lord ſhould open a free paſſage 
in his own good providence to return, I know not. If the 
look not on themſelves as fixed paſtors, then are they mer, 
curates, ſent of the council to thoſe places, to preach and 
perform the other acts of the miniſtry, till further order, t 
during their pleaſure: And then they cannot be offended, if 


the people look not on them, as their paſtors, nor Carty to. 
wards them as ſuch. | | 


V. How Eraſtianiſin is hereby eſtabliſbed. 
A Nother ground of our diſfatisfaction with the Indulg. 


ence, and with the accepting thereof, is, that thereb 
zraſtianiſm, the profeſſed enemy unto and perfect deſtruc- 
tion of all true church power and church juriſdiQion, is 
eſtabliſhed and fortified. 

1. This is manifeſt from all the particulars, mentioned 4. 
bove, under the firſt, ſecond and third heads, which need not 
here be repeated; for theſe are parts of Eraſtian doctrine, 
which the orthodox diſown, and our church hath reſiſted and 
oppoſed from the beginning: and beſide, - 

2. Hereby are the magiſtrates confirmed in that uſurpa- 
tion of being proper judges of miniſters doctrine, even in the 
firſt inſtance ; that is, before any church judicatory take cog- 
nition thereof, and paſs a judgment thereupon. See our 8 
remark upon the king's letter. | 

3. Hereby they are confirmed in this uſurpation, that mi- 
niſters may not preach in public, or in private, without au- 
thority and licence had from the civil magiſtrate. See our 
12th and laſt remark upon the king's letter. 

4. How this was confirmed and yielded to by the indulg- 
ed, we ſaw above, in our examination of Mr. H. 's ſpeech be- 
fore the council, anno 1669, and of that relation of the cat- 
Triage and ſpeeches of thoſe, who were before the council, 
anno 1673. | x 

5. We were not ignorant, how, from the very beginning df 
this cataſtrophe, and in the very firſt ſeſſion of partiament, 
anno 1661, an exorbitant ſupremacy in church affairs was 
acknowledged to belong to the king, in that he was 2 
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io be ſupreme governor over all perſons, and in all cauſes ; 
beſide what was preſumptively aſſerted in our acts of parlia- 
ment thereafter, as in the act for the national /ynod, and for 
the r:/toration of prelacy, and others: And how, by all theſe, 
and other things conſiderable, it was manifeſt and undenia- 
ble, that Eraſtianiſm was in the aſcendent, and that the de- 
fign of the rulers was to ſubject all church power unto them» 
ſelves, and to afſume as much thereof into their own hands 
as they thought fit, and to have the whole of it ſubordinate 
unto them. Now when this deſign was open and above 
board. our very not withſtanding and not oppoſing, in our 

laces and ſtations, this Eraſtian deſign, was a virtual cedin 
and yielding unto theſe invaſions and uſurpations; how — 
more are they chargeable herewith, who willingly ſubmitted 
unto the magiſtrate's actual uſurpation of church power 3 
and by accepting of this Indulgence, did put them in actual 
poſſeſſion of what was but notionally, and in the theory, ar- 
rogate formerly, as to non-conſormiits ? | 
6. It is granted by ſome, and cannot well be denied by 
any, that the magiſtrate's principal defign, in grantirg the 
Indulgence, was the eſtabliſhment of the Eraſtian ſupremacy: 
And if ſo, ſure, it was the part of thoſe, who accepted of 
the Indulgence, rather to have withſtood this deſign, at leaſt 
by ſimple refuſing of that, the accepting of which (as every 
one might have ſeen) would contribute unto this Eraſtian de- 
ſign, and put them in actual poſſeſſion thereof. Whether 
the magiſtrate himſelf doth look upon the accepters, as here- 
by acknowledging his Eraſtian ſupremacy, or not, is not 
much to the purpoſe; ſeeing the acceptance, as circumſtan- 
tiate, was a virtual and real enough acknowledgment and 
confirmation thereof: And, it is like, the magiſtrate did de- 
ſign no more, not regarding whether they ſhould openly and 
profeſſedly acknowledge ſuch a thing, if he himſelf, were con- 
firmed and ſecured in the poſſeſſion of that Eraſtian uſurped 

power. | 

But it will be ſaid, that though it be granted, that the ſu- 
premacy is now in its exaltation, and that Eraſtianiſm is the 
great deſign; and that ſuch as minded to be faithful, fl.ould 
not cede in the ſmalleſt of the church's rights, not to the loſ- 
ing of one pin of the government: And that this Eraſtianiim 
and ſupremacy hath acted, outed and overturned at its plea- 

ſure ; and that the magiſtrate, in this offer of the Indulgence, - 
doth {till act, according to Eraſtianiſm, and own the ſame | 
LI ſupremacy, 


upon circumſtances. 
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ſupremacy, and intend its further eſtabliſhment : Yet the in- 
dulged did only accept of a licence, which, when abſtraQeq 
from its offenſive circumſtances, is a mere relaxation of the 
rigour of former edicts. 

To which I anſwer, (1.) If this Indulgence did reſpect no. 
thing but the perſons and eſtates of miniſters, then it might 
be looked on as a mere relaxation of the rigidity of forme 
edicts, under which they groaned : But it is palt all denia] 
that this Indulgence relateth more, yea, and principally, _ 
to tlieir office and function, and is deſigned (as is confeſſed) 
for the eſtabliſhment of an ufurped power over the function 
and miniſtry ; yea, and includeth an acquieſcing and ſub. 
miſſion unto acts, made and propoſed by ſuch, as confeſſed 
act from a principle of uſurpation, and that for the better 
eſtabliſhment of the ſame, 'and confirmation of themſelves in 
the poſſeſſion thereof; and therefore the accepting of the 
Indulgence, cannot but contribute to the iniquitous ends pro- 
poſed by the indulgers. (2.) Whatever that licence (as it iz - 
called) may be, or be ſuppoſed to be, when abſtracted from 
its offenſive circumſtances; yet taken complexly with theſe 
circumſtances, it muſt be condemned; and however, in ou 
imaginations we. may abſtrac it from theſe circumſtancey, 
yet we cannot do ſo in point of practice; ſeeing it is confeſ. 
ſed, that the morality of actions do much (at leaſt) depend 

7. This contrivance of Eraſtianifm being ſo notour and 
undeniable, the yielding unto and accepting of the Indulgence, 
ſo conceived, fo clogged and reſtricted, as it was, cannot but 
be contributive unto the ſame ; and a plain (though not pro- 
feſſed) helping forward of the deſign. Sure, the refuſing of 
the Indulgence had bren a ſenſible defeating of the deſign, 
and would have neceſſitated the deſigners, if fo be they would 
ſtill have proſecuted their intendment (as is probable they 
would) to hae taken other meaſures, and invented other 
means, how to have accompliſhed their ends; and this ſup 
poſable defeat is ſuſhcient to ſhow, how ſuitable a medium 
this 1-45 unto the projected end. It cannot be ſaid, for ob- 
viating of this, that this is but accidental, and a mere pro- 
bability : for it hath a neceſſary connexion with the end, a 
not only experience hath proven, but the very nature of the 
thing evinceth, as is abundantly cleared above. 


VI 
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VI. Heweprejudicial this is unta the good of the church. 


HE diſcovery of this will ſerve for another head of ar- 
T gument againſt the lawfulneſs of this Indulgence : for 
certainly that cannot be a way approven of God, which is 
not for the ediſication of the body; much leſs that which is 
for its hurt and prejudice. Now that the Indulgence is of 
this nature, may hence appear. 

1. Church hiſtory ſheweth, what hurt came to the church 
by ſuch a courſe as this, when Arian emperors, by their own 
ſole power thruſt out faithzul, zealous and orthodox miniſters, 
and put in Arian hexetics in their places; and now by the 
Indulgence, the way is paved for the ſame courſe : ſo that 
now the magiſtrate hath no more to do, to. get all the mi- 
niſtry on his ſide, and to carry on ſome corrupt and erroneous 
deſign, but to thruſt out honeſt faithful men, and put in 
brevi manu, whom he will. Who will ſcruple at this now, 
after the indulged men have thus broken the ice ? and who 
will once queſtion the magiſtrate's power to do this, ſeeing 
they have ſo ſweetly ſubmitted in the beginning? Turpius 
gicitur quam non admitiitur hoſpes,, it is better holding out, 
than thruſting out. ” 

2. Our own hiſtory Weweth us, how noxious it was to 
our church, when K. James obtained but ſo much, as to have 
an eminent and active hand, or a negative voice, directly or 
indirectly, in the planting of all the eminent places of the 
land, eſpecially -of Edinburgh ; though he never had the con- 
hdence to ſeek a liberty to do it brevi manu; but did it by 
colluſion with the commiſhon of the kirk, which was made 
to his mind : How quickly had he overturned all, if he had 
aſſumed. the power to have tranſplanted miniſters, as he 
pleaſed; and if miniſters. had complied with him therein, 
and upon his ſole call, or act of council, had left their own 
charges, and gone to places whither he ſent them? And. 
what would theſe worthies, who oppoſed all his deſigns, in 
maintenance-of the eſtabliſhed order of the church, and of 
her power and privileges, if alive, now ſay, to fee ſo many 
miniſters, under ſo many obligations to maintain the liberties 
of the church, willingly obeying the council's call and act? 

3+ If according to this method, and the way now laid. 
down, and put in practice, our magiſtrates, in all time com- 
ing, ſhould follow this courſe, and put away what miniſters 


LI 2 
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they pleaſed from one place, and thruſt others in whey 
and when they pleaſed ; and in all this ſhould meet with ng. 
thing but ſweet ſubmiſſion; how long ſhould aur church en- 
joy purity ? And how long ſhould the goſpel be preached in 

er, in any eminent place in the land? How long ſhoulg 
goſpel freedom be kept up, and the goſpel flouriſh ? And it 
all this ſhould be, whom have we to thank therefore, but the 
indulged ? Womld not they have all doing, as they have done} 
Are not they a ſad preparative ? May not their example pro 
noxious to the following generations? And whither ſhall we 
then cauſe our ſhame to go? 

4. According to this example, the magiſtrate might quick 
ly baniſh all purity out of the kingdom, and turn all the land 
over into popery, by ſending all the orthodox miniſters to 
the Highlands, or to ſome one ſmall and inconſiderable cor- 
ner of the land (according as in the late act of Indulgence ſo 
many ſcores were cantonized in one or two dioceſes) and 
ſuffering papiſts to pteach where they pleaſed, or fixing pop- 
Hh prieſts in every pariſh. And if ſuch a thing were intend. 
ed, hath not the Indulgence broken the ice thereunto ? 

5. Nay, we ſee that in the very Indulgence, ſome ſuch 
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deſign is carried on; for by it, the far greateſt part of the 8. 
non- conform miniſters were cantonized and ſhut up in tw er m 
or threes together, in one corner of the country, and all the to n 
reſt of the land was given over to the will of prelates, papiſts who 
or Quakers: And if all the miniſters named, had followed ſiaſti 
the example of others, what had become, ere this day, of for | 
the greateſt part of the land? Was then this Indulgence the bein 
thing, which the general good of the church and kingdom deva 
called for? Were the indulged put in beſt capacity by the In- Wer 
dulgence, to ſerve their generation, according to the neceſſity ed f 
of the day? Was this the only duty of the day? or did the than 
Lord call for nothing elſe? Well is it, that we have ſuch a Thu 
proof of the contrary, this day, legible upon the face of that der 
land; and that the very priſons can declare ſome other thing, glor 

6. It being beyond all doubt now, that the aſſemblies of 9 
the Lord's people in houſes, or fields, to partake of pure or- mat 
dinances, with full freedom of conſcience, hath been fignally and 
owned and bleſſed of the Lord; and hath proven a mean to baſe 
ſpread the knowledge of God beyond any thing that appear. favc 
ed, in our beſt times, whereby the Lord preached from hex the 
yen to all, who would hear and underſtand it, that this way on 
of preachiug, even this way, was that wherein the ſoul ol £1V 
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God took pleaſure, and to which he called all, who would 


be co-workers with him, this day, to help forward the in- 


tereſt of his crown and kingdom Now, when in deſpight 
of this ſignal appearance of God, and out of enmity to the 
good done in theſe meetings, ways of cruelty are fallen up- 
on, to ſuppreſs utterly all theſe rendezvouſes of the Lord's 
militia; and theſe coming ſhort of effeCtuating the thing, 
Midianitiſh wiles are fallen upon, of which this of the In- 
dulgence was the chief, of purpoſe to keep the country free 
of theſe ſolemn occaſions of the Lord's appearances ; can it be 
thought to be the war of the day, and that which the Lord 
is calling to, to contribute our concurrence unto theſe ſtra- 

tagems of Satan, and welcome an Indulgence, devifed of pur- 
poſe to deſtroy the work of God ? I leave the thoughts of this 
to themſelves, when they are thinking of appearing before 
their Judge. | 

7. I ſhall not inſiſt on that yoke of bondage, in the matter 
of ſtipends, which was hereby begun to be wreathed about 
the necks of miniſters, to the inexpreſſible hurt and prejvdice 
of the church. See what was remarked in the 47h place on 
the king's letter. 

8, It will be more to our purpoſe, as in itſelf it is of great- 
er moment, to conſider how hereby a path-way was made, 
to make all the miniſters of the land, in all time coming, 
wholly ſubject unto the council, even in all matters eccle- 
faſtic, whether concerning doctrine, diſcipline, or manners; 
for hereby they became wholly ſubject unto the council, as 
being accountable only to them ; and were ſo wholly at their 
devotion, that they were to ftay in the-places where they 
were ſet, only during their pleaſure ; and ſo might be coup- 
ed from kirk to kirk (as ſome of them were) no other ways 
than the prelate's curates are, at the pleaſure of the prelate : 
Thus was the ice broken to the bringing of the miniſtry un- 
der perpetual ſlavery; and what ſhould then become of the 
glorious liberty of our church ? | 
9. Nay, as we ſaw above atteſted by open printed procla- 
mations of the council, there was, in this Indulgence, a baſe 
and ſinful compacting for the ſame, which, to me, is the 
baſeſt of fimony. A conditional accepting of the ſuppoſed 
favour, and, as it were, a formal bargaining for it, by taking 
the liberty to preach and perform the work of the miniſtry, 
on ſinful conditions, even ſuch conditions, as contained a 
giving up of the cauſe to the ſupremacy, and the *. de- 

| | Su, 
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ſign, as hath been ſhown above. And what a preparative 
this was, let any judge. I know, the indulged theſe, 
will ſay, they are free of all compacting; and I hall not 20. 
cuſe them further than I know, or have ground: Yet this i 
certain, that the king's letter mentioned ſuch and ſuch in, 
ſtructions to be given to all the indulged ; and it is alſy cer. 
tain, that this letter was not altogether unknown to them, 
And when the inſtructions (which the council, in plain ex, 
preſſions, calleth, terms on which they granted the Induly. 
ence, and the fame was accepted) were tendered unto, and 
put in the hands of each of theſe in particular, who were 
called before tlie council anna 1673, I heard not of their ex. 
preſſing their diſſatisfaction with theſe terms, ſo as to quit 
the benefit, or, as we ſay, to caſt the bargain thereupon and 
if all the miniſters, that ſhall ever hereafter be admitted tg 
preach the goſpel, in Scotland, mult follow this example, and 

ive but an implicit confent unto theſe, or the like terms, 
impoſed by the council, where ſhall then our goſpel liberty 
be ? And what ſhall then become of the liberty of our church? 
And how ſhall the miniſters then be called the ſervants d 
Chriſt, and not the ſervants of men ? 

10. By the very ſubjecting ta the counciPs inſtructions, 
to regulate them in the exerciſe gf their miniſtry, they be 
come thereby as formally ſubject unto them, in matters ec- 
cleſiaſtic, as any inferior civil officers, ſuch as ſheriffs, juſtice 
of peace, bailies, &c. who yet, it may be, ſhall as little obſere 
all their inſtructions, as the indulged have obferved theirs, 
this ſubjecting of the miniſtry, in its exerciſe, unto the magi- 
ſtrate, is a manifeſt enſlaving of the ſame, to the unſpeakable 
prejudice of the goſpel, and hurt of the church. 

11. What prejudice it is to the church, to want the free 
and full exerciſe of diſcipline, and that in the lawful courts 
of Chriſt, needeth not here to be told: And yet, in this In- 
dulgence, there was an accepting of the exerciſe of the mi- 
niſtry, without the full exerciſe of diſcipline, ſave what waz 
to be had in a ſinful way, by compliance with prelacy; and 
ſo a tacit (at leaſt) conſent given unto this want. It will not 
be of advantage here to ſay, that the field preachers or non» 
indulged miniſters, have no diſcipline, and yet preach : For 
all their preaching is ſub cruce, not having ſo much as free: 
dom to exerce any part of their miniſtry, and fo are allowed 
of God to do all they can, when they cannot do all they 
would : and beſide, it is alledged without ground; for which 
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»o leſs ſignal countenance, they exerciſe ſome acts of diſcip- 
line, ſuch as receiving of penitents, then they preach, and in 
both are countenanced as his ambaſſadors. But the indulged 
are under the lee-ſheet of the ſupremacy, having full peace, 
countenance and protection, as much as in our beſt times, and 
when our church was molt flou: 1ſhing z and yet diſpenſe calm« 
ly with the want of church diſcipline, in preſbyteries and ſy- 
nods; and how ſome of their ſeſſions guide, and are conſti- 
mute, is none of our glory. 

12. Nor needeth it be told, what prejudice will inevitably 
follow upon the want of ordination, whereby a ſucceſſion of 
the miniſtry is kept up, and the word committed to faithful 
men. according to Chriſt's appointment, who may ſerve the 
Lord in the work of the goſpel, in their generation: How 
quickly, upon the want of this, a faithful miniſtry ſhall of 
neceſſity ceaſe, every one may ſee: and yet the indulged have 


accepted of the exerciſe of their miniſtry, on ſuch terms, or 


in ſuch a way; as doth utterly incapacitate them for going 
about the neceſſary work of ordination. Their tranſgreſſing 
their bounds, and violating the injunctions upon their peril 
(if ſo be they do ſo, that they may ordain fome) in order to 
the keeping up of this ordinance, is in fo far commendable z 
but is not ſufficient to expiate the guilt of accepting the In- 
dulgence, which was thus clogged ; as their whole relinquiſh» 
ing of the Indulgence, and betaking themſelves to the fields, 
with the reſt of their brethren, would prove a commendable 
after-wit z but would not ſay, that there was no evil in their 
accepting of the Indulgence, but the contrary rather. 


VII. How hereby our cauſe and ground of ſuffering is wronged, 
HE Lord's good hand of providence having ſo ordered 


it, that once a conſiderable company were willing to 
endure hard{hip, want and tribulation, for the truth's ſake 


(and therefore chooſed ſuffering rather than fin); which, 


howbeit it was upon ſome accounts ſad and afflifting ; yet up- 
on the account, that the cauſe of Chriſt was owned, the work 


Jof reformation not condemned, but accounted ſtill the work 
of the Lord, was no ſmall matter of joy; though it might 


have been expected, that few or none of all the miniſters, 


chat had ſeen the great works of the Lord, ſhould have ſo 
relinquiſhed the intereſt of Chriſt, and embraced what once 
Whey had abjured; yet we ought to bleſs the Lord, that ſo 


many 
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many abode ſteadfaſt in the day of temptation. But hay that 
joyful ſo ever it was to ſee ſuch a goodly company, adherin ſenti 
to their principles, and fully following the Lord; it cannot ſent, 
but be as ſad and afflicting, upon the other hand, to ſee this preſe 
goodly bulk wretchedly broken, and to ſee men ſtepping of defir 
and that ſuch men, and ſo many ſuch, and that after ſuch , 
way, as cannot but be accounted a falling off from former! fund: 
received principles, and from the cauſe and ground of our ings 
ſufferings. Now that the embracers of this Indulgence are That 
juſtly chargeable herewith, may appear from theſe particulars, Indu 
1. It was a part of the reformation, which, through the there 
ſpecial goodneſs of God, our church at length, after long niſtr. 
wreſtling, attained to, that the people ſhould be reſtored to firſt 
their right and privilege of calling, and making a free choice 4. 
of their own paſtors, according to the example of the pure head 
and primitive church: And it was becauſe they would not a def 
renounce this way of entry, that ſo many miniſters were grou 
thruſt out from their congregations, by the act of council at g. 
Glaſgow. But in the Indulgence, there was an entering in- whic 
to the paſtoral charge of a people, upon the act and call adve 
or order of council, without this free and full election of pref 
the people. The nominal call, that was precariouſly had byte 
thereafter, as to ſome, was but a mock call, and no founda- hav 
tion of their relation unto theſe places, as hath been ſeen, 6 
And how the council's act and order was excluſive thereof is the 
manifeſt, and confirmed by the inſtance of Mr. Weir's pro- of 1 
ceſs. Sure, as the election here was null, there being none Chr 
to chooſe upon, and the call prelimited, becauſe the councils for! 
order did not ſet ſuch an indulged man over them, whether and 
they would or not; ſo the making a ſhew of ſeeking or of app! 
getting a call from the people, after the ground of the re- ful 
lation was already laid, was the expoſing of that order of ſurx 
Chriſt's to ludibry. | | juri 
2. Multitudes of the non-conform miniſters were ejected, Judi 
and caſt out of their places and congregations, becauſe they put 
ould not ' acknowledge the power and intereſt of patrons, ling 
nor accept of their preſentations unto flocks ; but in this In- me! 
dulgence, as we ſaw above, the intereſt of patrons is reſerved dea 
entire: Though they ſhould ſay, that they ſought no pre- gro 
ſentations from patrons, nor had they any active hand there- ma 
in, it will not much avail : For even ſeveral of the ejected Is 1 
miniſters might have been free of ejeCtion, if they could in 51, 


conſcience have yielded to ſo much, and acquieſced in * 
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that the patron ſhould have ſignified to the biſhop his pre- 
ſenting of ſuch a perſon, and that without his expreſs con- 
ſent, or formal acceptance thereof: Yea, how many had the 
preſentation willingly and chearfully offered unto them un- 
defired ? 

3. It is the chief coner-ſtone of our reformation, and the 
fundamental point, whereupon all the wreſtlings, and ſuffer- 


ings of our church from the beginning have been ſtated, viz. 


That Chriſt is the alone Head of the church: But by the 
Indulgence another head is acknowledged beſide him; when 
thereby it was declared, that the indulged held not their mi- 
niſtry of Chriſt alone : as we ſaw above on the firſt head, and 
firſt particular thereof. 

3. So by the reſt of the particulars, mentioned under that 
head, we fee how many ways there was, in this Indulgence, 
a defection from former principles, and a falling off from our 
grounds, all which we need not here repeat. 

5. We fall from our principles, and from the cauſe, upon 
which our ſufferings are ſtated ; when we cede and yield to 
adverſaries, ſeeking to overthrow the pillars and grounds of 
preſbyterian government; and in how many particulars preſ- 
byterian principles are, by this Indulgence, receded from, we 
have ſeen above, in the 2d head. | 

6. It hath been the lot of the church of Scotland, from 
the very beginning, to be put to wreſtle againſt the powers 
of the earth, encroaching upon the prerogatives of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and the privileges of his church; and in contending 
for the ſame, againſt all ſuch uſurpation, did the faithfulneſs 
and ſtedfaſtnefſs of our worthy and renowned predeceſſors 
appear and ſhine forth ; and upon. the account of their faith- 
ful adhering to the truth, and bearing witneſs againſt all u- 
ſurpations, made upon the rights of the church, and on the 
juriſdiction of Chriſt, ſole King of Zion; and for declining 
judicatories, acting by uſurped authority, were they all along 
put to ſuffer in their freedom, perſons, goods, c. by toſ- 
ſings, citations, letters of horning, confinements, impriſon- 
ments, confiſcation of goods, relegations, ſentences unto 
death, and baniſhments. But now, what a falling off this 
ground, ceding to uſurpations, homologating of the ſupre- 
macy, and eftabliſhment of Eraſtianiſm is in the Indulgence, 
1s manifeſt from. the particulars mentioned under the 3d and 


- 


$th head. 
7. We need not forget, what was one main ground of the 


— 
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actings of our worthy and valiant predeceſſors, in the years 
1637 and 1638, viz. That ecclefiaſtic cauſes ſhould be de- 
termined by lawful eccleſiaſtic judicatories, and civil cauſe; 
by parliaments and other civil judicatories. But to homolo. 
gate a power in the civil magiſtrate, as ſuch, to cognoſce up- 
on, and judge in church affairs, immediately and formally, 
is to condemn all theſe actings, and all the actings of church 
and ſtate ſince, upon that ground; and a plain relinquiſhing 
of that foundation. And that by the accepting of the In. 
dulgence, ſuch a power is acknowledged to be competent to 
the civil magiſtrate, as ſuch, hath been manifeſted above, in 
ſeveral particulars, let us here but name that one inſtance of 
the council's ſole judging of the fitneſs and qualifications of 
a perſon for ſuch or ſuch a charge, in reference to his ſettlin 
there, as paſtor of the place; which is an eccleſiaſtic cauſe, 
and hath been always ſo accounted. But it will be ſaid, ng 
man needs queſtion their abilities, ſome having been mini. 
ſters, in the moſt eminent places of the kingdom. For an- 
ſwer, I ſhall not queſtion their abilities, though it may be, 
the carriage of ſome of them hath been ſuch, ſince this de. 
fection began, as would make a conſcientious church judi- 
catory not alittle averſe from admitting of them within their 
bounds, if the acts of our general aſſemblies, by which they 
ſtand cenſurable, were in any regard. But however, the 
civil magiſtrate is here made ſole competent judge of this 
fitneſs; and by what right he hath appointed theſe to go to 
the places, particularly deſigned, he may appoint others to 
go to ſuch places, for which no church judicatory, acting 
conſcientiouſly, would judge them qualified : And who can 
challenge them upon this account, ſeeing they are ſole judge 
themſelves ? | | 
8. In King James's days, ſeveral faithful and honeſt mi: 
niſters were baniſhed from their own churches, and confined 
in other places of the land, and ſeeing no hope of getting 
the civil ſentence taken off, were neceſlitate to accept of a 
call to ſerve the Lord, in the places where they-were con- 
fined; but we never find, that they took the charge of ſuch 
or ſuch a flock, upon the edict or act of council, enjoining 
them thereunto. | N 


9. Who ever heard before, in our church, miniſters com: 
pearing before the privy council, and there receiving direc- 
tions, inſtructions, rules and canons, directing them how to 
regulate themſelves in the exerciſe of their miniſterial age : 
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tion? And when the indulged perſons did thus, who can aſ- 
ſoil them from a plain defeCtion from out cauſe and princi- 
1-5? Put the caſe, that ſome miniſters had done ſo in the 
year 1649, how would they have been looked upon by our 
eneral aſſembly ? Or if our parliament and council, anno 

1648, had turned out ſuch as were againſt the duke's en- 
gagement, and thereafter had ordered them to go to ſuch 
+11 ſuch places of the land, as they thought fit, giving them 
withal ſuch inſtructions, as here were given to the indulged, 
if theſe miniſters had carried but juſt as our indulged did, I 
leave to all to judge, whether or not they had been leoked 
upon as deſerters of our cauſe. | 

10. We know what ſufferings thoſe faithful men under- 
went, when after ſo long impriſonment they were at length 
condemned at Linlithgow, anno 1606, for declining of the 
privy council, when about to judge them in the matter of a 
meeting kept, or offered rather to, be kept, at Aberdeen : 
But now we find ſeveral indulged called before the privy 
council, there to be judged concerning their baptizing of 
ſome children within the covenant ; a matter no leſs unqueſ- 
tionably eccleſiaſtic, . than was that meeting at Aberdeen 
and inſtead of- giving in a declinature, we heard of nothing, 
but of a ſimple excuſe, that they had not ſeen thoſe orders, 
plainly ſhowing, that if they had ſeen them, they had obey- 
ed them: was not this a manifeſt defection from our prin- 
ciples and cauſe 2: | 

11. I might mention under this head, the indulged per- 
ſons their forſaking and laying aſide, at the command or de- 
fire of the council, that uſeful and commendable piece of our 
reformation, I mean the lectures, or explication of the ſcrip- 
tures; againſt which nothing can be ſuppoſed to, move our 
adyerſaries, but only that it is a piece of reformation ; yea, 
the only remaining monument of that bleſſed work, all which 
they abhor. | HT 85 

12. We are engaged, as will not be denied, againſt pre- 
lacy; and yet the indulged did virtually engage to ſupport 
that, which they ſtand obliged to pull down, by receiving of 
theſe injunctions, which ordered them to do many things, 
tending to the ſtrengthening of the prelatical inyaſion: Of 
which more particularly in the following head. 


M m 2 | VIII. 
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VIII. How the hands of prelates are hereby flrengthened. 


Onſidering how we ſtand engaged againſt prelates and 

prelacy, every ſinful courſe, that hath a tendency to 
ſtrengthen their hands, and to fix them in their tyrannicy 
uſurpations over the church, ſhould be ſo much more abhor. 
red by us; yea, what otherwiſe might be lawfully done, in 
this caſe, ſhould be wholly forborn. We ſhall therefore take 
notice of the advantages given to prelacy by this Indulgence, 
As, 

1. Not to mention the open door, that is left unto them, 
to accept of the prelate's collation, nor the encouragement 
they have unto the ſeeking and obtaining of this from the 
biſhop, in and by this Indulgence; we may take notice of 
this, that hereby they put themſelves in priſon, and the key 
of their priſon door is in the prelate's hands; for without 
licence, granted by the biſhop of the dioceſs, they may not 
go without the bounds of their confinement. And, ſure, a 
this is no ſmall diſadvantage to themſelves, but a manifeſt 
expoſing of themſelves unto temptation ; ſo it is a great pow- 
er and advantage granted to the prelate over them ; which 
ſlavery and bondage they had been free of, if refuſing the In- 
dulgence, they had remained in the ſame condition with the 
reſt of their non-indulged brethren. | | 

2. There is in the accepting of the Indulgence, a volun- 
tary withdrawing of an helping hand from the greateſt part 
of the land, groaning under the tyranny of prelacy ; and a 
leaving of the ſame unto the will and pleaſure of the prelates 
and of their curates; for hereby they willingly did give up 
themſelves to be incloſed within their ſeveral deſigned and 
limited places, and were content their miniſtry ſhould be 
there confined, let the neceſſity of the church be what it 
would, or could be. Thus, as to them, the prelates and their 
Eurates were left in the peaceable poſſeſſion of all the reſt of 
the land, which was no ſmall advantage, ſeeing they were 
ſecured as to them, in all time coming, and had no ground 
to fear, that they ſhould leſſen their kingdom, and beat up 
their quarters, with field and houſe meetings, as others non- 
indulged did, and are doing, to the glory of God, and to our 
comfort. | 

Not to mention the friendly and brotherly love and 
correſpondence, that ſome have obſeryed betwixt ſome of the 
indulged, 


g 
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indulged, and their neighbour hirelings, who are under the 
relates the general deadneſs and ſlackneſs as to any zeal a- 
gainſt the prelates and their wicked courſes, which is com- 
monly obſerved, wherever the Indulgence 1s, 1s no ſmall proof 
of the advantage, which prelates and prelacy have had by the 
Indulgence : Prelates themſelves will poſſibly ſay, that one 
eld conventicle hath done them and their cauſe more pre- 
judice, than many preachings of all the indulged men: Tho” 
| am far from thinking, that the preachings of the indulged 
have any direct tendency to ſtrengthen the courſe of pre- 
lacy; yet what I have ſaid being generally obſerved to be 
true, themſelves are concerned to ſearch, whence and how 
it cometh to paſs, that it is ſo; as alſo, how it is that ſo ma- 
ny obſerve a greater keenneſs in them, againſt the field 
preachers, than againſt the prelates; yea, and the ſupremacy, 
even in their ſermons. 

4. It may have ſome weight, as to this, to conſider, how 
by their accepting of the Indulgence, which floweth from the 
ſupremacy, the prelates are ready to look upon themſelves 
as juſtified, in accepting of prelacy from that ſame ſuprema- 
cy, for, may they think, theſe men cannot blame us for ac- 
quieſcing unto the determination of the king, acting by vir- 
tue of his ſupremacy in church affairs, and over all church 
perſons, and accepting of that charge and place, which is 
given to us, in the church, from, him, who hath full power 
to diſpoſe of eccleſiaſtic perſons, as he will; ſeeing they them- 
ſelves have acquieſced unto the determination of the king, 
acting by virtue of his ſupremacy over church perſons, and 
accepted of what charge and place in the church he thought 
it to give them, and took their inſtructions to boot. 

5. In accepting of the inſtructions, they virtually engaged 
W themſelves to ſeveral things, which could not but ſtrengthen 
che hands of the prelates and their curates. As, (.) To ad- 
mit none of the people, who live under curates, unto their 
ſermons. (2.) Nor to admit them to their communions, 
without the allowance of the curates. (3) Nor to baptize 
Wtheir children, without the ſame allowance. (4.) Nor to 
marry any, living within their bounds, without the ſaid al- 
lowance, if the place be not vacant.” ( 5.) They are ordered 
also to obſerve preſbyteries and ſynods, which are now whol- 
Wy prelatical. (6.) Matters of diſcipline and cenſure, which 
ſually came before nu er and ſynods, are ordered to 


un in the ſame channel. By all which (not to mention 
their 
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their paying of dues to the clerks of thoſe epiſcopal meet 
ings, which was alſo enjoined) it is obvious and plain, h., 
the hand of the prelates and their curates were to he 1 Ry 
enced; and if theſe orders had been punctually — 
themſelves, I hope, will grant, that hereby the hands of the 
adverſaries had been ſtrengthened ; and if fo, ſure I am thei 
receiving of theſe injunctions, and of their licence upon _ 
dition of obſerving them, was a virtual engaging of them 
ſelves hereunto. Ee: | 
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IX. How it is againſt our Covenants, 


Hope, it will be granted, that the obligations of the 00» 
venants, vows and folemn engagements are upon us; an 
that I need do no more here, than ſhow, wherein the accepts 


ing of this Indulgence was againſt our covenants ; and this Wint**?: 
is to me manifeſt from theſe particulars. | ſent tl 
I. It is a chief part of that religion, and head of that doe. eulars, 
trine, that we. are obliged by all our covenants and yows to bath b 
defend, viz. That Chriſt is ſole King and Head of his church irt h 
which is his houſe and kingdom; and conſequently, we ar 3. 
obliged to do nothing, that may wrong his right, and er- ſer 01 
trench upon his royal prerogatives. But what wrongs the ation, 
accepting of this Indulgence carrieth along with it, againk divide 
the royal prerogatives of Chriſt, as ſole Head and King d junct: 
his church, we have ſeen above, under the firſt head, and ve WW” to 
need not here repeat them. But, 
2. We are obliged by our covenants to defend and ow ; | 
preſbyterian government, as is granted by all: but in hoy of the 
many particulars this Indulgence croffeth the prinsiples d for th 
preſbyterian government, we have ſeen above, under the ſe this v 
cond head; and as to all theſe particulars our covenants ar hereb 
violated. nial; 
3. How we are engaged by our covenant againſt pre- of co 
lacy, the ſecond article of the Solemn League and Covenant plain. 


can tell us; and how many ways the accepting of this In- 
dulgence, did contribute expreſsly or virtually, unto the 
ſtrengthening of prelacy, we ſaw above, under the foregoing 
eight head: And it is paſt all queſtion, that theſe particular 
there mentioned are utterly inconſiſtent with an endeavour 
fo extirpate prelacy. : . | 
4. We cannot be ignorant, that in the /olemn acknowledg: 
ment of ſins, and engagement to duties, we vowed and ſwort 
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to ſtudy and endeavour to preſerve religion in purity, againſt 
error, ©c- and particularly againſt Eraſtianiſm, in theſe words, 
Becauſe many have of late laboured to ſupplant the liberties of 
4b kirk, we ſball maintain and defend the kirk of Scotland in 
/ her liberties and privileges, againſt who ſhall oppoſe and 
undermine the ſame, or encroach thereupon, under any pretext 
what/omever. And certain it is, that Eraſtianiſm was never ſo 
reznant in Scotland, as it is, and hath been, fince this cata- 


Iorophe began, and that the liberties and privileges of the 


church are not only now oppoſed, encroached upon, and un- 
lermined, but overturned and quite taken away. Now, how 
became it all, who minded faithfulneſs and ſtedfaſtneſs in 
their covenant, to ſtand faſt in this particular, and be tender 
of all the privileges of the church, and to guard againſt eve- 
ry thing, which might contribute 1n the leaſt, or be juſtly 
interpreted to contribute unto this invaſion, or prove a con- 
ſent thereunto? But on the other hand, in how many parti- 
eulars, the accepters of the Indulgence ſtand guilty here, 
hath been ſhown above, and may be ſeen under the third and 
firit heads. | 

5. We are expreſsly bound by our covenants, not to ſuf- 
ſer ourſelves directly, or indirectly, by whatſoever combin- 
ation, perſuaſion, ſuggeſtion, allurement, or terror, to be 
divided or withdrawn from our blefſed union and con- 
junction, whether to make defection to the contrary party, 
or to give ourſelves to a deteſtable indifterency or neutrality. 
But, now, as to this Indulgence, what a diviſive motion it 
was, is notour enough; and it was, by the confeſſion of ſome 
of the chief of the indulgers themſelves, ſaid to be intended 
for that end; and beſide this, the thing itſelf ſpeaketh out 
this with a loud voice. How manifeſt and great a breach is 
hereby made among the ſuffering remnant, is beyond all de- 
nial; and how great, conſequently, and manifeſt the breach 
ef covenant is, upon this account, is, alas! too obvious and 
plein. 


X. How hereby they condemn themſelves. 


IIS conſideration may alſo furniſh us with another 
head of argument againſt this Indulgence, that the ac- 


eepters thereof have thereby, in ſeveral particulars, condemn- 
ed themſelves, as to their former principles and practices: 
And this conſideration may be looked upon, as an argumen- 
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tum ad hominum, as it is called: An argument, that may mi, 
litate againſt them. Now this ſelf-contradiction of their 
appeareth in theſe particulars. » - 

1. I ſhall ſuppoſe, that ſeveral of them at leaſt (for I lone 
to judge the belt) were no enemies to field and houſe meet. 
ings, howbeit condemned by the law; and that poſſibly ſome 
of them did preach ſometimes at ſuch meetings; though th, 
qualification, required in the king's letter, and preſumed by 
the council to be in them, to wit, of living peaceabhy and yr. 
aerly, would ſay ſome other thing. And if they did approve 
of theſe meetings, and of that way of preaching, for ſpread- 
ing of the goſpel, and doing good to the ſuffering church of 
Scotland; they could not but, in ſo far, condemn all courie, 
and ways taken, or to be taken, of purpoſe to hinder thy 
good work; and confequently condemn the Indulgence, 
which was manifeſtly contrived for that end. But now in 
accepting of the Indulgence, they have approved what for. 
merly they condemned, and have condemned what formerly 
they approved. | 

2. They all, I ſuppoſe, do condemn the ſupremacy, as an 
uſurpation, not to be allowed; for I never heard of any of 
them, ſave one, of another judgment in that particular. But 
m accepting of the Indulgence, they-accept of that, which 
purely floweth from the ſupremacy, and which had never 
been, if the ſupremacy had not been uſurped, and which 
hath no legal being but by the ſupremacy and its explicatory 
act, which is all their legal ground of ſecurity, as hath been 
manifeſted above: And therefore do homologate, and virtual. 
ly approve of that, (as was manifeſted under the 3d head) 
which they have condemned; and ſo have acted inconſe- 
quentially to their own principles. : 

3. I likewiſe ſuppoſe, that they condemn the entry of the 
curates, who have entered by the prelates : And whatever ac- 
cidental differences may be betwixt their entry, and the en- 
try of the curates; yet in this main and principal ground, 
whereupon both are to he condemned, they agree, viz. That 
the entry of both is founded upon the ſupremacy : For the 

relates have their power in the church from the ſupremacy; 
and ſo doth the council act in church affairs by virtue of 
power, flowing from the king, as ſupreme in church affairs; 
and curates enter immediately by the prelates, and the in- 
dulged. enter immediately by the council; and both enter 
mediately by the ſupremacy, but with this difference, _ 
hs e 
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the conveyance ſeemeth to be more eccleſiaſtical, as to the 
-urates, prelates, as ſuch, being ſuppoſed at leaſt, eccleſiaſtic 
perſons, and fo called, than it is as to the indulged, the coun- 
eil neither really, nor nominally being a church judicatory. 

4. They formerly refuſed to ſtay with their charges, by 
virtue of a preſentation of the patron, who poſlibly would 
have granted it undeſired; and yet now they have accepted 
the ſame charges, and ſome have accepted of other charges, 
not without the conſent of the patrons, according to the 
ſtanding law; and the ſame is expreſsly mentioned, as had 
and obtained by the council, in order to their legal eſtabliſn- 
ment. In fo far, therefore, they cannot but have condemn- 
ed themſelves and their former principles and practice. 

z. We know how many of theſe ſame brethren refuſed 
the accommodation, that was offered by B. Lightoun ; there- 
fore would not join nor concur with the prelates, or their 
curates, in their preſbyteries and ſynods; and yet with the 
Indulgence, which they embraced, was this, among other 
inſtructions, given, that they ſhould repair to theſe meetings, 
and refer cauſes, ufually referable, thereunto ; and though 
they did not obey the ſaid injunctions, yet their receiving of 
them, at the council's bar, was a virtual approbation, yea, 
and a promiſe of performance; and that ſo much the more, 
that the favour was offered upon theſe terms, as the council 
expreſsly declared. But further, we may draw a parallel 
here, whereby it may diſtinctly appear, that their refuſing of 
the benefit, offered by the accommodation, did condemn 
their accepting of che benefit, offered by the Indulgence : 
As (1.) the exerciſe of the miniſtry in preaching is a part of 
the miniſterial function; ſo is the exerciſe of diſcipline. (2.) 
As the one exerciſe doth natively and originally flow trom 
the appointment of Chriſt, and power given by him; ſo doth 
the other. (3.) As it is unlawful to acknowledge and ſub- 
mit to the uſurpation of prelates, in the exerciſe of diſcip=- 
line; ſo it is unlawful to acknowledge er ſubmit to the uſur- 
pation of the council, in the exerciſe of other parts of the 
miniſterial function. (4.) As in following the Indulgence, 
we may poſſibly imagine, that we act by virtue of our ordi- 
nation, ſolely and purely; ſo in fitting in preſbyteries, we 
may likewiſe imagine that we act by virtue of our firſt or- 
dination. (5.) As the interpoſition, or intervention, of the 
prelates uſurpation altereth the current of the exerciſe of 
diſcipline z ſo doth the interpoſition or intervention of the 
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magiſtrate's uſurpation alter the current of the exereiſe gf 
preaching, &c. (6.) As in the exerciſe of diſcipline, in thoſe 
meetings, the accepter of the accommodation would haye 
yielded himſelf up to be accountable to the prelate; ſo, in 
the exerciſe of the miniſtry, the accepter of the Indulgence 
yieldeth himſelf up to be accountable to the magiſtrate, wh, 
gave him theſe inſtructions, in ſo far as concerneth theſe yea, 
in the offer of the accommodation, there was this advantage, 
that the accepter had full liberty granted to him, at his entry 
to theſe meetings, to declare, that he did not renounce his 
own private opinion anent church government, and to enter 
his declaration in what form he pleaſed : But the accepter of 
the Indulgence had no ſuch liberty granted to him, though 
the deed was as manifeſtly a compliance with Eraſtianiſm, 
as the other had been with prelacy. But it will be ſaid, that 
the main ground of ſcrupling at the accommodation, waz, 


that theſe meetings were not true preſbyterial meetings, theſe 


being diſcharged by authority, and all their warrant in law 
removed, and thoſe new meetings being enjoined for eſta- 
bliſhment of prelacy, on which they were wholly to depend. 
I anſwer, I am not feeking to weaken any ground of ſcruple, 
which theſe brethren had againſt the offered accommodation; 
but am only ſhowing, that what grounds moved them to 
ſcruple at the accommodation, theſe ſame ſhould have pre- 
vailed with them, to ſcruple at the Indulgence ; and therefore 
hall hold forth the parallel of the two caſes, even as to this 
ground: So that, (1.) As no act of civil authority can lau- 
fully depoſe a miniſter from the ui and right of preaching; 
ſo neither from the jus and right of exerciſing diſcipline, 
(2.) As civil authority can only impede the actual exercite 
of the one, in ſuch or ſuch a particular place; ſo only can it 
impede the actual exerciſe of the other. (3.) Civil authority 
could not take away the jus of preſbyterial meetings, but on- 


| ly impede their exercife ; as civil authority could not take 


away the jus of a miniſter's preaching, as paſtor over ſuch 
a charge; but only impede the exercife of that function. 
(4) As notwithſtanding of all that the civil authority did, 
miniſters retained a fundamental right to exerce the office of 
a miniſter, in their ſeveral congregations ; ſo, notwithſtand- 
ing of what the magiſtrates did, they retained a fundamental 
power and right to meet in preſbyterial aſſemblies for the 
exerciſe of diſcipline. (S.) If yet, notwithſtanding of tlus, 
preſbyterial meetings are ſaid to be quite overturned by the 
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magiſtrate's diſcharge, and caſſing the laws made for the e- 
ſtabliſhment thereof; why may not alſo the miniſter's relation 
to ſuch a flock as paſtor thereof, be ſaid to be annulled by the 
magiſtrate's act, diſcharging him to preach there, and caſſin 
the law eſtabliſhing the right way of entry by free election of 
the people, without preſentation of the patron ? (6.) And if 
after what hath been done by the magiſtrates, in taking away 
the old preſbyteries with their legal yround, any new meet» 
ings that are, being appointed for eſtabliſhin of prelacy, be 
prelatical meetings; why may not alſo this new allora 
charge, being appointed by the magiſtrates, for eſtabliſnment 
of Eraſtianiſm, after all that hath been done, in taking away 
the old relation with its legal ground, be an Eraſtian relation; 
and conſequently as much to be ſcrupled at as theſe meet- 
ings ? | 5 

4. No doubt, theſe brethren would have ſcrupled to have 
taken the biſhop's collation: And in accepting of the Indulg- 
ence, I judge, they have condemned themſelves in this: For 
whatever reaſons could have moved to have ſcupled that, the 
ſame, or the like ſhould have moved them to have ſcrupled 
this; as will appear by the parallel, in theſe paxticulars, (1.) 
If the indulged think that the Indulgence is — a partial re- 
ſtitution of /the liberty, whereof he was totally deprived ; ſo 
the miniſter, that accepteth of the prelate's collation, may 
judge and ſay, that it includeth not ordination, for he was an 
ordained miniſter before; but is only a granting of liberty, 
for the free exerciſe of "the, miniſtry, And he may think, 
that by no reaſon he can be conſtrued to acknowledge more, 
as well as the indulged miniſter may think. (2.) As he, 
who ſubmitteth to collation, acknowledgeth and: preferreth 
the prelate, as a proper miniſter of Jeſus Chriſt ; ſo he who 
ſubmitteth to the Indulgence, acknowledgeth the magiſtrate, 
or the council, to be the proper ſubject of formal church 


power, which is tantamount to the making of them miniſters 
of Jeſus Chriſt, yea, which 1s worſe, he aſcribeth unto the 


magiſtrate, that architectonic power in church matters, Which. 


is proper to, Chriſt, the only Head of his church. (3.) As in 
collation there is a formal acceptance, a direct ſubmiſſion 
and recognizance, and as ſignificant a tranſaction, as if the. 
biſhop did expreſsly ſtipulate, and the other conſent and pro- 
miſe; ſo in the Indulgence, (as hath been cleared above) 
there is a formal acceptance, and a plain ſubmiſſion and re- 


_ Cognizance 3 and as Ggnificant a tranſaction (if the council 


Na 2 be. 
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be to be believed) as if the council did expreſsly ſtipulate 
and the other conſent and promiſe. (4.) Suppoſe the prelate 
ſhould ſend to an outed miniſter a warrant, licenſing him tg 
go to another church than his own, (I ſtate the ſuppoſition 
thus, in caſe any ſhould think there is a difference betwixt z 
collation, and ſuch a licenſe) would the outed miniſter, or 
any of thoſe who are now indulged, accept of the ſame, and 
upon that ſole ground, look upon himſelf as miniſter of ſuch 
a place ? If not, why did they accept of ſuch a licence from 
— AAA oth 52 hs 


XI. Fou thereby the meetings of God's people are prejudged 


F the indulged miniſters be not real enemies to, and ut. 

terly diſſatisfied with the aſſemblings of God's people in 
houſes, or in the fields, againſt which the rage of rulers hath 
appeared ſo much, byterrible acts and proclamations, and more 
terrible executions, (as I'defire to think they are not) it will 
eaſily be granted, that if their accepting of the Indulgence, 
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be really prejudicial unto the carrying on of the work of God, Th 
in and by theſe meetings, nicknamed Conventicles; or if it be theſe 
found, that by the accepting of the Indulgence, they hare 1. 
contributed unto ſuppreſſing of theſe meetings: and conſe- and c 
quently, that interpretatively they may be charged in part that t 
with the ſeverities, axerced againſt the fame, if, I ſay, this be end, 
made probable and Jikely, we will have, upon this account, ings, 
a new head of argument againſt the accepting of this In- 2. 
dulgence, which deſerve ſome conſideration here. dulge 
What have been the toſſings, haraſſings, afflictions, vera- from 
tions, and ſufferings, that the ſervants and people of God ceive 
have met with, becauſe of their following of this neceſſary WW emp! 
and ſignally bleſſed duty, none of the inhabitants of the land tain t 
can be ignorant of; and the jailors can abundantly witneſs practi 
unto this very day, together with the barbarous ſoldiers, who of th 
readily didand doput in execution the cruel commands of their reſt, 
enraged maſters: And it would be too long and too tragical 3. 
a hiſtory to make a full and faithful relation of the ſame. It ſters, 
would be tedious alſo to make mention only of all the acts, done, 
edicts, proclamations, and other things of that kind, that ted u 


have been made and emitted againſt the ſaid meetings, breath* Wi had | 
ing forth nothing but the height of cruelty and rage, impol- day. 
ing exorbitant fines upon all perſons found at thoſe meetings, manr 
threatening death to the miniſters ; giving nnn; o 4 
S » ſoldiers | 
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{1diers to apprehend the hearers, by the promiſe of their 
6nes and eſcheats, and to apprehend ſome certain miniſters 
by the promiſe of two thouſand marks; and to apprehend 
all others, preaching at ſuch meetings by the promiſe of one 
thouſand marks, beſides other rewards. It would likewiſe 
prove too long, to give but an account of the letters of in- 
tercommunings, againſt multitudes both of miniſters and 
profeſſors, imply upon this account, dated Aug. 6. 1675, 
whereby all the ſubjects were prohibited to reſet, ſupply or 
intercommune with any of the perſons therein mentioned, 
or to have intelligence with them by word, write, or meſ- 
ſage ; or furniſh them with meat, drink, houſe, harbour, vic- 
tual, or any other thing uſeful, under the pain of being re- 
pute art and part with them, in the crimes of rebellion men- 
tioned, and purſued therefore with all rigour. Only, from 
all theſe it is manifeſt, what an eye-ſore theſe meetings have 
been, and yet are unto the rulers, and with what edge and 
eagerneſs they have laboured by all means poſſible, to ſup- 
preſs and quite deſtroy the ſame. | | 

This premiſed, in order to our deſign here, we deſire that 
theſe following particulars may be pondered, © 

1. It hath been manifeſt above, both from the king's letter 
and other particulars, beſide the notoriety of the thing itſelf, 
that the Indulgerice was contrived of purpoſe, for this ſpecial 
end, among others, to bear down and extinguiſh theſe meet- 
ings, nicknamed Conventicles. 

2. It is certain, that all ſuch, as have accepted of the In- 
dulgence, have for the moſt part laid themſelves wholly aſide 


vexa· from this neceſſary work of the Lord this day, and have re- 
f God ceived a letter of eaſe from this troubleſome and hazardous 
ceſſary employment of carrying the news of the goſpel, from moun- 
e land tain to hill; (to which the Lord is calling aloud this day, and 
ritneſz praciouſly encouraging by his wonderful bleſſing the labours 
3, who of theſe few, who yet venture) and have given themſelves to 
f their reſt, under the covering of the ſupremacy. 

ragical 3. It is likewiſe manifeſt, that if all the reſt of the mini- 
ne. It ſters, named in the council's acts, had done as they have 
e acts, done, and had accepted of that ſuppoſed favour, and ſubmit- 
1, that ted unto their order of Indulgence and confinement, there 
zreath* WW had been few left to have carried on that great work of the 
impol- day, which appeareth to be the work, that God is in a ſpecial 
etings, manner calling unto. e 
dent 10 e 4. If all had refuſed to accept of that Indulgence, and had 
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concurred with one ſhoulder to carry on that great and ne. 
ceſſary work of the Lord, the rulers had been utterly fruſtrate 
in their deſign of baniſhing theſe ſolemn affemblies, theſe 
royal rendezvouſes of Chriſt's militia, and theſe ſolemn oc. 
ſions of the Lord's appearing in the power af his grace, out 
of the land: And, on the other hand, the accepting of the 
Indulgence hath encouraged them in their wicked purpoſe, 
fortified them in their reſolution, and animated them unto 2 
following forth of their deſign, by all their cruel acts and 
bloody executions. 

'$- By accepting of the Indulgence, not only have the ac. 
cepters laid themſelves aſide from this neceſſary and bleſſed 
work; but likewiſe all theſe people, over whom they are ſet 
by the council, are withheld or withdrawn from waiting up. 
on the Lord, at theſe bleffed and wonderfully countenanced 

| occaſions. Whereby the followers of the Lord are broken, 
divided, and weakened, and ſo become a more ready prey un- 
to the adverſary : For, | 

6. If all the outed miniſters had faithfully and diligently 
gone about this work, and had, for that end, divided them- 
ſelves through the land, the work had been more ſucceſsfu), 
the followers of the Lord had multiplied, and had remained 
unite in one entire body; the adverſaries had been put to a 
demur, and had not got fuch advantage, as now they have 

ot; and the people of the Lord had had more freedom to 

erve him, and had been more ſecured from danger : While- 
as now, when reduced to a few number, their aſfemblings 
are the more laid open unto the perſecution, and fiery pur- 
ſuit of rulers, and expoſed more to hazards and grievous dif- 
ficulties, as experience hath proven. 

7- Wherefore, ſeeing by accepting of and ſubmitting to 
this Indulgence, there is a contributing of a concurrence with 
the rulers, in their wicked deſign of baniſhing all theſe meet- 
ings out of the land, which manifeſtly had been defeat by a 
plain and poſitive refuſal of that ſuppoſed favour ; and ſee- 
ing the ſame is ſo inconſiſtent with the keeping up of theſe 
meetings, and infallibly effectuateth a relinquiſhing of them 
by many, and a diminiſhing of their number; it is undenia- 
ble that the accepters of this Indulgence have, in ſo far, and 
upon the matter, condemned all thoſe meetings; and conſe- 
2 approven all the opprobrious and falſe epithets given 
unto them, and perſecution made againſt them by the rulers. 

8. Having thus ex poſed the reſidue of ene, 1 
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und, (who through grace are reſolved to follow the Lord 
with full purpoſe of heart) unto the fury of the adverſary, 
they become interpretatively guilty of and acceſſory to all the 
eruelties and barbarities, uſed and exerciſed upon miniſters 
and profeſſors, for 5 ah ry unto that way. 

Theſe things might be further enlarged and exaggerated; 
but I chooſe only to mention them, and proceed. 


XII. How ſcandalous and offenſive it is. 


HE real ground of offence, that was in the accepting 

of this Indulgence, and the ſcandal that was thereby 
ziren to one another, is valid enough alone to militate againſt 
it, and ſufhcient to condemn it, unto all who underſtand the 
nature of ſcandal, and the dreadfulneſs of the fin of giving 
ſcandal by any thing we do, whether as to matter or manner; 
and who remember what Chriſt and his apoſtles have ſaid of 
this, Matth. xviii. 6, 7, 8, 9. with the parallel places, Mark 
ix. 42. and Luke xvil. 1, 2. Rom. xiv. throughout, 1 Cor. 
vii, ix, and x. chapters: And there is no way to evite the 
force of this argument, but by affirming and proving, that 
the action, at which offence is taken, is not only lawful in 
itſelf ; but, as circumſtantiate, is expedient and neceffary to 
de done; as all orthodox in this matter know, and as may 
be ſeen in the diſputes of our predeceſſors againſt the formal- 
iſts, eſpecially in the Engliſh popiſh ceremonies; and in the 
debates of the non-conformiſts in England, this day, with 
their adverſaries, upon this head. | 

Wherefore, ſeeing it will be eaſily granted, that the accept- 
ing of the Indulgence, was not a thing in itſelf neceſſary, fo as 
it could not be refuſed without manifelt fin againſt the Lord 
and we have ſufficiently, by our foregoing arguments, proven 
the ſame to have been finful. And ſeeing it will not be ſuf - 
ficient to ſay, that it was a matter in itſelf lawful, or indif- 
ferent, ſeeing what is lawful in itſelf may become, by reaſon 
of ſome circumſtances, inexpedient, and what is inexpedient, 
in ſo far as inexpedient, is unlawful; and by what we have 
faid, we ſuppoſe it is apparent, that none can with any ſhow 
of reaſon affirm, that it was expedient. Seeing, I ſay, the 
matter ſtandeth thus; and ſeeing withal it had ſuch a mani- 
feſt appearance of evil in it, and that upon ſo many accounts, 
is hath been cleared, upon all which, it cannot but be con- 
carved, to have been very ſcandalous and offenſive. 
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In proſecuting of this head, I might here make a large re. 
capitulation of the particulars, wrapped up in that comple 
buſineſs, conſiderable in the circumſtances thereof, and in 
their carriage, at the receiving thereof, and at their receiving 
of their inſtructions, and otherwiſe; and ſhow how, by all 
of theſe, they gave offence: But to ſhun prolixity, I ſhall 
leave that, knowing that the judicious reader, will have ob- 
ſerved theſe things, in the peruſal of what is ſaid above. 

All therefore that remaineth here to be done; is to ſhow 
what appearance of evil, and real matter of ſcandal there waz, 
in the accepting of this Indulgence : And while I am to dg 
this, I would have no man thinking, that hereby I do in the 
leaſt weaken my foregoing arguments, proving it ſinful ; for 
it is a truth, that the open cominitting of a manifeſt fin is 
ſcandalous; and no man can ſay, that the ſcandal, ariſing 
from an action, maketh that action indifferent, and not ſin- 
ful, in itſelf, or extra caſum ſcandali. But becauſe we ought 
all to be tender of the ſpiritual welfare of our brethren, and 
carefully to guard againſt the laying of a ſtumbling-block be- 
fore them, or do any thing that may induce them to fin, or 
tendeth thereunto, or to retard them in their ſpiritual jour. 
ney, c. Therefore ex ſuperabundante, an argument hence 
may be convincing. | ae; ta 1 

In order therefore to the holding forth of the ſcandalouf. 
neſs of this action, I ſhall only mention the ſeveral perſons, 
unto whom hereby ſcandal was given, and clear the ſame in 
a word. 7 | „ 

1. The accepters of the Indulgence, did hereby give of. 
fence unto ſuch of their brethren, as had the offer, but were 
not clear, nor convinced of the lawfulneſs of the embracing 
of ſuch a favour, at ſuch a time; for by their example theſe 
were encouraged and moved to do that, which they judged 
ſinful and unlawful for them to do: And thus was there a 
ſtumbling-block, and an occaſion to fall, put in their bro- 
ther's way, Rom. xiv. 13. And it is evil for any to do ſuch 
a thing with offence, even though it were in itſelf, and as 
abſtracted from circumſtances, lawful and pure, Rom. xiv. 
20. Nay, ſuppoſe thaP thoſe brethren had ſerupled out of 
mere weakneſs; yet, if the taking of the Indulgence be not 
{aid to-be a neceſſary duty, (as I ſuppoſe it will nqt be ſaid 
to be) in this caſe, it ſhould have been forborn, according to 
the doctrine of Paul, 1 Cor. viii 9, 10, 11. But take heed, 
leſt by any means this liberiy of yours become a aun 
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e ke. 10 them that are weak : for if any man ſee thee, which haſt 
plex tnowledge, fit at meat in the idols temple, ſhall not the con- 
id in ſeience of him which is weak, be emboldened to eat thoſe things 
wing which are offered to idols? And through thy knowledge, ſhall 
y all the weak brother periſh, for whom Chriſt died. | 
(hall 2. They gave offznce unto others, who had not this in their 
e Obs offer, yet judged the accepting thereof unlawful, upon the 
round laſt mentioned; and therefore ſhould have hearken- 
ſhow ed unto the direction of Paul, in a like caſe, 1 Cor. x. 28, 29. 
Was, But if any man ſay unto you, This is offered in ſatrifice unto 
to do idols, eat not; for his ſake that ſhewed it, and for conſcience 
n the fake. Conſcience, I ſay, not thine own ; but of the others. 
for And accordingly have refuſed that Indulgence, ſeeing there 
ſin is wanted not who told them of the evil, they conceived to lie 
riüng therein. | Ps | Ry 3 
t lin- 3. They gave gtound of offence unto the godly profeſſors 
ught of the land, who looked upon that courſe (as they do to this 
12 day) as homologating the ſupremacy and as ſtrengthening 


the Eraſtian invaſion, and ſo pus ground to them to thinks 


OY that they had departed from their principles, and to be grieve 
Joure ed thereupon 3 the conſideration of which ſhould have pre- 
hence vailed with them, to have refuſed this pretended favour, ace 
bs cording to the direction of Paul, Rom. xiv. 15, 16 But if 
aloul- thy brother be grieved with thy meat, now walkeſt thou not 
ron, charitably. Deſtroy not him with thy meat for whom Chriſt 
me in died. Let not then your god be evil ſpoken of- . 

| 4 It was a great ground of offence unto the whole ſuffers 
ve of. ing church of Scotland, in them thus to withdraw from their 
thay brethren, and leave them in the furnace, contrary to theif 
Nu. former engagements; not to mention the other particulars, 


wherein we found their ſacred bonds hereby violated, which 
neseſſarily became a ground of great offence unto all; nor 
to mention theſe particulars, whereby we manifeſted above, 
that the accepting of this Indulgence was injurious unto 


udged 
here a 
r bro» 


o ſuch BY Chriſt's Headſhip, unto the privileges of the church, and to 
and as the principles of preſbyterian government, and others; from 
. * all which it is undeniably clear, that a palpable ground of 
out 0 {tumbling was laid before, and offence given unto I the ho» 
be A neſt party. | 1 

BOP 5. Great offence and matter of grief was hereby given un- 


; bred to the few, that continued at their maſter's work, in preach- 


+ bloc ing in houſes, or in fields, as occaſion offered; for, hereby 
th 


their hands were weakened, the number of the bearers of 
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burden. waxing ſmaller, even while the work was growin 
upon their hand ; and they were made, out of a prepoſteroy; 
tenderneſs unto them, Who had thus ſtepped off, to forbeat 
preaching in ſuch places, where theſe were indulged unto, 
though formerly they uſed to meet with ſome encouragement 
in thoſe places. | 

6. Hereby was offence given unto the prelates, and to 
their under curates, when they were hereby confirmed in 
their uſurpation and defection: That action is indeed ſcan- 
dalous, that edifieth not, (as the apoſtle's word is, 1 Cor. viii, 
10.) or emboldeneth, or confirmeth -any in an evil courſe; 
the particulars hereof were mentioned above under that head, 

7- There was hereby a ſtone of ſtumbling laid before the 
rulers, for they were hereby encouraged to proceed in their 
encroachments upon Chriſt's prerogatives, and on the priri- 
leges of the church, when they ſaw their contrivances for 
that end ſo ſweetly complied with, and heard nothing of x 
plain, direct, appoſite and intelligible teitimony given againſt 
them, and their proceedings. | 

8. There is a ſtone of ſtumbling hereby laid before the the lil 
poſterity, in all time coming; for if the rulers ſhall follow the L 
this courſe, and ſuffer no miniſter to be ſettled any where 
but as they pleaſe, and ſhall plant and tranſplant as they Head: 
pleaſe, without any regard had either unto t e free call of 
the people, or the trial or examination and miniſterial mi- 
fion of church judicatories, and,, preſcribe unto them what 
rules and inſtructions they think good; what ſhall the pol. 
terity do? Will not intrants, in that caſe, willingly ſubmit, 
and think themſelves obliged to do ſo, having ſuch a prepar- 
ative before them ? : 

9. Will not this be an afflifting and ſtumbling conſiders 
tion to any, that ſhall read the hiſtory of our church; when 06, 
they ſhall there ſee, with what courage, faithfulneſs, and he- (elf. d 
roic reſolution, the faithful and zealous miniſters of Chriſt, 
maintained by petitions, declarations, proteſtations, declina- 
tures, and ſufferings of all ſorts, the power and privileges of qu 
the church, againſt all encroachments and invaſions, made Gr ot 
thereupon by king and court; and now ſhall fee ſuch a com- other 
pany of miniſters, upon ſuch ſmall temptations, at leaſt, as feſt tl 
to hazard complying with and ſubmitting to more grievous Wl exerc 
uſurpations, that ever King James did attempt? We no Bi ching 
where read, that ever King James, notwithſtanding of all the ſuch 
tupremacy, in church affairs, and over church Pros > a the 

» ce 
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afficers, that was aſſumed by him, and attribute by parliament 
to him, did exert ſuch a ſupremacy over church officers, or 
miniſters, as to plant them, and tranſplant them brevi manu, 
a he pleaſed. And is it not an heart-breaking thing to think, 
that now, when this uſurpation hath tranſcended all imagin- 
able bounds, there ſhould not only be no oppoſition made 
thereunto; but even a peaceable compliance with, and quiet 
ſubmiſſion unto the ſame, now in its exaltation * 

10. What a ſtumbling thing is this unto all the reformed 
churches, when they mall hear, that ſo many Scottiſh mini- 
ſters, who refuſed to comply with prelacy, have yet ſubmit- 
ted to ſuch an exerciſe of Eraſtianiſm, as is no where elſe to 
be found, through the whole Chriſtian world, for any thing 
I know ? Where ſhall we find the magiſtrate, at his own 
hand immediately, planting and tranſplanting miniſters, as 
he will, fixing and limiting them, according to his mind? 
Nay, I doubt, if even in the Palatinate, where this woful 
weed of Eraſtianiſm did firſt grow, ſuch an exerciſe thereof 
is to be found: or if it be, what a ſhameful thing is it, that 
the like ſhould be. found in the church of Scotland, which 
the Lord hath honoured from the very beginning, to be tried 
and exerciſed, upon the point of Chriſt's kingly power, and 
Headſhip over his church, beyond all other reformed churches ? 


OHectians anſwered. 
AVING thus ſhown how ſinful the accepting of this 


Indulgence was, upon many accounts, it remaineth, 
that we remove out of the way what we conceive can be ſaid 
in the defence thereof; to the end, we may give all ſatisfac- 
tion poſlible. 
O57. 1. May not the,magiſtrate, for ends known to him- 
ſelf, diſcharge miniſters to preach, for a time, and thereafter. 
permit them to preach ? And ſeeing the buſineſs of the In- 
dulgence was but of this nature, why might it not be ace 
quieſced unto ? Anfiy. (1.) That the Indulgence was ſome 
far other thing, is manifeſt from what is ſaid : And beſide. ' 
other particulars, fully ſpoken. to above, this one may mani- 
teſt the diſparity ; That it is one thing to permit miniſters to. - 
exerce their office without moleſtation ; and it is a far other 
thing to appoint and order them, to take upon them ſuch or 
ſuch particular charges; and to plant and tranſplant them, 
& their pleaſure, and ET their miniſtry in its exerciſe un- 
Jo 2 | to 
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to themſelves, by giving injunctions, rules and preſcriptions 
to regulate them in the ſame. (2.) We heard above, how 
Mr. Calderwood and Mr. Rutherford did account even that 
diſcharge a degree of ſuſpenſion, which is a church cenſure 
and conſequently is to be inflited only by thoſe, who haye 
the power of the keys. (3.) Worthy and learned Trochreg, 
in his commentary on the epiſtle to the Epheſians, chap. fi. 
ver. 20. p (mihi) 1122. proveth ſolidly, that this power of 
diſcharging miniſters the exerciſe of their function, doth nei. 
ther agree to Heathen magiſtrates, nor yet unto Chriſtian ma- 
giſtrates, who, by their Chriſtianity, have 'received no new 
V or right over Chriſt's ſervants and meſſengers; not 
ay diſcharge them from delivering their meſſage; nor de- 
pole them, whom they could not ordain; nor ſtop their mouth, 
whoſe mouth they could not open; nor filence them, whom 
they could not ſend forth to preach. (4.) When the magi- 
ſtrate ſilenceth, it muſt either be for a civil, or for an eccle- 
ſiaſtic crime: If for a civil crime, he can only do this conſe. 
quently and indireCtly ? as Solomon removed Abiather from 
the prieſthood, by baniſhing and confining him to Anathoth. 
But then (as Mr: Rutherford, in his Due Right, &c. p 434 
” well) he no more removeth a miniſter from his mini- 
ry, than a maſter faſhioner, a ſailor, a plower, a ſoldier, a 
father, or a huſband, from their work and reſpective employ- 
ments, when he cauſeth impriſon, hang or behead them for 
ſome crime; nor doth he at all remove him from the mini- 
ſtry directly, neither can he do it; for that is a church cen 
fure, and the keys are not committed unto him. Nor cat 
he do it for any ecclefiaſtic tranſgreſſion, wherein he is no 
competent judge: Nay, nor can he indirectly and conſequen- 
tially, in this caſe, remove any miniſter from the exerciſe of 
his miniſtry, where the church is ſettled in her power, ex- 
cept only cauſatively, by commanding the church judicatories 
to do their work-firſt ; that is, firſt to judge; for in prima 
inſtantia, he may not do it: or corroberatively, by backing 
the ſentence of the church judicatory with his civil ſanction 
and authority. „„ £3 6 bo een 4 2 wie d | 5 
Obj. 2. Though the magiſtrate hath not 


power to ſilence 


«altogether, yet he hath power to diſcharge the public exer- 


ciſe of their miniſtry ; and again, when he thinketh fit, to 
grant that liberty unto them. Anfw. (1.) Though this were 


granted, it will not help, in the caſe of the Indulgence, where- 
in wasgome far other thing, than a mere grant of * 
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ſor the public exerciſe of the miniſtry, as is ſeen above. (2.) 
ad tantum poſſumus, quod jure poſſumus : We can be ſaid to 
have power to do that only, which we have right to do. 
Now, I would enquire, how it can be proved, that the magi- 
ſtrate hath power granted of God, to diſcharge the meſſen -; 
gers of Chriſt the free and public exerciſe of their miniſtry, 
directly, formally and immediately? (3.) The practice of 
the apoſtles tells us, that ſuch commands are not lawful, nor 
to be obeyed for they preached publicly, where occaſion of- 
fered, notwithſtanding of the prohibition of the magiſtrate, 
(4.) The magiſtrate's lawful power reacheth private places, 
as well as public places; as D. Voetius maintaineth againſt 
the Arminians : If he may hinder an heretic from preaching 
hereſy publi-ly 3 ſo may he hinder him from doing it from 
houſe to houſe. And therefore, by the ſame argument that 
he may hinder public preaching, he may hinder the whole 
exerciſe of the miniſtry. | 
0bj. 3. Our ſecond Book of Diſcipline, chap. x. granteth, that 
magiſtrates may place miniſters, when the kirk is corrupted, 
and all things are out of order: And ſo it is now with us. 4n/. 
Yet it is added in that ſame place, ['That where the miniſtry of 
the kirk is once lawfully conſtitute, and they that are placed 
do their office faithfully, all godly princes and magiſtrates 
ought to hear and obey their voice, and reverence the Ma- 
je of the Son of God, ſpeaking in them.] And though 
our divines grant, that when the church is not conſtituted, 
or is wholly corrupted, godly magiſtrates, after the example 
of ſome godly kings of Judah, and divers godly emperors and 
kings alſo, in the light of the New Teſtament (as the words 
run in the place cited, in the ſecond Book of Diſcipline) may 
do much more, than at other times: Yet I ſuppoſe, none, 
for ſhame, can make uſe of ſuch a conceſſion now; ſeeing 
our church was a conſtituted and well ordered. church, and 
had all her rights and privileges ratified and confirmed by 
law; and all the magiſtrates of the land, from the higheſt to 
the loweſt, were under ſolemn vows and covenants, to main- 
lain her conſtitution and order: And what could be more 
deſired, in order to the ſettling of a church? Whence then 
the confuſion, that now is, we all know. And when the 
magiſtrates with their own hand overturn all, ſhall this ob- 
jection be made uſe of, to countenance their after prac- 
tices? Chat were indeed to teach magiſtrates a way, how 
0 uſurp and take to themſelves all church power, viz. Let 
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them once, by iniquity and tyranny, break the glorious oe. 
der of the church, and bring all into confuſion ; and then 
forſooth they may warrantably aſſume to themſelves and ex. 
erciſe all church power, according to their mind. 

OJ. 4. Hezekiah did apply his regal power to the reform. 
ation of the Levites, and to the purging of the temple, 2 
Chron. xxix. 5. and did alſo appoint the courſes of the prieſt, 
and Levites, every man, according to his ſervice, 2 Chron, 
xxxi. So likewiſe did Johah, 2 Chron. xxxv. Anſu. Neither of 
thefe kings did deſtroy the order and beauty of the church, 
but reformed what their predeceſſors had corrupted. Nei- 
ther of theſe did take away the juſt and legal power of the 
prieſts, (as our rulers have taken away preſbyteries and their 
power) that they might exerce it themſelves, as our rulers 
do immediately what preſbyteries ſhould do, in the matter of 
the Indulgence.. Neither of theſe kings gave new inſtruc. 
tions, out of their own heads, unto the prieſts and Levit 
that they might thereby formally ſubject the exerciſe of the 
eccleſiaſtic power unto themſelves z as our rulers have done, 
But beſide what hath been ſaid to this before, I ſhall only 
ſubjoin the anſwer of worthy Mr. G. Gilleſpie, in his Aaron's 
Rod Bloſſoming, p. 138, 139. [Hezekiah (faith he) in exhort- 
ing the Levites to ſanctify themſelves, and to cleanſe the 
temple, doth require no other thing, than the law of God 
did require, Numb. viii. 6, 11, 15. and xviit. 32. which He- 
zekiah pointeth at, 2 Chron. xxix. 11. And why ſhould not 
the magiſtrate command miniſters to do the duties of their 
calling, according to the word of God? As for his appoint» 
ing of the courſes of the priefts and Levites, he did nothing 
therein but what the Lord had commanded by his prophets, 
2 Chron. xxix. 25. The like I anſwer concerning King Jos 
ſiah; for it is recorded that what he did, was according to the 
writing of David and Solomon, 2 Chron. xxxv. 4. and accord- 
ing to the commandment of David and Aſaph, and Heman and 
Feduthun, the king's ſeer, ver. 15. as it is written in the book 
of Moſes, ver. 12.) Thus he; and thus withal we ſee, how 
impertinent this is to the preſent purpoſe. 

O5. 5. But what can be ſaid of ſuch of the indulged, 28 
were ſent to their own charges ? Several of the arguments 
adduced cannot ſtrike againſt them. An/w. Though ſome 
of the arguments will not militate againſt them directly, yet 
the moſt part will. And further, let theſe things be conſi- 
dered, (1.) That it was a mere accidental thing that they 

were 
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vere ſent to their own charges, viz. Becauſe at that time 
they were vacant z and fo, had they not been vacant, theſe 
miniſters had been appointed and ordered either to go elſe- 
where, or not indulged at all. (2.) They were not barel 

rmitted to go to their own charges, by reſcinding the ah 
of Glaſgow, or taking off the ſentence of baniſhment, by vir- 
tue of which they were put from the actual exerciſe of their 
miniſtry, in their own congregations, which might eaſily have 
deen done, if the council had intended no actual invaſion of 
the power of the church; nor had deſigned the ſubjection of 
the exerciſe of the miniſtry unto their own authority. But, 
(3.) They get the ſame immediate right to the exerciſe of 
their miniſterial function, which others got, who were or- 
dered to other places; and this right is nothing but the coun» 
cil's order and appointment. (4-) And thus, in a manner, 
their caſe is worſe, than the caſe of ſuch as were ſent to new 
flocks; for upon the matter they did renounce their old right 
to the exerciſe of the miniſtry, in thoſe congregations, where 
once they had been ſettled, according to the order of the 
goſpel, and"took a new right from the magiſtrate, and ated 
upon his order. (5.) And why may they not alſo repair to- 
the preſbyteries and ſynods, upon the council's order, as well 
2s to theſe congregations, ſeeing they had a right formerly, 
to exerce the miniſterial function in the one, as well as in 
the other; and the magiltrate's diſcharge can no more inva- 
lidate the right to the one, than to the other ? 

0bj. 6. If it be a ground ſufficient to reject the benefit of 
this Indulgence, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to flow from the ſu- 
premacy, then much more might we refuſe to preach, if the 
magiſtrate ſhould command it expreſsly by virtue of his ſu- 
premacy : And if this be yielded, then it is manifeſt, that the 
magiſtrate, if he had a mind to baniſh all preaching out of 
his dominions, needeth uſe no other medium than only tell 
the miniſters, that he commanded them to preach by virtue 
of his ſupremacy. Anſw. (1.) We do not condemn the ac- 
ceptig of the Indulgence, upon a mere ſuppoſal that it flow- 
eth from the ſupremacy, having ſeen and manifeſted, what a 
real relation it hath thereunto, and dependence thereupon. 
(2.) Nor is its being a native reſult and proper effect of that 
iniquous, and uſurped ſupremacy, the only ground whereup- 
on we go, in condemning the acceptance thereof, there be- 
ing many other heads of argument adduced againſt it, and 
luch as prove it unlawful, as it was circumſtantiate, * 

e wholly 
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wholly abſtracted from all conſideration of the ſupremacy 
yea, and though granted and enjoined by a church judicz. 
tory; and though the magiſtrate, in granting of it had expreſs. 
ly ſaid, that he did not grant it by virtue-of the ſupremacy, 
(3-) Yet I ſhall fay further, that the command to preach fin. 
ply, and without limitations, reſtrictions, or ſinful conditions; 
Cannot properly be ſaid to flow from, nor to have ſuch a de. 
pendence upon that uſurped ſupremacy, as this Indulgence 
hath: For, to command miniſters to do their duty, in preach - 
ing of the goſpel, according to the command of God, belong. 
ech to the power, which God hath granted to the magiſtrates; 
and ſo natively floweth from his office : But to ſet down 
limitations, reſtrictions and conditions, regulating the ex. 
erciſe of the miniſtry, doth not ſo flow; and when they are 
ſuch, as are oppoſite to the rules of Chriſt, it muſt of necef- 
fity be by virtue of an uſurped and abuſed power : Whence 
it is apparent, that this Indulgence, containing ſuch limita- 
tions, reſtrictions and conditions, doth not, neither can na- 
tively flow from the office of a Chriſtian magiſtrate, nor is 
an act of lawful magiſtratical power; as all will confeſs, who 
are not taught in Eraſtus's ſchool. Therefore, though i 
the caſe of ſimple preaching, the injunction uſhered in with 
an expreſs mention of the ſupremacy, as its ground and riſe, 
would be but a ridiculous ſcar- crow; yet in this other caſe 
(which is the caſe of the Indulgence) it would be an open 
ſpreading of the net in the fight of the bird, and more than 
a ſufficient warning for wiſe men to beware. 4.) Though 
a command to preach, according to the rules of Chriſt, can- 
not be accounted to flow from this corrupt ſupremacy, ever 
though the magiſtrate ſhall ſay ſo much, in plain terms; yet 
a command to preach in this place, and not in another place, 
and to preach ſo and ſo, according to ſuch limitations, rules 
and preſcriptions, and according to no other, (as it is in the 
caſe of the Indulgence) may be ſaid to flow natively from the 
corrupt ſupremacy, even though the magiſtrate ſhould ſay in 
expreſs terms, that it did not; becauſe it is done by an ufurp- 
ed power, viz. A power of judging miniſters qualifications, 
of miniſterially ſending them, of regulating them in the ex- 
erciſe thereof, &c. all which belong properly to the power 
of church judicatories; not to mention the ſpoiling of the 
people of their power of free election. Therefore preachin 
when ſimply commanded, cannot be condemned, even tho 
the magiſtrate ſhould affirm, that the command is given by 
| virtue 
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virtue of his ſupremacy ; when the accepting of the Indul- 
gence cannot be juſtified, though in the granting of it no 
mention was made of the ſupremacy ; much leſs, if this 
were expreſsly prefixed. (5.) The viſible ends of magiſtrates 
giving forth of commands, which may be known by ſeveral ' 
Greumſtancess may do much to clear and determine Chriſ- 
tians, to obey, or hut obey, and ſo a command, materially 
the ſame, may in ſome caſes be obeyed, in ſome caſes not. 
So that, when the magiſtrate, manifeſting his intention to 
root out the goſpel, ſhall command all miniſters, by virtue of 
an uſurped ſupremacy, to preach the goſpel, the material, 
command may be obeyed, and yet the magiſtrate fruſtrated of 
his intentions : But when he commandeth a few, and only a 
few, by virtue of his ſupremacy, to preach here or there, as 
he pleaſeth 3 and upon ſuch and ſuch terms, as he is pleaſed 
to preſcribe, and under ſuch and ſuch limitations and re- 
ſtrictions, as he is pleaſed to enjoin, to the manifeſt hurt and 
detriment of the kingdom of Chriſt, he is to be diſobeyed, 
and fruſtrated of his pernicious euds. Whenee we ſee, how 
different the caſes are. (6.) When the thing enjoined, and 
that expreſsly by virtue of the ſupremacy, is not only lawful, 
but neceſſary by virtue of a command of God, as is the ſim- 
ple preaching of the goſpel; the prefixing of the expreſs 
mention of the ſupremacy cannot alter the nature of the duty, 
nor be any ground of laying aſide the duty ſo enjoined. But 
when the thing enjoined i not only not neceſſary, but, as 
circumſtantiate, is not expedient nor lawful, then the ex- 
preſſing of the ſupremacy, as the ground of the command, is 
to be noticed, and may ex ſuperabundante deter from obedi- 
ence : Now this is the caſe of the Indulgence, as is cleared 
above. (7.) If that ſuppoſed eommand of preaching the 
gofpel came forth to miniſters, already ſettled in their mini- 
ſtry, the mention of the ſupremacy might be ſufficiently de- 
lete, by a proteſtation or declaration of their preaching, and 
purpoſing to continue in preaching by virtue of Chriſt's ſus 
premacy ; and filence as to this, I judge, would be dangerous: 
But if this command wers given to ſuch, who had been by 
violence ejected, and put from their work, and detained 
therefrom, until they ſhould thus acknowledge the unlawful 
ſupremacy of the magiſtrate, I ſuppoſe there might be ground 
here for a demur, | | . 
0bj. 7. It ſeemeth then, you would not be for miniſters 
returning to their own charges, if the magiſtrate ſhould grant 
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ſuch an order or permiſſion ? Anſw. (1.) Either this order 
or permiſhon would be granted with an expreſs mentioning 
of the ſupremacy, as its ground, or not : If the ſupremacy 
be laid down as the ground, and nothing elſe in the circum. 
ſtances be obſervable, to create a ſeruple; I judge it neceſſary, 
that even in that caſe a plain and poſitive proteſtation againſt 
that ſupremacy be given in. that it might appear, they would 
not ſo much as ſeem to homologate that ſinful uſurpation, 
(2.) If no mention were made of the ſupremacy, but only a 
ſimple permiſſion granted to return each to their own charges; 
then this liberty would either be granted to all witliout ex. 
ception of any, or only to ſome: If only to ſome, I muſt 
needs ſay, that as matters now ſtand, I ſhould think it ſhould 
not be accepted, even though freed of many other clogs; and 
that becauſe, the wicked defign of further dividing the honeſt 
party, ſhould hereby be made manifeſt and obvious, contrary 
our covenants; and hereby, though the perſons themſelves 
ſhould be freed of trouble, and the particular congregations 
might receive ſome advantage, if withal freed of the curates; 
yet the public good of the church, which is preferable to any 
3 good, ſhould be prejudged; and the rulers ſhould 
e alſo confirmed in their uſurpations and cencroachments 
which by all means ſhould be guarded againſt. (3) If this 
liberty were granted to all, then it would either be granted 
with a confinement to theſe bounds, or without it: If the 
former were ſaid, then the deſign would be obvious, to ſtop 
the free courſe of the goſpel, and to prejudge other places 
of the land of the benefit thereof; (for though all the outed 
miniſters, now in life, were reſtored to their former charges, 
many places would remain void of faithful paſtors.) Now 
this mould be guarded againſt, and the more carefully at this 
time, when by reaſon of the prevailing courſe of apoſtaſy, 
ſo great a part of the land hath been drowned in-ignorance, 
and led away with a prejudice againſt the work of God : For 
every miniſter of the church of Scotland is bound before God, 
to do what in him lieth to remedy this evil. If any ſhould 
fay, what can be more required of a miniſter, at any time, 
than to be faithful in his particular ſtation ; ſeeing he hath 
no overſight over the whole church, and he is not to carty 
as an apoſtle. I anſwer, Every miniſter hath a prior relation 
to the church univerſal, and a near relation to the particulat 
national church, whereof he is a member; and this relation 


is antecedent to his relation to a particular flock, in order of 
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nature. And as in a church well ordered and conſtituted, 
the edification of the whole requireth, that each miniſter be 
particularly fixed, in the ordinary exerciſe of his miniſtry, to 
a particular charge, with a capacity to officiate elſewhere, as 

rovidence calleth: But in a time of general corruption, the 
edification of the whole body 3 that miniſters (when 
few) be not reſtricted or limited to particular places, to the 
manifeſt and inevitable prejudice of the whole, or of the ma- 
ior part of the church. Seeing then Providence hath now 
looſed theſe miniſters from the actual exerciſe of their mi- 
niſtry, in their reſpective pariſhes; I think they are called to 
conſider, how and on what terms they become fixed again; 
eſpecially to ſee that their fixing be not to the undeniable 
prejudice of the church national, and be not a virtual deny- 
ing of their relation to the ſame. Further, by this confine- 
ment they ſhould be out of all capacity to meet together far 
the exerciſe of diſcipline in preſbyteries and ſynods, conform 
to our principles; as alſo to ordain a ſucceeding miniſtry, 
and to provide for other vacant places, which this time cal- 


leth for; as alſo they ſhould be out of a capacity to help o- 


thers at communions, according to our laudable cuſtom, and 
to preach to ſuch as are under ſoul murderers, and traitors to 
Chriſt and his intereſt in this day of defection. (4.) If it be 
without this confinement, then it will either be with ſome 
one or other of the preſcriptions, rules, inſtructions, and 
conditions, with which the preſent Indulgence is clogged, or 
not: If it be, then the ſame reaſons that militate againſt the 
preſent Indulgence, upon that account, will equally militate 
againſt this (F-) If it ſhould be free of all theſe entangle- 
ments and grounds of ſcrupling I leave it to Chriſtian pru- 
dence to conſider, whether, as matters now ſtand, the Lord 
be not rather calling them to preach his name on the moun- 
tains, ſeeing this way. hath — ſo ſignally bleſſed of the 
Lord, and is daily more countenanced of him, than their la- 
douring in their reſpective particular charges uſually hath 
been; and ſeeing it is undeniable, that the adverſaries are 
not as yet really repenting of their oppoſition to the work 
of God ; and therefore, that any ſuch permiſſion (if granted) 
could not be ſuppoſed to flow from any love to the proſperous 
progreſs of the goſpel; but rather ſrom the contrary, as is 
clear in the Indulgence already granted ; and to flow from a 
purpole to entangle and enſnare, yea, and endanger both 
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ſoul and body ; if not from a purpoſe, or deſign to deſtroy all 
at once. | „ 

Qbj. 8 The beneſit of freedom and liherty of preaching 
the goſpel, is ſo great, and the duty is ſo lawful and necef. 
ſary, and of ſo great import to ſouls, that many things may 
be warrantably comported with, in order to the obtaining of 
it. Anſw. I willingly grant the lawfulneſs and neceſſity of 
this important duty of preaching the goſpel: But I ſee not 
the ſtrength of this argument ; for the goſpel was never in 
bonds, except by our timorouſnaſs and ſinful relinquiſhing of 
duty, becauſe of a ſuppoſed lion in the way. 'The goſpel might 
ſtill have been preached, with no greater inconvenience, 
than it was by the apoſtles and others in the primitive times, 
and poſlibly with much more ſucceſs, than it hath been done 
by the Indulgence. And every one may ſee, that the Indul- 
gence was granted by ſuch, as did not deſign the goſpel's ad- 
vancement, but the impriſoning of the ſame rather with the 
preachers thereof, both by confining the perſons indulged, 
and by hindering, ſo far as they could, the remarkable pro- 
2 of the goſpel, in the bleſſed aſſemblies, in fields and 

ouſes. This objection then can have no force, ſeeing the 
oſpel was and might ſtill have been preached, without this 
ndulgence, though it is true, with leſs eaſe, peace, and 
quietneſs to the preachers and hearers; yet, J am ſure, with 
more inward quietneſs of mind, and acceptance with God, 
and with more ground of hope of a rich bleſſing to follow 
their pains, as experience hath proven: Unleſs it be ſaid, 
that the goſpel ſhould not have been preached, without free- 
dom and liberty granted by the magiſtrate; and if this be 
ſaid, not only ſhall all thoſe, who have preached at conven- 
ticles (as they are called) be'condemned ; but even Chriſt 
himſelf and his apoſtles, who preached to few aſſemblies, but 
ſuch as might have been called conventicles, ſhall be con- 
demned alſo.  *' © 00 Hh LE 4 
- 06j.'g. The outed miniſters having hitherto groaned under 
edits, which they no otherways acknowledged, than by a 
ſubmiſhon purely paſlive, the preſent licenſe, abſtracted from 
its offenſive circumſtances, is ſuch a relaxation, that if only 
limited to its rigid meaſures by caſual impoſlibility, it would 


* 


not be rejected. Wherefore unleſs it be proven, that the. 


uſe making of this favour doth homologate with theſe exor- 
bitancies, the reſt is nothing material. An/w. The outed 
miniſters groaning under, and no otherways acknowledging 
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than by ſubmiſſion purely paſſive, ſuch edicts, as reſpected 
their perſons and eſtates firſtly, and principally, can ſay no- 
thing for an active ſubmiſſion unto ſuch ediCts, as more near» 
ly relate to their office and function; or for acknowledg- 
ment of ſuch edicts, as are made and emitted by ſuch, as att 
from a principle of uſurpation, and in order to the ſtrength- 
ening of themſelves in the ſame; ſeeing the difference is vaſt 
betwixt an active and a paſſive ſubmiſhon ; and an acknow- 
ledgment herein, by an active ſubmiſſion, contributeth to the 
iniquous ends, propoſed by the ſupremacy, which is ſuffici- 
ently confirmed by the magiſtrate's projecting, in this offer 
made and accepted, his further eſtabliſhment in the uſurpa- 
tion. (2.) Hence we ſee, that this licenſe, (as it is called) if 
not abſtracted from its offenſive circumſtances, will be grant- 
ed to be ſuch a relaxation, that though limited to its rigid 
meaſures, even by a caſual impoſſibility, could hardly be ac- 
cepted : And though, in our imaginations, we may abſtract 
actions from their offenſive circumſtances; yet in point of 
practice of moral actions, ſuch abſtractions cannot be made 
as will ſalve conſcience ; ſeeing it is confeſſed, that the mo- 
rality of actions doth mucli depend upon circumſtances. (3.) 
Though a licenſe ſo abſtracted, and limited to its rigid mea- 
ſures by a caſual impoſſibility, may be accepted; yet a licenſe, 
which cannot be abſtracted from all its offenſive circum- 
ſtances, ought to be rejected. And though a relaxation, 
made rigid by caſual impoſſibility, may be accepted; yet that 
will ſay nothing in our caſe, where no caſual impoſſibility, but 
a moral tranſgreſſion, cometh in conſideration. A caſual im- 
poſſibility is ſuch a reſtraint, as may quiet the conſcience, if 
lo be it be not cauſed or ogcafioned by our fin ; but ſuch 
hath no place here. (4.) How the accepting of the Indul- 
gence doth homologate with theſe exorbitancies, hath been 
teen above. ' *© CE as 

0bj. 10. The rulers did not aſſign the miniſters to parti- 
cular charges by expreſs deputation, but only appointed them 
to repair to the pariſhes deſigned, permitting and allowing 
them there to preach and exerce the other functions of the 
miniſtry. Anſu. We ſaw above, that by the Indulgence, 
there was an expreſs deputation, and a particular aſſignment, 
and a plain warrant and licenſe granted. Hereby it would 
ſeem that none of theſe indulged do look upon themſelves, 
as proper paſtors of thoſe places, and ſo can take no paſtoral 
charge of them: And if ſo, they cannot be offended, if _ 
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people own them not as paſtors, but go and hear others, ac. 
cording to conveniency, and look upon them, as ſu, as art 
allowed to preach by the magiſtrate, without moleſtation. 
but not as having any paſtoral charge over them; and ye 
forſooth they mult enjoy the maintenance of a lawful paſty. 
which things cannot well hang together. | | 
Oby. 11. Though ta yield to the magiſtrate, only appoint- 
ing as in the act, would be a ſinful compliance, in a ſettled 
enjoyment of our liberty; yet after the ruining overthroy, 
given to all the church's liberties, the acceptance of ſome. 
thing, in effect a relaxation, however ſinful upon the grantert 
part; yet on our part not burdened with ſinful conditions, can. 
not be condemned; for the real appoſition of things and deter- 
mination of events ſet the periods, according to which, that, 
which in the beginning of an evil counſe, may be duty, in its 
prevailing and eltabliſhment, through change of circumſtan. 
ces, whereon its morality depends, may be impertinent, 
Anfw. (1.) Though I yield, that a change of events may, in 
ſome caſes, call us to the uſe of other means, more effeQual, 
as matters then ſtand, for gaining our point, or for keeping 
our rights: Yet to aſſert in general, that the determination 
of events ſetteth the periods to moral duties, ſeemeth to me 
dangerous, eſpecially in our caſe, wherein the conteſt is not 
for our own rights, privileges, or advantages; but for the 
prerogatives of our Maſter's crown, and the juſt privileges 
our mother, the church, wherein we have no liberty to come 
and go, as in our own particulars. (2.) It is then confeſſed, 
that the rulers, by this Indulgence, have made an encroach- 
ment upon the liberties of the church; and that to yield un- 
to this appointment had been a ſinfu] compliance formerly, 
when the church was in poſſeſſion of her liberties, even the 
the appointment had not been ſo burdened with finful con- 
ditions, as now: Hence we alſo ſee, that even this uſurpa- 
tion is inconſiſtent with the church's liberty, and that it is 
no maintenance of this to yield to the uſurpation. (3.) Then 
it muſt be ſaid, that all our former engagements, to main- 
tain the prerogatives of Chriſt's crown, and the privileges ot 
the church, are now ſo far annulled, by the overthrow given 
to both by the rulers, that we may freely comply with them 
in that, which formerly had been a betraying of all: This, 
confeſs, would open a door to a large compliance. When a 
Tuining overthrow was given to our civil rights and govern 
ment, by an invading enemy, the very acceptance of * 
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efe& might have been accounted a relaxation, was by men f 
accounted a treaſonable compliance, and accordingly puniſh- 
ed at the king's return; and ſhall we carry thus in ſublunary 
things, which are both alterable in themſelves, and under 
mens power; and yet be leſs zealous and more indifferent, 
in the matters of Chriſt, which as Chriſtians we are obliged 
too wn; and by the ſupervenient obligation of vows, oaths and | 
covenants engaged to maintain, as well againſt Eraſtianiſts, as [+ 
againſt papiſts, prelates and malignants ? (4.) This aſſertion 
will condemn the zeal of our forefathers, as not being ac- 
cording to knowledge, nor morally good, according to the 
change of circumſtances, and periods, ſet by the determina» 
tion of events. Yea, if this be a fixed rule, that ſuch a 
change of circumſtances will make it impertinent, yea, and 
ſnful for us to refuſe to do that, which, while matters were 
entire, had been a ſinful compliance; how much more will 
it make it impertinent and unlawful for us to endeavour a 
change? For if it alloweth a compliance, which in ſo far 
confirmeth the uſurper in his unjuſt poſſeſſion, after the ruin- 
ing overthrow given, it will certainly not allow of any op- 
poſition. (5) I grant, when a robber hath ſpoiled us, we 
may lawfully take part again, rather than loſe all; or when 
an invader over-runneth the land, and ſpoileth us of all our 
former privileges, we may receive ſome again, though when 
matters were entire, it had been a compliance to have done 
ſo: But that will not anſwer our caſe ; becauſe we have more 
power over our own particulars, than over Chriſt's matters : 
ve may in ſome caſes voluntarily give all our own away ; but 

we cannot do ſo, in the matters of Chriſt, and of his church : 
And therefore, what at any time would be a ſinful compli- 
ance, or an unlawful giving away of Chriſt's, and the church's 
rights, cannot be lawful, even after the enemy hath over- 
thrown all. (6.) I grant likewiſe, that after an univerſal 
overthrow of the privileges of the church, we may lawfully 
accept of little, when more cannot be had; yet that little 
W mult be ſuch, as was not unlawful, at any time, to be ac- 
eepted of; and we muſt accept of it, in another manner, 
than could ever have been accounted a ſinful compliance. 
0.) Though what is ſaid in the objection might have ſome 
veight, when that thing can be had no other way, than ſuch, 
is would formerly have been accounted a compliance; yet it 
Jean have no weight, in the caſe of the Indulgence ; becauſe 
liberty to preach (which is here called a relaxation) _—_ 
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had without this appointment of the rulers, and that with no 
leſs countenance and approbation of God: So that in the ac. 
cepting of the Indulgence, there is a needleſs compliance 
with the uſurper, and an unneceſſary confirming of him in 
his wicked uſurpations. „ 

O5. 12. That, which in the cafe of ſtanding liberty, would 
be an inſufferable impoſition, and its refuſal, duty, may, as it 
is from God, in the caſe of loſt liberty, be looked upon, as a 
little reviving in our bondage, and embraced with a ſinleſs 
ſubmiſſion; and he, who thus humbly and ſincerely layeth 
hold on it, may be very aſſured of the Lord's approbation 
therein. An. When a people have been following their 
duty, in defence of their lands and liberty, and are in pro- 
vidence broken by an enemy z their poſterity, or even the 
themſelves, may willingly ſubmit to, and lay hold on that, 
which formerly had been an inſufferable impoſition, and 
might have been juſtly refuſed ; but then they muſt have had 
no ſinful hand, in the loſing of their liberty, otherwiſe it ſhall 
be but a continued compliance; and we mult ſappoſe, that 
they are now out of caſe to own and contend for thetr liber- 
ty. Which holdeth not, as to the Indulgence; for as there 
was a ſinful ceding at the firſt, in not reſiſting unto blood, 
ſtriving againſt theſe uſurpers, by proteſtations, declarations 
and other means called for, in the like caſe, whereby this ac- 
ceptance becometh but a continued compliance, on the mat- 
ter, in the ſame perſons: So the manifold obligations we are 
under, bind unto a conſtant and perpetual contending for the 
prerogatives of our Prince, and the privileges of his church, 
againſt all the enemies thereof: And no caſe of loſt liberty 
will warrant us, to ſubmit, or accept of that, which formerly 
we were bound to have refuſed, and to have looked upon as 
an inſufferable impoſition. What mar be ſaid of the poſte- 
Tity, born and brought up under that loſs of liberty, cannot 
advantage us in this generation, who when we can do no 
more, are obliged to tranſmit the controverſy of Zion, and 
the cauſe, as in foro contradiforio, to the poſterity z that they 
may ſee the cauſe, though not prevalent, yet not quite fold 
and given up; and ſo may ſerve themſelves heirs to our con- 
teadings for the intereſt of our Lord. And for this cauſe, 
ought we to be tenacious of theſe rights, and do nothing that 
may ſtrengthen our adverſaries, and weaken our cauſe : and 
this, I ſuppoſe, would yield more peace, than the accepting 
of that, which is called a little reviving, but indeed is a weak- 


ening 
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ening both of the cauſe, and of our patty. It is laudable 
conſtancy, in this caſe, not to yield or grant one hoof: But 
what puſillanimity, yea, and treachery will it be, by cedin 
and accepting of ſuch ſuppoſed tevivings, to put ourſelves and 
our poſterity out of all caſe to recover our liberty, and to bury 
with our own hands the very memory of the good old cauſe, 
for which our ptedeceffors, and we ſometime, have contend- 
ed with zeal and earneſtneſs; eſpecially when we may have 
the ſame thing, which is called a reviving in our bondage, an- 
other way, with approbation of God, with leſs fcandal to o- 
thers, with more advantage to the cauſe, and lefs advantage 
to the enemy, though with more trouble and leſs quiet to 
ourſelves? | 

055. 13. Though the magiſtrate's principal defign, in this 
matter, be the eſtabliſhment of his own ſupremacy : Vet the 
accepting of this favour cannot be ſo much as an interpreta- 
tive yielding thereunto, as may be clear by this ſuppoſition, 
that the magiſtrate, without any change of principle or de- 
ſign, had ordered all miniſters to their own churches. Anfw. 
(1.) This being confeſſedly the magiſtrate's principal deſign, 
in granting this ſuppoſed favour, our acceptance cannot but 
be accounted by him a real conttibuting of all, that is re- 
quired of us, thereunto; and as it was circumftanitiate, could 
not but be, on our part, even becauſe of what the magiſtrate 
did rationally account to be unto him, a virtual acknowledg- 
ment, and a real confirmation thereof (2.) If the ſending 
of the miniſters to their own congregations; had been by z 
civil annulling of the former ſentence of banifhment, as it 
could not have flowed from the ſupremacy z ſo neither could 
it have contributed unto his uſurpation : But if the ſending 
of them to their own charges had been every way, after the 
manner of this Indulgence, it would not have altered the cafe 
to me; for as I ſaid above, his re-entry to his former charge, 
after this manner, would have been a virtual annulting of the 
ground of his former call, and intereſt in that place, and o- 
= that people, and not a returning with full freedom and 

erty. 

0bj. 14. The magiſtrate propofing this Indulgence by way 
of command, not attending my pleaſure, my obedience to the 
command cannot imply an engagement to the preſcriptions 
annexed ; nor doth the magiſtrate diſcover the leaſt intention 
to oblige me thereunto by conſent ;z. nor is in this matter 
treating with us, expecting our formal conſent for his ſecu- 
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rity ; and therefore I may accept the favour, without the pre- 
ſeriptions, there being no formal oompact here. Anſw. (i.) 
Though the Indulgence be propounded by way of command, 
the council thinking it below them to act otherwiſe; yet 
both the nature of the thing, and che concomitant acts, made 
of purpoſe, to limit, reſtri& and qualify the thing propoſed, 
and to inſtruct and oblige the receiver, ſaith, that the accept. 
ing of the firſt doth virtually engage to the ſecond, both 
making up one complex grant, or one Indulgence fo quali- 
fied, limited and cautioned. (2.) Though the council did 
not call for any formal and expreſs engagement from them, 
unto the performance of theſe injunctions; yet their car- 
riage towards Mr. Blair, upon his poſitive enouncing of theſe 
injunctions, ſheweth, that they meant theſe injunctions for 
conditions; and this alſo they expreſsly declared in their af- 
ter proclamations and edits, as we ſaw above. (3.) Who 
accepteth a favour, offered with its burdens, muſt accept it 
cum enore, howbeit the offerer, being a ſuperior, doth not ex- 
preſsly require an explicite conſent, but reſteth ſatisfied 
with his own intimation : As when a father granteth to one 
of his children ſuch a portion of land, and withal intimateth, 
that it is his will and pleaſure, that he take on him the bur- 
den of ſo much debt; tho' the ſon be not required to expreſs 
his conſent to the conditions; yet his accepting of the benefit 
thus burdened, obligeth him to take on the debt: So here, be - 
cauſe Mr. Blair did diſown the conditions, though his for- 
mal conſent was not required, he was denuded of the bene- 
fit; and therefore the reſt took the benefit with its burden; 
and could not, while accepting the favour, account them- 
ſelves free of the conditions, or not obliged to perform them, 
ſceing in accepting the one, they accepted the other, both 
making up one complex buſineſs. Wherefore, though this In- 
dulgence be given by magiſtrates, who love to act imperiouſ- 
ly, and by way of edict; yet it being granted as a favour, the 
accepting of it, both as to the thing itfelf, and as to the ſenſe 
and meaning of the granters, includeth a virtual engagement 
to the obſervation of the rules and conditions annexed. - 
057. 15. Although the magiſtrate had expreſsly prefaced 
his fupremacy unto the grant of this licenſe; yet a proteſta- 
tion on the accepter's part againſt the ſame, would ſufficient- 
ty have purged their uſe making of the favour, of all finful 


concurrence. Anfw. (1.) Though this were granted, which 


yet cannot be) yet it cannot avail the accepters, who made 
no proteſtation. (2.) Though no mention was made of the 
| ſupremacy 3 
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ſupremacy; yet the accepting was ſo foul, upon many other 
accounts, that no proteſtation againſt the ſupremacy, if men- 
tioned, could have ſalved the matter, as we ſaw above; and 
their after acceptance would but contradict their proteſtation. 

Obj. 16. Though the magiſtrate hath carried his ſuprema- 
cy above the higheſt, yet he never judged the power of order 
worth the aſſuming ; ſo that the allowing to preach mentions» 
ed in the act, joined to permitting, and directed to none but 
to miniſters, antecedently ordained, cannot be a juſt ground 
ol ſcruple. If the magiſtrate had imply appointed every o- 
ther miniſter to his own church, allowing him there to 
preach, to have offended at the word a/lowing, would have 
been an exceſſive niceneſs. Anfw. Though the magiſtrate ne- 
ver judged the power of order (ſtrictly ſo called worth the 
aſſuming; yet it may be thought, that he jud ed that power 
worth the aſſuming, whereby the authority of the miniſtry, 
and the exerciſe thereof, ſhould be looked upon as flowing, 
and as derived from him: And miniſters were, I think, cal» 
led to be careful and circumſpect, leſt by doing and accept- 
ing of any ng, they might interpretatively and virtually 
acknowledge and conſent to this power. (2.) Though this 
allowance was granted to ſuch, as had been ordained mini- 
ſters before, yet the ſame, flowing from the ſupremacy, and 
being more than a mere permiſſian, could not but import their 
deriving of a power to exerciſe the function, in ſuch a place 
from him; and ſo prove a moſt juſt and weighty ground of- 
ſcruple. (3.) Nor will the ſuppoſition of his ſending every mini- 
ſter to his church, wholly take away the ſcruple; 4 his ſimple 
annulling of the prior act at Glaſgow, would have been ſuf. 
ficient for that end; but when, inſtead of this, he not only 
did ſay, he permitted them to preach again to their former 
flocks ; but alſo that he allowed them, and that after he had 
invaded the throne of Chriſt, and afſumed to himſelf the 
fountain of all church power ; ſo that bath as to the exerciſe 
of the miniſtry, and as to the exerciſe of it in ſuch a place, 
they ſhould depend on him, I think there ſhould have ſome. 
ground of ſcruple remained : For might it not be thought, 
that by their ready acceptance, without a previous, full, faith= 
ful, plain and public declaration and proteſtation, they had 
now derived their power from another head, than formerly, 
and ſtood now upon ſome other new ground ? And in this 
caſe, I ſhould think, that offending at the word, allowing, 
were. the kindly work of a tender conſcience, zealous for the 
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glory and intereſts of Chriſt, and careful of the credit of the 
miniſtry; and no exceſſive niceneſs. | 
05% 17. The miniſters indulged do above all things own 
their Maſter's ordination, as the only proper foundation, 
whereupon the exerciſe of their miniſtry, by the permiſſion 
of this licenſe, doth ſubſiſt. All the regard they have to the 
magiſtrate's allowance, is, that they look upon it, as the re- 
moval, de facto, of his unjuſt reſtraints, hitherto invincible. 
And neither by form of acceptance, nor by engagement, dg 
they in any ſort acknowledge any of the magiſtrate's wrongs; 
but are ready by a plain declaration to purge themſelves, e- 
ven of the ſuſpicion of a ſimple acquieſcence. Anfw. (1.) 1 
ſhall willingly yield, that the perſons concerned do own their 
ordination ; yet we muſt diſtinguiſh the intention of the work, 
and the intention of the worker ; though they may have no in- 
tention of invalidating their prior ordination, yet their ac- 
cepting of the Indulgence may virtually include this; and fo 
their practice may — their principles. (2.) Their 
Maſter's miſſion is only their proper, ſure and ſolid founda- 
tion, whereupon the exerciſe of their miniſtry ſhould ſubſiſt ; 
but is it not manifeſt, that the accepting of the Indulgence 
doth virtually wa that as to the miniſtry they depend upon 
the allowance of men; yea, of thoſe, who aſſume to them - 
ſelves a headſhip over the church, and a fountain-power, from 
which this exercife muſt natively flow, and be derived. (z.) 
Theſe reſtraints of preaching the goſpel were not invincible 
phyſically, nor morally ; neither were any ſuch reſtraints, as 
ſuch, formally removed, nor a'pure permiſſion granted. But 
the Indulgence contained an authoritative enjoining and war- 
ranting, as alſo a qualifying, reſtricting, and regulating the 
exerciſe of the miniſtry; and all this in proſecution and con- 
firmation of an uſurped ſupremacy; and this was a far other 
thing, than a removal de fats of a former reſtraint. Now 
their ſubjection unto this encroachment, teſtificd by their ac- 
cepting of the Indulgence, ſo conveyed, is much more, than 


the acceptance of the benefit of a bare eee And - 
eir miniſtry, with- 


know, that they might have exerciſed t c 
ut this Indulgence, to the glory of God, the edification of 
the body, the confirmation of the principles of truth, con- 


cerning the miniſtry, the defeating of the corrupt Eraſtian 


deſigns of the injuriouſly encroaching magiſtrates, and to the 


offence and ſcandal of no perſon. (4.) Though they do not 
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yet, by their accepting of the Indulgence, ſo conveyed, as is 
ſaid, they may virtually and upon the matter acknowledge 
this: and their plain declaration to purge themſelves, will 
but a contradiction to, and a condemnation of their own ' 
deed, becauſe the impoſer can only put a ſenſe and gloſs up- 
on his own injunctions; and the granter of a warrant and 
favour, on the ſame ; and in his ſenſe it is, at leaſt virtually, 
accepted by all, who accept of it, if plain dealing be wes . 
and J ſuppoſe miniſters, while dealing with the council, 
ſhould not walk upon fallacies, or mental reſerves, or on what 
is equivalent. | 

0bj. 18. The accepting of the Indulgence did import no. 
ſubjecting of the miniſtry to mens arbitrary diſpoſal, but on- 
ly a ſubjecting of the perſons, or rather an acknowledgment, 
that the perſons are already in ſubjection, which by our long 
flence and ſufferings is too apparent: But if we have hither- 
to thus contentedly acknowledged this, to the reſtraint of our 
miniſtry, ſhall we now be ſo unhappy, as to wrangle about 
it, in prejudice of a relaxation? Anſu. (1.) The act of In- 
dulgence did not only mention miniſters repairing to ſuch or 
ſuch places; but ſpoke likewiſe of the exerciſe of their mini- 
ſtry, which it allowed them, and for which preſcribed ſeveral 
rules and injunctions, limiting and regulating them, in the 
ſame; and though this did comprehend a ſubjeCtion of their 
perſons alſo; yet it is by virtue of a prior ſubjection of their 
miniſtry, as being made liable to puniſhment for not obſerving 
the rules and injunctions preſcribed. (2.) Theſe ſufferings in- 
deed declared a ſubjection of their perſons ; but their ſilence 
ſhall be found (J fear) to have done more; and their former 
lin can be no ground to juſtify their preſent practice, in ac- 
cepting of this Indulgence, which inſtead of being a relaxa- 
tion, is a further wreathing of the yoke about our necks. _ 


4 wvindication of ſuch as ſcruple to hear and own the indulged, 


Onſidering what is ſaid above, both in the relation, and 
in the reaſons againſt the accepting of the Indulgence, 
whereby the manifold iniquity thereof is manifeſted, it might 
leem wholly unneceſſary and ſuperfluous to vindicate ſuch, - 
43, beginning to diſcover the evil thereof, do ſeruple to look 
upon thoſe, who are ſet over them by the council, as their 

miniſters, ſet over them by the Holy Ghoſt ; ſeeing it may 

her ſeem ſtrange,” that any, who adhere to our former 
| | 88 N | principles, 
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principles, are of another en e and that conſcientious 
perſons did not from the beginning withdraw from them: 
Yet for ſatisfaction to all (fo far as is poſſible) the grounds 
of our vindication of ſuch ſhall be propoſed, in a few queſtions, 
Only it would be premitted, in what ſenſe we take the 
queſtion: And therefore, (1.) I do not make this the queſ. 
tion, Whether or not theſe indulged miniſters, are true mi- 
niſters of the goſpel, or ought, in any caſe, to be acknow. 
ledged, and looked upon as ſuch; for in order to our vindi- 

cation of ſuch, who withdraw from them, it is not neceſſa 
to aſſert this; for in order to the vindication of ſuch as with. 
draw from the prelates curates, as we do not, ſo we uſe not 

to ſay, That they are not miniſters, knowing that by ſayin 
this, we are engaged conſequently to ſay, that all the chil- 
dren, whom they have baptized, are yet unbaptized ; and 
that all their miniſterial acts are null. Nor (2) thall I make 
this the queſtion, Is it not imply unlawful to hear them! 
For in order to vindicate the withdrawers from the curates, 
we need not aſſert this, knowing that much more is requir- 
ed to make an action ſimply ſinful, than to make it inexpe- 
dient, or unlawful; and if it were granted, that the hearing 
or owning of the indulged, as matters now ſtand, were un- 
lawful, or inexpedient, the withdrawers would be ſufficient - 
ly vindicated. Nor (3.) do I propoſe this queſtion, Whether 
or not, they may lawfully be heard, at any time, or in any 
circumſtances; as for example, if there were no other to be 
heard in all Scotland? For i judge, if no other were to be 
heard in all Scotland, . the prelates curates, many would 
not ſcruple to hear ſuch of them, as were not openly flagiti- 
ous and profane, or notoriouſly ignorant: who, as matters 
now ſtand, do, and that with approbation. (4.) I do not 
think, that ſuch as are againſt this withdrawing, will ſay, 


that it is neceſſary, that theſe indulged be heard and coun- ſuc 
tenanced, at all times and occaſions; and that never, or in pri 
no caſe, ſuch as are under them, may go and hear others, . 
ſeeing this was always allowed and permitted in our beſt times. of 

But I ſhall ſimply propoſe the queſtion thus: Whether ing 
may not people lawfully, as the caſe now ſtandeth, withdraw wi 
from thoſe indulged, whom the council hath ſet over them tu: 
by the Indulgence ; or are they to own them, and ſubmit tu: 
unto them, as over them in the Lord, and as ſet over them, in 
to be their paſtars and overſeers, by the Holy Ghoſt ; even ur; 


when there are others, againſt whom ſuch exceptions canal 
| | : ; 
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be made, as againſt tem, and whom the Lord doth own and 
countenance in a remarkable and wonderful manner, to be 
heard ? Or, whether are ſuch to be condemned, or approven 
and vindicated, who look upon themſelves, as called of God 
to bear witneſs againſt all the ſinful uſurpations, manifeſt in 
the Indulgence, and the many evils, in the accepting of it, 
and in the now acting by virtue thereof, by withdrawing 
from ſuch, that they may hear and coutitenance others, who 
preach upon Chrilt's call, and not according to man's order, 
but contrary thereto ? | 

This being the queſtion, one might think it ſtrange, that 
there ſhould be any neceſſity to vindicate ſuch, as now with- 
draw, conGdering what is ſaid above: Yet in order hereunto, 
I ſhall but, in a few words, propoſe theſe following queſtions, 
to the conſideration of any, who are of another judgment in 
this matter. As, a 

1. Seeing by what is ſaid under our firſt head of arguments, 
it is manifeſt, that the indulged, in and by the accepting of 
the Indulgence, have wronged our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who is 
only Head of the church, and King in Zion; and that in nine 
ſeveral particulars: (every one of which might be made uſe 
of, as a ſeveral argument, to our preſent purpoſe.) How can 
any blame ſuch, as, out of tenderneſs to the royal preroga- 
tives of-Jeſus Chriſt, ſcruple to own and hear them as for- 
merly ? 5 

2 {RO by the accepting of this Indulgence, the indulg- 
ed have receded from our preſbyterian principles, and wrong- 
ed the intereſt and privileges of the church, which Chriſt, 
her only King, hath granted to her; and that in five ſeveral 
_ particulars (out of which particular arguments might be 
framed ſeverally) as is clear by what is ſaid under our 2d 
head of arguments. How unreaſonable is it to condemn 
ſuch as, out of a tender care to adhere to their preſbyterian 
principles, dare not own and hear ſuch as formerly ? 

3. Seeing in ten particulars, mentioned under our 3d head 
of arguments, it is made mantfeſt, that the indulged, by accept- 
ing of the Indulgence, have, upon the matter, homologated the 
wicked ſupremacy in church affairs, whereby our Lord is vir- 
tually dethroned, and his church utterly robbed of her ſpiri- 
tual power and privileges: How can we condemn ſuch, who, 
in deteſtation of that ſupremacy, and uſurped power, with- 
draw from them? FO | [9 

4. Seeing by our principles, the free election and call of 
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the people, giveth ground to the relation that a paſtor hay}, | 


to a flock, as his charge, and is the way how the Holy Ghoſt 
ſetteth men over flocks in ordinary: How can theſe be oblig. 
ed to own ſuch for their paſtors, whom they never called, 
nor had freedom freely to ele and call? And this is the 
caſe of not a few, yea in reality the caſe of all, who had e. 
thers, than ſuch, as had been their paſtors before, ſet over 
them; for as for that image of a call, we have ſaid enough 
above, and particularly under our 4th head of arguments, to 
ſhew that it was of no force, and imported rather a proſtitut- 
ing of that ordinance and inſtitution to be ſubfervient to the 
corrupt deſigns of men, than favoured of true tenderneſs un- 
to the ordinance of Chriſt, which ſhould have led the way, 
in an orderly ſettlement, and not have been trailed at the 
heels of the council's order, with which in all common ſenſe, 
it was incompatible, except by way of acknowledging and 
homologating the council's uſurpation. . 

5. Seeing as is clear from the ſeven particulars, mention- 
ed under our 515 head of arguments, the indulged, in their 
accepting of the Indulgence, have fortified and eſtabliſhed 
Eraſtianiſm, and Eraſtian tenets ; how ſhall we condemn ſuch 
as withdraw from them, and rather hear and own ſuch as 
adhere by their practice to former principles? 

6. When we conbder the twelve particulars mentioned 
under our 6th head of arguments, (ſeveral of which might be 
here made uſe of, as diſtin arguments, if we deſigned not 
brevity) whereby it was made manifeſt, how the indulged, 
in accepting of the Indulgence, have acted to the great pre- 
judice of the church; how can we imagine, that ſuch are to 
be condemned, who withdraw from them, and countenance 
ſuch, as are ſeeking and promoting its good, in the way, 
countenanced and approven of God ? {+ > 

7. If we impartially conſider the twelve particulars, men- 
tioned under our 7th head of arguments, (ſeveral of which 
alſo might be adduced here, as diſtin arguments) whereby 
it appeared, how theſe indulged, in their accepting of the 
Indulgence, have wronged our cauſe, and departed from the 
grounds, upon which our church is ſuffering ; we will ſee 
cauſe of approving ſuch, as withdraw from them, as matters 
now ſtand. * r 

8. Seeing by what is ſaid, it is manifeſt, that the entry 
of the indulged unto their preſent places and ſtations, is not 
conſonant, but repugnant to our former doctrine, my 
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and practices, owned ſince the reformation, and confirmed 


by our oaths, vows, covenants and ſolemn engagements; be- 
ſides the teſtimonies given thereunto by the ſufferings of our 
predeceſſors, and by our own ſufferings; can we blame and 
condemn ſuch, who dare not own them, as lawfully entered 
mto theſe yp. ht 07 N 

9. Seeing the indulged have, by the accepting of the In- 
dulgence, and acting by virtue thereof, in ſo far, departed 
from former principles and practices; and a difference ought 
to he put betwixt them and other miniſters, Who, through 
grace, have hitherto been preſerved: from ſtepping aſide, 
whether to prelacy, or to Eraſtianiſm, in their practices; 
who can condemn {ſuch as withdraw from the one, and adhere 
to the other ? 1 | 
+ 10. Is there not a great difference betwixt the ground, 
whereupon the indulged do preſently exerciſe their miniſtry z 
and the ground whereupon formerly, before they embraced 
the Indulgence, they did, and others to this day do, exerciſe 
it? Or ſhall we ſay, that it is all one, whether miniſters have 
the miniſterial proteſtative miſhon unto ſuch or ſuch places, 
over which they are ſet, from preſbyteries, authorized there» 
unto by Chriſt, which ſometimes they had; or have it from 
the magiſtrate, noways thereunto authorized by Chriſt, as 
now they have it only? And if there be a difference, how 
can any condemn thoſe who cannot now own them as they 
did formerly ? ' 1 M44 

11. Seeing the difference betwixt theſe two ways mens 
tioned, is great, and ſeeing they cannot be compounded in 
one, nor lawtully made ſubordinate, the one to the other, is 
it not undeniable, that theſe indulged, betaking themſelves 
now to the magiſtrate's miſſion, as they have done, have up- 
on the matter, renounced their former miſhon, which they 
had from preſbyteries, acting miniſterially under Chrilt ? 
And if fo, can people be condemned who do not, nor cannot, 
own and countenance them, as formerly they did? | 

12. It being apparent from what is ſaid above, on ſeveral oc- 
eaſrons, that, as the indulged did deliberately ſhun to ſay, that 
they had their miniſtry only of Chriſt, ſo they do now act and. 
exerce the ſame, as receiving it not alone from Chriſt, by the 
miniſterial conveyance of the power and authority to exerce 
it, which Chriſt hath ordained; but either as receiving it 
from the magiſtrate alone, (and if ſo, they cannot be loakeQ 
upon as Chriſt's ſervants, but as the magiſtrate's ſervants ) 
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or from Chriſt and the magiſtrate, as collateral heads ary 
fountains of church power; (but thus to ſpeak were blaf. 
phemy ;) or from the magiſtrate, as directly ſubordinate 
to Chriſt; (which is the ground of all Arminian Erz- 
ſtianiſm.) How can men be accounted tranſgreſſors, who 
in conſcience cannot own them, as formerly they did, when 
they acted and exerciſed their miniſtry, as receiving it alone 
from Chriſt, by the miniſterial conveyance of the power and 
authority thereto, through the hands of his ſervants thereun- 
to appointed ? 

13. Is there no difference to. be put betwixt ſuch as exer- 
ciſe the miniſtry in ſubordination unto, and in a dependence 
upon the council, as being their curates, and as accountable 
to them; and others, who, as they are ſubordinate unto, ſo 
they own their dependence only upon Chriſt, in the way he 
bach preſcribed, receiving inſtructions only from him, in his 

mted way, to regulate them in the exerciſe of their mi. 
niſtry, and hold themſelves accountable only to him, in that 
way!? And ſeeing it is manifeſt, that there is a very great 

ifference, who can condemn ſuch as withdraw from the in- 
dulged, who have their inſtructions, to regulate them in the 
exerciſe of the miniſtry, from the council, (as was manifeſted 
above) as accountable only to them, and to ſuch as they are 
directly ſubordinate unto; that is, the king; and not from 
Chriſt Jeſus, as only Head of the kirk? 

14. Seeing by receiving the Indulgence, with their inſtruc» 
tions, &c. the indulged do, upon the matter, recognoſce z 
. ſupreme head-power over the church, and church affairs, in 
the magi” rates, to the denying of Chriſt's ſole Headſhip, and 
dethroniifg of him (as hath been, on ſeveral occaſions, cleare 
ed above) how can ſuch be condemned, who ſcruple to own 
them, in that caſe, or to countenance them, while they act ſa? 

15. Seeing the indulged, being ſet over the people, ſpeci- 
ally defigned and appointed them by the council's order, and 
not in the way appointed by Chriſt, cannot be ſaid to be ſet 
over theſe people, as their overſeers, by the Holy Ghoſt ; (as 
hath been evidenced above ;) how can ſuch be blamed, who 
cannot own them, as their overſeers, and as made overſeers 
to them by the Holy Ghoſt ? 3 
156. Seeing we have made it manifeſt above, that the entry 
of the indulged hath a-manifold relation. unto the uſurped 
fupremacy, in church affairs; and that, as it floweth there- 
from, is ſecured thereby, and dependeth in its legal being 
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thereupon, as its charter; ſo it contributeth to the ſtrength» 
ening, ſecuring and encouraging of the uſurpation, and ſeeing 
this 12 and ſacrilegious uſurpation of the ativos 
royal of our Lord Jeſus, and ſubverſion of the rights and pri- 
vileges of the church, is the top - point of all our defection, 
and the centre, into which all the lines of our apoſtaſy con- 
cur and agree; can any, who would not join in this defec- 
non, and have a proportionable part of the guilt charged up- 
on them, give countenance and approbation unto thoſe in- 
dulged, whoſe entry is ſo near a kin unto that ſupremacy? 
Or can any, who deſire to be free of all compliance with this 
abominable evil, carry towards thoſe, who are now [et over 
them by virtue of the ſupremacy, as formerly? ＋ 

17. The ſupremacy now regnant, and the grand national 
fn, being ſuch an evil, as all, that would be kept free of the 
plagues, that the fame will bring upon the land, muſt, in 
their places and ſtations, bear witneſs againſt the ſame; and 
feeing common people have no other way patent or practi- 
cable for them, to give this plain and honeſt teſtimony againſt 
this hainous uſurpation, in any public manner, but by with- 
drawing from fuch, as are ſet over them by virtue of thie 
uſurped power; can thoſe be condemned, who, out of con- 
ſcience of their duty, zeal to Chriſt's prerogatives, care to 
keep their garments unſpotted with public regnant evils 5 and 
out of a defire to mind their duty, in this day of ſo general a 
defection, do withdraw from the indulged, in order to the 
giving of this public teſtimony, in their place and tation ? 

18. Seeing by the particulars, mentioned under our 875 
head of arguments, it is manifeſt, that the accepters of this 
Indulgence have thereby contributed to the ſtrengthening of 
the hands of prelates and prelacy, which all are obliged, by 
their covenants, to endeavour, in their places and ſtations, to 
extirpate ; how can ſuch be condemned, who withdraw from 
them, while ſtanding thus in a contributing poſture ? ; 

19. As upon the one hand, the diſowning of the eurates 
is a diſowning of the prelates and their power; and a coun- 


tenancing of them by hearing them, and ſubmitting to their 


miniſtry is accounted by all (as indeed it is) a countenanci 
of prelacy ; is not alſo, upon the other hand, an owning o 
the indulged, and a ſubmitting to them and their miniſtry, a 
ſubmitting to the ſupremacy ; 1 (as is above cleared and 
confirmed) the curates (at leaſt ſuch as were ordained mini- 
et before the re · eſtabliſhment of prelacy, and have ſubmic- 
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ted thereto) do no more depend upon prelacy, as to the preſent 
exerciſe of their miniſtry, than the indulged do depend upon 
the ſupremacy, or on the rulers, acting by virtue of the ſu. 
premacy ? | | | | | 

20. Seeing the act of Glaſgow, baniſhing miniſters from 
their own charges, cannot diſſolve the relation, that was be- 
twixt the miniſters and their flocks; how can fuch as ſtand 
ſtill related unto. their former paſtors, (which is the caſe of 
ſome) accept of others, ſet over them by the council, and not 
withal hamologate the council's deed, and declare the former 
relation utterly diffolved ? EPs. op c 

21. Seeing the indulged, in accepting of the Indulgence, 
have in ſeveral particulars violated our covenant obligations 
(as was ſhown in the 9th head of arguments, ) can any be 
blamed for withdrawing from thoſe, who have ſa entered, in 
this day, when God is abqut to plead with the land, for a 
broken covenant ? ESC oe 

22. If all be obliged. to reſiſt and withſtand Eraſtianiſm, 


by the ſolemn engagement to duties; what leſs can be ex- 


pected of common people, in their private ſtations, in order 
to an anſwerable walking unto this engagement, than a with 
drawing from ſuch as are ſet over them by a power purely 
Eraſtian? And can ſuch be thought to mind their engages» 
ment in this particular, who willingly comply with the Eraſ. 
tian command and injunction, and accept of ſuch as are ſet 
over them by an Eraſtian order? | 
23. Seeing the indulged, in accepting of the Indulgence, 
have receded from, our principles, and wronged our cauſe (as 
is undeniable by the twelve particulars, mentioned under our 
7th head of arguments,) can they be juſtly condemned, whg 
now withdraw from them? - © © 
224. Seeing by accepting of the Indulgence, the indulged 
have highly prejudged the good of our church (as is manifeſt 
from the twelve particulars, mentioned under our 6th head 
of arguments,) how can ſuch be condemned, who refuſe to 
countenance them, while thus ſtated in and by the Indulgence? 
25. Seeing, as was cleared aboye, the Indulgence was de- 
viſed of purpoſe to annul all field and houſe meetings; and 
ſeeing it cannot be denied, that theſe field and houſe meet- 
ings, being ſo eminently countenaneed of the Lord, are alfs 
to” be countenanced of men; can any ſay, that they, over 
whom the indulged are ſet by the council, are not obliged to 
withdraw from them; and not withal ſay, that they are not 
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obliged to wait upon theſe bleſſed meetings, though thereby 


the miniſter and other people, ſhould be much di:couraged ? 
And would not this be a manifeſt homologating and concur- 


ring with the council, in carrying on of this wicked deſign ? 


And how can ſuch be condemned, who withdraw from them, 
who have, in accepting of the Indulgence, acted ſo prejudi- 


_ cially unto theſe bleſſed meetings, as is evidenced in our 11th 


head of arguments ? | 
26. Seeing it is undeniable, and daily experience doth 
confirm it, that an admirably rich bleſſing attendeth the la- 
bours of ſuch, as preach contrary to man's law, upon Chriſt's 
ſole warrant and allowance; what cruelty to ſouls were it te 
ſay, that they, who have none to preach to them, but ſuch as 
the council (none of the beſt diſcerners of miniſterial gifts, 
nor endowed with power from Chriſt for that end, to try the 
ualifications of miniſters) hath ſet over them, muſt not with- 
draw from theſe, to ſeek their, food, where God is giving it 
largely, and is thereby encauraging and inviting all to come? 
We would, doubtleſs, think this hard dealing, were we, as to 
our temporal food, to be kept at a ſet ſober diet, wherein we 
found little nouriſhment, and reſtrained from going to fat- 
tening and ſtrengthening feaſts. If it be ſaid, that it is the 
peoples fault, that they grow not more under the preaching 
of ſuch as are ſet over them, I need not contradict it, for 
ſtrengthening of my argument; but only ſay, if the bleſſing 
be withheld at home, though juſtly, becauſe of fin, let the 
people go where they. may find the bleſſing of God's free 
grace, notwithſtanding of their provocations, as others have 
found it: Let them go, I ſay, where free grace may prevent 
them. Nay, I think the indulged themſelves, upon this very 
account, if they deſire (as I would hope they do) the ſpiritual 
edification of the people, ſhould beſeech and obteſt all their 
people, to ge unto theſe richly bleſſed conventicles; and de- 
fire theſe conventiclers to-come and chooſe the moſt convenient 
place, in all their bounds, for a field meeting, that their peo- 
ple might partake of the good thereof ; and this courſe (if it 
had been taken) would have, I think, endeared them more 
unto all that feared God ; and had (no doubt) prevented much 
of this animoſity that is, as I apprehend, betwixt them and 
the field preachers; for it would have defeated the deſign of 
the council, and have contributed to the carrying on of the 
work of the Lord. 22 e * 
27. Seeing all perſons ſtand obliged by their covenants, to 
| maintain 
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maintain the prerogatives of Chriſt's crown, the rights of un 
church, and preſbyterial government ; how can they, who 
would make conſcienee of the ſaid covenants, own ſuch a 
are ſet over them, not according to the principles of preſby. 
terian government, nor in compliance with the prerogatives 
of Chriſt, nor ſo as the rights of the church are ſo much 28 

etended to be obſerved, but in a way rather repugnant un- 
1 all theſe, as hath been manifeſted above? : 
28. Secing many of theſe indulged have a relation to their 
own flocks, from which they were thruſt by violence ; and 
jt will not be ſaid, that what the rulers did, in that matter, 
did uzterly annul their relation; How can they be related as 
paſtors to theſe congregations, over which they are ſet by the 
council? We do not acknowledge or juſtify pluralities. And 
if they have not the relation of paſtors unto theſe new charges, 
2 are not bound to carry, as their flock; and fo may 
awfully withdraw, and hear others, as well as them. ; 

29. Seeing it is manifeſt from what is ſaid, that the in- 
dulged, by accepting of the Indulgence, have, upon the mat- 
ter, condemned all the wreſtlings of the church of Scotland, 
from the very beginning of our reformation, againſt the E. 
raſtian uſurpations and encroachments of king and court, in 
the days of King James, who yet, in the height of his uſurp- 
ations, and arrogate ſupremacy, never did what the council 
did, in the matter of the Indulgence; he never took upon, 
him, to plant and tranſplant miniſters by himſelf, or by hit 
council immediately and only: yea, and have condemned all 
their ſufferings to bonds, baniſhment and blood, for the pri 
vileges of the church, and the crown rights of Chriſt, the 
only King in Zion; how can people be preſſed or urged to 
look on ſuch, as their lawfully ſettled miniſters, and be con- 
demned for withdrawing ? Muſt not the compliers with them 
in this, be guilty of the ſame fin of ſpitting in the faces of all 
our ancient witnefles; and ſaying, their ſufferings were fot 
triftes ? Do not they, who do more, than ever theſe were 
tempted to do, and that without the leaſt heſitation, ſay, that 
theſe ſuffered as fools? | Sv 

30. Seeing the entry of the indulged by the councit's ors 
der is ſuch, as hath not a parallel in all the Chriſtian world, 
for any thing I know; for, no where ſhall we find miniſters 
planted in particular charges, and tranſplanted from one to 
another, immediately by the magiſtrate : Yea, I doubt; if mi- 
niſters were thus placed, in the Palatinate, (now I w_ 
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d deſolate, in the righteous judgment of God,) where the 

Baia of Eraſtianiſm firſt grew up z can any blame the re- 
formed profeſſors of the church of Scotland, where that weed 
hath been caſt over the hedge, with a ſolemn vow and cove - 
nant, never to own it again, in reſenting this manner of en- 
try, by withdrawing from thoſe, that are ſet over them, in 
ſuch a ſingular and ſhameful manner ? 
31. Do we not make uſe of this argument ſt the pre; 
lates, that they are choſen, named and deputed ſolely by the 
king, notwithſtanding of that mock election, made by the 
chapter of the ſee, which muſt fall upon the perſon, nomin- 
ated by the king, or be null ? But where is the ſtrength of it 
now, when we admit of lefſer biſhops, immediately nominat - 
ed, deputed, and impowered by the council, notwithſtanding 
of that mock call by the people, and election of the ſame ſin- 
gular perſon, which was faid ſomewhere to be had ? 

32. How can any blame ſuch, as withdraw from thoſe, 
who, by entering in at the door of the Indulgence, have made 
way for the wreathing of a yoke upon the necks of the mi- 
niſtry of Scotland, in all time coming, 'to the utter ſubver- 
ſion of all miniſterial liberty, and of the freedom and privi- 
lege of the church : For, if hereafter no man ſhall be ſettled 
in a church but by the king and his council immediately, and 
every miniſter ſhall be wholly at the diſpoſal of the king and 
council, to be planted, or tranſplanted, as they pleaſe, where 
were we? And where ſhould our church liberties then be? 
And whom had we to thank for breaking the ice ? | 

33. If the parliament, that carried on the engagement, 
an. 1648, had thruſt out a number of the miniſters, and there- 
after their committee had planted them elſewhere, up and 
down the land, as they pleaſed; I would aſk ſuch as were 
miniſters, in thoſe days, and were againſt the engagement, 
or were members of the aſſembly 1649, how ſuch miniſters, 
as wiliingly would have obeyed the orders of the committee 
of eſtates, and gone thither, where they were ordered to re- 
main, had been looked upon, when the engagement to duties 
was drawn up? And whether or not lefler faults in mini- 
fters, were not puniſhed with ſimple depoſition ? If then ſuch 
« fault as this, had been ſo abominable then, ſhall it be ſo 
lovely now, that none may diſcountenance or withdraw from 
fuch perſons. as have carricd ſo, at this time ? 5 

34+ Is it not ſtrange, that people ſhall not have liberty te 
withdraw from thaſe, who by their way of entry, and carti- 
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age before the council, have given ſuch open and manifeſt 
ſcandil unto the church of God, and unto ſtrangers, unto 
foes and friends, at home and abroad, to the rulers, to the 
prelates and their curates, to good and bad; yea, unto all the 
churches of Chriſt; and have laid ſuch a ſtumbling- block be: 
fore all the poſterity z as is manifeſted above, in the 12th head 
of arguments ? | 3 ; 

35. When poor people, who have been hitherto in the 
dark, as to the evils of this Indulgence, both as to its ground, 
riſe, conveyance, tendency, and defigned end, begin now to 


get their eyes opened, and to ſee its connexion with, des 


pendence upon, and confirmation of the fearful uſurpation 
of the ſupremacy ; what a grief of heart is it to hear perſons 
pleading againſt their withdrawing from ſuch, when they ſee 
where they are, and how they cannot countenance ſuch, and 
be free of all acceſſion to the ſinful ſtrengthening and con: 
firming of the encroachments already made, and to the en- 
couraging unto a further progreſs unto the ſame evil? 

36. When there is ſuch a combination for upholding of 
this evil of the Indulgence, and ſeveral (as is reported) band - 
ing or covenanting together, to keep the Indulgence in cre. 
dit, or at leaft, net to ſpeak againſt it; how can ſuch, as are 
convinced of the dreadful evil thereof, not think themſelves 
called of God, to do their beſt againſt it? And how can any 
be urged to hear and countenance them, who are indulged; 
when the controverſy is thus flated and proſecuted, without 
being alſo urged to approve of the Indulgence, contrary to 
their light ? | 

37. Seeing the indulged, by their accepting of this Indul- 
gence, did fall from their former zeal and ſtedfaſtneſs, in 
chooſing ſuffering rather than ſin, and have, upon the matter, 
condemned what formerly they approved of, and have ap- 
proved that, which formerly they condemned, as we ſaw 
above, in the fix particulars, mentioned and explained in our 
10th head of arguments, how can thoſe be now condemned, 
who cannot own them as they did formerly? 

38. Do we not ſay, that countenancing and hearing of the 
curates is a homologating and a virtual approving of their ſin- 
ful way of entry? And ſhall not now, the countenancing and 
hearing of the curates, be a homologating and a virtual ap- 
proving of their ſinful way of entry? How then can ſuch be 


condemned, who, out of a deſire to be kept free of this fin, 


dare not countenance or hear them as formerly ? . 4 
39. 
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29. I would gladly know one argument that can be made 
uſe of to condemn now, as matters ſtand, withdrawing from 
and refuſing to hear the indulged, that eithet hath not been, 
or may not yet be, with equal force, made uſe of, to prove it 
vnlawful to withdraw from, and to refuſe to hear the eſta- 
bliſhed curates? And ſeeing now none dart condemn ſuch 
as withdraw from the curates; why ſhall theſe be condemn- 
ed who withdraw from the indulged?  __ e 
40. When the queſtion is now ſo ſtated, by and among 
the people, as that countenancing and hearing of the indulged, 
is looked upon, as an approving of the Indulgence itſelf, the 
people not knowing the uſe and practice of metaphyſical di- 
ſtinftions ; how can ſuch be urged to hear and countenance 
them, who, by ſo doing, muſt look upon themſelves, as ap- 
proving what otherwiſe they condemn, contrary to Rom. 
xiv. 22, 23 7 | 3 
Many more arguments may be gathered out of the ſeveral 
particulars, we mentioned above, under the ſeveral heads of 
arguments z but t ſhall ſatisfy ourſelves with theſe, at pre- 
ſent, leaving the underſtanding reader to make his dn uſe 
of the reſt, that are not made uſe of here. Nd Rog 
For further ſatisfaction, in this matter, to fuch as would 
have formal arguments, I ſhall only ſay, That by what argu- 
ments, principally, we vindicate tht people's withdrawing 
from the curates, by the ſame, mufatis mutandis, by chang» 
ing or adding ſuch words, as muſt be changed or added, we 
ſhall be able to vindicate the people's withdrawing from 
the indulged. I ſaw lately a Vindication of the perſecute@ : 
miniſter and prefeſſors in Scotland, written by a faithful mini- 
ſter of Chriſt, now in glory; and found that the chief of 
theſe arguments, what he made ufe, to vindicate the peo- 
ple's withdrawing from the curates were applicable to the 
queſtion now under debate, concerning the hearing or with- 
drawing from the indulged, as I ſhall make appear by theſe 
inſtances. | | 
His firſt argument, p. 75. was this. They who have no 
juſt authority, nor right td officiate fixedly, in this church, 
as the proper paſtors of it, ought not to be received, but 
withdrawi from. But the prelates and their adherents the 
curates (add, for eur caſe, the indulged) have no juſt autho-—- 
rity or right to officiate in this church; as her proper paſtors. 
Therefore they ought not to be received, but withdrawn from. 
All the debate is about the minor, which he thys maketh good. 
91 They 
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They who have entered into, and do officiate fixedly in this 
ehurch, without her authority and conſent, have no juſt au- 
thority or right ſo to do.“ But the prelates and their curates 
(add, the indulged) have entered into this church, and do of- 
ficiate therein, without her authority and conſent. There- 
fore they have no juſt authority. The firſt propoſition (ſaith 
he, and we with him) is clear; and we ſuppoſe, will not be 
gainſaid by our antagoniſts; ſeeing the power of miſſion, of 
calling and of ſending of ordinary 2 paſtors, is only in the 
church, and not in any other, as all divines do aſſert. The ſe. 
cond is evident from matters of fact; for there was no church 
judicatory called, or convocated, for bringing of prelates in. 
to the church; (add, nor for ſettling of the indulged over their 
reſpective charges) all was done immediately by the king and 
acts of parliament (add, as of the council) without the 
church. A practice wanting a precedent in this, and (for 
any thing we know) in all other churches. 

He propoſeth an objection in behalf of the curates, p. 78, 
which I know the indulged will uſe for themſelves, viz. They 
have entered by the church. And his anſwer will ſerve us, 
which is this. This we deny. The contrary is clear, from 
conſtant practice; for the curates (add, the indulged) came 
in upon congregations, only by the biſhop and patron (add, 
in our caſe, only by the council and fn ) who are not the 
church, nor have any power from her, for what they do, in 
this: All their right and power is founded upon, and deriv- 
ed from the ſupremacy, and acts of parliament, and not from 
the church; in which the biſhop (add, the council) acts as 
the king's delegate and ſubſtitute, only impowered thereto by 
his law (add, letter) ; ſo that the curates (add, the indulged) 
having and deriving all their power from the prelates (add, 
the council) cannot have the ſame from the church ; none 
gives what he hath not. But, 2. The prelates (add, the coun- 
cil) not being, the lawful governing church, any that enter 
congregations by them, cannot be ſaid to enter by the church. 
Read the reſt there. | 

His ſecond argument is propoſed, p. 79, 80. thus. Thoſe 
that receive and derive their church power from, and are ſu- 
bordinate, in its exerciſe, to another head than Chriſt Jeſus, 

ould not be received and ſubjected to, as the miniſters of 
Chriſt, in his church. But the prelates and their curates 
ee the indulged) do receive and derive their church power 

om, and are ſubordinate, in its exerciſe, to another head 
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than Chriſt Jeſus. Therefore they ought not to be receiv- 
ed, c. The firſt propoſition will not be denied: He prov- 
eth the ſecond thus. Thoſe officers in the church, profeſſing 
themſelves ſuch, that derive their church power from, and 
are ſubordinate, in its exerciſe, to a power truly architectonic 
and ſupreme in the church, beſide Chriſt, do derive their 

ower from, and are ſubordinate, in its exerciſe, to another 
head than Chriſt Jeſus. But ſo it is, that prelates and their 
curates (add, the indulged) do derive their church power from, 
and are ſubordinate, in its exerciſe, to a power truly architec- 
tonic and ſupreme in the church, beſide Chriſt. Therefore, &c. 
The major 1s evident; for whoever hath a ſupreme architec- 
tonic power in and over the church, muſt be a head to the 
ſame, and the fountain of all church power. The minor is 
clear from the act of reſtitution (add, the act explicatory of the. 


ſupremacy. } | 


His third argument, p. 8. is long: I ſhall cut it ſhort thus, 
that it may ſerve our cafe. If churches required by law (or 
act of council) to ſubmit to prelates, and to their curates (or, 
to the indulged) thus thruſt in upon them, had their own 
paſtors, ſet over them, conform to God's word; then it is no 
ſinful ſeparation, for churches, in adhering to their miniſters, 
not to receive, or ſubmit to the prelates and their curates (or, 
to the indulged.) But the former is true. Therefore, Cc. 
The truth of the. majar is founded on this, that the obliga- 
tion betwixt paſtor and people ſtandeth, notwithſtanding of 
the magiſtrate's act. And the minor is true, (I ſuppoſe) as 
ſome CG, over which the indulged were placed by the 
council. | 

His fourth argument, p. go. will ſerve us; it is thus. The 
way of the curates (indulged) entering into congregations, 
puts a bar on our ſubjection to them, that we dare not to. 
own them, for the lawful paſtors of the church; for as their 
entry is without the church, and the way that Chriſt hath 
ſettled in his houſe for that end; ſo they have come in on 
congregations, in ways, which we judge corrupt, and with- 
out all warrant from the word of God, and the practice of 
the primitive times. In the ſearch of ſcripture and pure an- 
tiquity, we find, that ordination (add, and proteſtative mit- 
ſion) by miniſters, the election and call of the people, was 
the way, by which miniſters entered into congregations, and 
not the inſtitution and collation of the biſhop (add, nor the 
warrant and allowance of 7 magiſtrate ) nor the preſenta» 

| ak tion 
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tion of patrons. He addeth, 1. This way of their entry by 
the biſhop's inſtitution and collation (add, the council's war- 
rant and order) doth ſuppone that their ordination (add, po- 
teſtative miſſion ) doth not ſufficiently impower them to the 
exerciſe of the miniſtry, (add, in that particular charge ) with- 
out a further licenſe, which is contrary to the end of ordina- 
tion, and the nature of the miniſterial power, that by virtue 


of its ends, and the command of Chriſt, doth bind the per- 


{on, inveſted therewith, to its exerciſe, &c. 2. The patron's 
preſentation, as it takes away the people's right of election, 
ſo it ſuppones ordination to give no right to the maintenance, 
or at leaſt ſuſpends it, cc. | | 
His fifth argument is, P. 91. thus framed, and may ſerve 
us, as to ſome. Many congregations, into which the curates 
(add, the indulged) are entered, are under a ſtanding obliga- 
tion to their former paſtors ; not enly on the account of the 
_ paſtoral relation betwixt them, but for the engagements they 
came under to ſuch, in their call and reception of them; 
which is not diſſolved by any thing we have yet ſeen: Sure 
we are, the magiſtrate cannot do it, &c. TI hope, I need not, 
in reference to the indulged, mention what followeth, in an- 
ſwering of the objection, taken from Solomon's removing of 
r F . 
His ſixth argument, p. 94. is this: If congregations have 
a juſt right and power of electing and calling of their mini- 
ſters; then thoſe that come in upon them without this, are 
not to be eſteemed their paſtors, nor to be ſubjected to, as 
fuch, by congregations, but to be withdrawn from. But here 
r TEL 
His ſeventh argument, p. 95. is this: Hearing of, ſubmit- 
ting to, and receiving of ordinances from the curates alone 
(add, the indulged) and not ſrom others, as is enjoined by law, 
and required, as the ſign of our compliance with and ſub- 
jecting to the preſent laws, bringing in and eſtabliſhing of 
prelacy (add, Eraſtianiſm and the ſupremacy) and other cor- 
ruptions, which we dare not own. Hearing and receiving 
ordinances from ſuch, hath a twofold bar put upon it to us; 
an unqualified inſtrument or object; and the reſpe& that by 
the law it is made to have to the corruptions obtruded upon 
this church, as the ſign of our compliance with and ſubjec- 
tion to theſe. The command of God about hearing doth 
eonltitute' the object and inſtrument (what and whom) 
we ſhould hear: As we are not to hear al _— 
E 0 F Oh Vo ET EDS „„ pt 
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but theſe that are ſound, ſo we are not to hear and receive 
all that pretend to come in Chriſt's name, but thoſe of whoſe 
miſſion we have ſome rational evidence, at leaſt, againſt 
which we have no juſt exceptions. This, as to the curates, 
_ the indulged) is made out by the former arguments. 

ut beſide this, the ſign appointed and determined by law, 
and required of all in this church, is, that they not only 
withdraw from, and do not hear the ejected and non - con- 
form miniſters ; but that they hear and ſubmit to miniſters, 
that comply with, and enter into this church, by prelates 
(add, or by the council) which to us maketh hearing, and re- 
ceiving of ordinances from them, a practical Ar of, 
and compliance with prelacy (add, Eraſtianiſm and the ſu- 
premacy) and other corruptions contained in the law, for 
ſuch is the connexion betwixt the ſign and the thing ſignified, 
that he that yields to give the ſign, doth, in all rational con- 
ſtruction, approve the thing ſignified. 

Theſe are his principal arguments, uſed in defence of ſuch 
as cannot go to hear, and ſubject to the curates ; and whether 
they will not as forcibly conclude againſt hearing of and 
ſubjecting to the indulged, the reader is free to judge. 


Objectiont enſwered. 


F any ſhould object, whether in behalf of the curates, or 
in behalf of the indulged, That they are miniſters of the 
oſpel, and therefore are to be heard, and ordinances ſhould 

be received from them; for the miniſterial power giveth to 

the perſons, inveſted therewith, not only a right to preach 
the word, and diſpenſe ordinances, and maketh their acts va- 

lid ; but it, binds them to the doing of thoſe, and all others 

to ſubmit to them, in the exerciſe of their power; as is ap- 

parent in all relations, and the mutual duties, that the per- 
ſons under them owe to one another: So that if miniſters be 
bound to preach the goſpel, and diſpenſe its ordinances, the 
people muſt likewiſe be obliged to hear, and receive ordinances 
from them. To this objection he anſwereth, (and we with him, 
2s to the caſe now in queſtion) denying the conſequence : For, 

(1.) The true ſtate of the queſtion is, whether we ſhould re- 

ceive and ſubmit to them, as the lawfully called and appro- 

priate paſtors of this church; which for the former reaſons 
we deny; for although intruders upon the church be mini- 
gers; yet their intruſion puts a ſufficient bar on peoples re- 
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ception of and ſubmiſſion to them: wherefore in ſo far as 
hearing and receiving of ordinances from prelatical miniſters 
(add, indulged) 1s, in our caſe, an acknowledgment of this, 
we refuſe it. (2.) Peoples obligation to ſubmiſſion to mini- 
ſters, doth not immediately flow from the being of the mi- 
niſterial power and authority, in thoſe clothed therewith, 
there are beſide this, other t ings that muſt concur, to the 
cauſing of this obligatian, which, if they be wanting, will 
make it void, or, at leaſt, ſuſpend it, &c. 

If it be further objected, in favours of the indulged, that 
eminent and worthy Mr. Livingſtoun, though he ſaith much 
againſt the Indulgence, in his letter to his pariſhioners; yet 
he adviſeth them ſometime to hear Mr. John Scat, who was 
indulged. I anſwer, I ſhall readily grant, that ſeveral were 
in the dark, at the firſt, in the matter, either through want 
of full information concerning many circumſtances, which, 


if known, would have given greater light in the matter; or 


through ignorance of the real deſign of the rulers, which 
afterward came more and more to light ; ar through a fear 
that field meetings ſhould either ceaſe, or be utterly ſuppreſ- 
ſed; and therefore judged it more ſafe for people to hear the 
indulged, than either to hear none, or none but the curates. 
And though I do not certainly know, which of theſe grounds 
moved that eminent ſeer and ſervant of Chriſt, to adviſe ſo; 
yet, conſidering that in all that letter (to my remembrance) 
he doth not ſpeak of their going to the field meetings (which 
I ſuppoſe none, that knew him, will think that he was an e- 
nemy unto,) I am apt to think, that the apprehenſion he had 
of the ceaſing of the field meetings, at leaſt, in that part of 
the country (in which, I doubt there had been any, or many, 
at leaſt, before his writing of that letter) did move him, to 
adviſe them ſometimes to \ Fae that indulged perſon, as judg- 


ing he would not pervert them by his doctrine, but would 
give free and faithful teſtimonies unto the truth, and againſt 
all public corruptions. Further, I ſuppoſe, it is well enough 
known, that at the firſt, not a few miniſters were in the dark, 
as to the queſtion of hearing of the curates, and upon one 


ground or other, did not perceive, that people were called of 
God to withdraw from the obtruded hirelings, and ſo durſt not 
- poſitively adviſe thereunto; who now, I hope, will be as loath 
to adviſe people to forſake other occaſions, and go hear the cu- 

- rates. 


ing that better, than that they ſhould hear none, or none but 
that wretch, who was obtruded upon them; and as ſuppoſ- 
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rates. And What wonder if the matter was ſo, as to the in- 
dulged, ſeven or eight years ago? Ges 

O6j. 3- But, till of late, that ſome few inconſiderate per- 
ſons, took this in their heads, to preach againſt the Indulgence, 
and to cry out againſt the unlawfulneſs of hearing of the in- 
dulged, as if that had been the only thing neceſſary; for 
which many even of the non - indulged are offended with them, 
there was not ſo much as a mutter heard, but people heard 
the indulged without ſcruple, and were edified by their mini- 
ftry. Anfw. The curates might alledge the ſame, as well as 
the indulged; but, as it would not help them, ſo I ſup- 
poſe, it cannot well help the indulged. Whether theſe per- 
ſons be conſiderate or inconſiderate, I. am not fit to judge; 


to their own Maſter they ſtand, or fall; only I wiſh, that ſuch 


who call them inconſiderate, would examine their grounds, 
and remember that, judge net leſt ye be judged, &c. If this 
be founded upon ſome expreſſions of theirs (whether true or 
falſe, I know not) I wiſh that the expreſſions of others gave 
not ground for the ſame judgment. I know, not a few are 
offended with them; but conſidering what is ſaid above, con- 
cerning the ſinfulneſs of the Indulgence, &c. I dare not be 
offended with them; (and I would fain hope, that ſecond 
thoughts of the matter ſhall work a change on theſe brethren) 
but muſt rather bleſs the Lord on their behalf, and judge 
them worthy of praiſe, who, over the belly of ſo many diſ- 
couragements, did ſet the trumpet to their mouth, to ſhew 
Scotland, and the miniſtry, and people thereof, that great ſin: 
and this, I know, is conſiſtent with their inſiſting upon the 
one thing neceſſary; which I hope alſo their practice declar- 
eth, and the fruits of their labour proclaim. But as to the long 
ſilence that hath been, I ſhall ſay little; yet it is known, that 
at the very beginning, people were calling the indulged the 
councils curates; and how it came, that this ſpark did not 
break forth into a general flame, I ſhall not enquire ; acqui- 
eſcing in this, that the Lord had a further diſcovery to make: 
For, had the firſt ten, who were indulged, been thus diſ- 
countenanced we had ſeen no more accepting of that ſuppoſed 
favour ; yea, the firſt aecepters had quickly ſhaken that oner- 
ous favour off their ſhoulders. It may be alſo, that ſome _ 
ſuppreſſed their judgment, concerning the not hearing of 

theſe indulged, or did not countenance any ſuch motion, 
when made, either out of a prepoſterous affection and ten- 
derneſs to the brethren, whom they honoured and much e- 
{teemed, 
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ſeemed, and that deſervedly, for their eminent endowments, 
znd ſometimes uſefulneſs unto the church; or out of a ten- 
der care of keeping up of union, and guarding againſt alt 
motions apparently tending to troubleſome diſtractions and 
diviſions, or upon ſome other account, beſt known to them- 
ſelves. Neither is it unlike, that many were really in the 
dark, as to the thing: But however, light is light, whoeyet 
they be that bring it to us; and as God may employ whom 
he will, to this end; ſo, how inconfiderable ſoever the in- 
ſtruments be, who are employed, and whether they come 
ſooner or later, the light, when it is come, ſhould be wel- 
comed, becauſe of him, that ſent it; yea, and embraced with 
thankfulneſs, and with humble ſubnmiiRon. 

Cj. 4. All or moſt of the non- indulged, Faithful, and zeal- 
dus miniſters in the land are for hearing of the indulged ; 
and only a few, and theſe of the younger ſort, with the ig- 
norant people, are againſt it. Anſu. Though I would hope, 
few ſhould lay any weight on this objeCtion : and it were e- 
nough to deſire ſuch, who did lay any weight thereon, to 
conſider John vil. 47, 48, 49. with Mr. Hutcheſon's notes 
thereupon, ſpecially the 775 and geh. Yet I ſhall only fay; 
that an impartial obſerver will find, that for the moſt part, 
3n all the ſteps of our trial, fince this laſt overthrow came, 
God hath made uſe of the nothings to break the ice to others. 
Holy is our Sovereign, who doth what he will. This might 
be made out by inſtances; but, I ſuppoſe; the matter is ſo 
manifeſt, that I need not inſiſt thereupon, the matter about 
hearing of the curates, being a ſufficient evidence of what I 
have ſaid. | | 

bj. z. Now when we are in hazard to be over-run with 
Pp: «rv, is it ſeaſonable, that ſuch queſtions ſhotild be ſtarted; 
to break the remnant in pieces; and thereby to make all 2 
prey for the man of fin? Were it not better that we were all 
united as one, to withſtand that inundation ? Anfw. I grant, 
the apprehenfions of the man of ſin's ſtretching out his wings, 
and filling the breadth of Emmanuel's land, ſeemeth to me 
not altogether groundleſs; yea, it is much to be feared, that 
by popery and blood, the Lord ſhall avenge the quarrel of 
his covenant, and the contempt of his goſpel : And therefore 
I judge, it were our duty this day, to be preparing ourſelves 
to meet the Lord, thus coming to be avenged on a genera- 
tion of his wrath, with ropes about our necks, giving him 
the glory of his righteouſneſs, and acknowledging W 
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the baſeſt of ſinners; that ſo we may be in caſe to ſay, in the 
day when the ſmall remnant of the glory, that is yet to be 
ſeen on the mountains, ſhall depart out of fight, Bleſſed be the 
glory of the Lord from his place. Our union, while the ac- 
curſed thing is among us, will be but a conſpiracy, and will 
really weaken us before the Lord. If we be not tender of 
Chriſt's Headſhip, and of what depends thereupon, and of the 
leaſt pin of his tabernacle, pitched among us; how can we 
expect his help, when we are to run with the horſemen ? Will 
they not have moſt peace in that day, who have been jealous 
for the Lord of hoſts, and for his crown intereſts? And who 
knoweth, but they ſhall find a ſhelter and a protection, in the 
day, when the overflowing ſcourge ſhall come, who are now 
following the Lord, and his glory, through mountains and 
valleys ; and are, upon that account, ſuffering toſſings, hard- 
{hips and harraſſings? How little fecurity, I pray, ſhall the 
wings of the ſupremacy be able to give in that day ? Our union 
in duty, and upon the old grounds of our received and ſworn 
principles and maxims, would prove our ſtrength ; but if this 
ſhall not be had, as then every one may certainly conclude, 
that there is a dreadful ſtroke at the doors, and that this di- 
viſion, upon ſuch an account, 1s a certain forerunner of a 
dark and diſmal diſpenſation ; fo, it will be every man's du- 
ty, who would have peace, in the day of God's contending 
againſt a generation of backſliders and revolters, to be mourn- 
ing for the abominations of the land, and for this of the In- 
dulgence, among the reſt, and to be adhering to the Lord, 
and unto our principles, which the Lord hath owned and 
countenanced, though he ſhould, in a manner, be left alone. 
Will not, I pray, many of theſe, who have complied with 
prelacy, and with the courſes that have been carried on, pro- 
feſs an abhorrence at popery ? And is this ground ſufficient 
ſor us to think of uniting with them, notwithſtanding of all 
they have done, that we may be the more fortified to with- 
ſtand that torrent? Alas! this our ſtrength will prove our 
weakneſs. Let us remember that, Iſa. viii. 11, 12, 13, 14. 
Fer the Lord ſpake thus to me, with a ſtrong hand, and inſtruct- 
ed me, that 1 ſhould not walk in the way of this people, ſaying, 
Say not a confederacy to all them, to whom this people ſhall ſay, 
A confederacy : Neither fear ye their fear, nor be afraid. Sanc- 
tify the Lord of hoſts himſelf ; and let him be your fear, and let 
him be your dread And he ſhall be for a ſanctuary, &c, It 


were more ſuitable for us to be conſidering that word, Amos 
＋ 5 is, 
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Iv. 12, 13. Therefore, thus will I do unto thee ; and becauſe I 
will do this unto thee, prepare to meet thy God, © Iſrael : for 
lo, he that formeth the mountains, and createth the wind, and 
declareth unto man what is his thought, that maketh the mirn- 
ing darkneſs, and treadeth upon the high places of the earth : 
The Lord, the God of hoſts is his name. And in order to a 
Chriſtian compliance therewith, to be ſeparating ourſelves 
from every finful courſe, mourning for our former miſcarri- 
ages, and utterly forſaking ſuch ways, whereby we have pro- 
voked the Lord to wrath. I ſhall cloſe with that, Zeph. 1 
I, 2, 3. Gather yourſelves together, yea, gather together, © 
nation not deſired. Before the decree bring forth, before the 
day paſs, as the chaff, before the fierce anger of the Lord 6:me 
upon you, before the day of the Lord's anger come upon you. 
Seek ye the Lord, all ye meek of the earth, which have wrought 
his judgment, ſeek righteouſneſs, ſeek meekneſs ; it may be, ye 
ſhall be hid, in the day of the Lord's anger. And let us all 
pray, Thy kingdom come, and thy will be done. AMEN. 


Among the perſons indulged, Mr. Anthony Shaw indulg- 
ed to Loudon or Newmilns, and Mr. Anthony Murray in- 
dulged to Carmichal are omitted; and poſſibly ſome others, 
through want of full information, or rouge the neglect of 
ranſcribers. 
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SUBSCRIBERS NAMES, 


Given in by John Glen, Port- John Campbell, wright 


Glaſgow. 


PORT-GLASGOW. 


AMES Ramfav, merchant 
George ie ſmith 

William Brown, gardener 
Alexander Gardiner, weaver 
William Holm, ſhoemaker 
John M*Grigor, labourer 
John Carrick, brewer 
Alexander Holm, ditto 
William Young, wright 
John Young, ditto 
James Glen, taylor 
David Auld, maſon 
William Allardie, weaver 
Alexander Barnhill 
James Ronald. ſhoemaker 
Humphry Davie, ditto 


William Wallace, ditto 


John Williſon, merchant 
John Beith, fleſher 
James Erſkine, dyer 
James Paton, cooper 
Archibald Glen, mill-wright 
John Law, carpenter 
Finlay Keith, ditto 
William Baird, dicto 
GREENOCK. 
JOHN Fleming, ſmith 
Peter Morris, wright 
Andrew Simſon, ditto 
Robert M Farlane, ditto 
Robert Lillie, ditto 
Andrew Main, weaver 
Jobn Aitken, ditto 
William Cochran, ſmith 
Alexander Brown, dyer 
Thomas Safely, clockmaker 
Andrew Duncan, hatter 


Mary Threlkeid 

James Watſon, ſhoemaker 
William Zuill, ditto 
Thomas Edmiſton, maſon 
John Brown, wright 
James Moriton, ditto 
James Munn, ditto 

John Miller, gardener 
William ſmith, taylor 
john Bannatyne, foreman, ſnot» 


fatory _ 5 


James Thomas, tobacconiſt 
David Fife, weaver 

Hugh Lang, dyer 

Willjam Hanpa, filverſmith 
GOUROCK and INNEREITP. 
JOHN Banks, miner 
William Telford, ditto 
Archibald Colquhoun, flax dreſſer 
Robert Finnie, ditto 


CARDROSS. 


WALTER Glen, miller 
Daniel Mackay, clerk at Cork- 


dale 


James Hamilton, linen-printer 
Matthew Buſh, ditto 
Charles Murray, ditto 
James Stewart, ditto 
Robert Nairn, ditto 
John Craig. ditto 

John M*Walter, weaver 
Robert Houton, farmer 
John Barr, ferrier 

John M*Kim, weaver 
Robert Davie, ditto 


mes Scott, dyer 


Walter Lindſay, workman 
John M*Gurdy, dyer 

Robert Mackay, linen-printer 
John Hall, ditto 


William Brown, wright, ſenior John Kinloch 


Robert Walker, ditto 
William Ruſſel, maſon 


BONHILL. 


JAMES M*Alaſter, wright 


Walter Craig. printer 

Thomas Maltman, ditto 

James Strathern, bleacher 

Daniel M*Grigor, ſhoemaxer 

Daniel M*Rehany, workman 

William M* AJaſter, carter 

Duncan M Wattie, ſhoemaker 

William Gardiner, ditto 

Thomas Whitehill 

Rovert Walker, dyer 

Robert Miller, ſervant, Tillie- 
houn | 

Walter Lindſay, ſhoemaker 

John M-rchant, ditto 

Duncan M Naughtan 

Thoms M Kim 

John M Leod, printer 

Margaret Craig 

James Craig 

Alexander Lindſay 

William Ewing, cooper 

W-lliam MfKinlay, wright 

John Hzrdie, taylor 

Basil Connell | 

Walter \!*Farlane 

J:mes Lindſay, labourer 


DUMBAR TON 
ALEXANDER Brown, wright 
Robert Lang, ditto 
James Walker, ſhoemaker 
John Lindſay, ditto 
Robert Lang, farmer 
Andrew Waterſon 
Walter Paterfon 


STIRLING. 

WILLIAM Brown, merchant 

Robert Harvie, carpet: -manufac- 

turer 

James Gourlie 

William Paterſon, bookſeller, 
12 copies in ſheets. 

Thomas Gilchriſt. merchant 

John Henderſon, weaver 

Join Wingate, ditto 

zames Bennet, taylor 


* 
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Sr. NINIANS. 
ROBERT Buchanan 
John Cowan. farmer 
James Watſon, weaver 


"John Watſon, ditto 


GLASGOW. 
ROBERT Williamſon, ſtay- 
maker 
Mungo M-Intyre, moemaker 


John Clarkſon, wright 


William Aitcn, ſtockingmaker 
William M*Farlane, cooper 
Rober: Paterſon, wright, Calton 
William Reid, weaver 
James Taylor. ditto 
ames Hamilton. ditts 
ohn Williſon, ditto 
Joſe ph Weir, ditto 
Joan Mackay labourer 
Hugh Young, merchant 
Janer Glen 
Robert Ralſton, Badhill 
John Binnie, ſchoolmaſter, Kil- 
ington 


BAITS LIT. 
ROBERT Brown, ſtocking- 
maker 

Matthew Lithgow, ditto 
Anthony Reid. weaver 
Alexander young, ditto 
Thomas Wylie, ditto 
William Scott, ditto 
William M. Clelland, ditto 
James Murdoch, ditto | 
John Smith. ditto | 

ohn M- Gill. ditto 
James M'Cly mont, ditto 
Gilbert M*Cready, ditto 


John Machan, ditto 


James Young, ditto 
James, Campbell, ditto 
Matthew Brown, ditto 
Alexander Campbell, ditto 
Hugh Glasford, ditto 
N Duulop, ditto 


John Tenant, maſon 
2 Mafe. ditto 

overt Donald, Smith 
James Aitken, wright 
Andrew Williſon, ditto 
John Hutchiſon. warper 
Margaret Lindſay 
James Brown ſtocking maker 
Joſeph Graham, weaver 
David Wallace, ditto 
James Maliſe, ditto 
John Walker, ſtocking-maker 
John Rentoul, wright 
John Richmond, ſmith 


KILBARCHAN. 
HENRY Duncan, weaver 
William Provan, ditto . 
James Gavin, di'to 
Robert Davie, ditto 
Alexander Stewart, ditto 

ames Laird, ditto 
Elizabeth M:Artkur 
Robert Young, weaver 
Archibald Caldwell, farmer 
William Anderſon in Knows 
James Alliſon, lavourer 


LOCHWINIOCH. 
JOHN Orr of Midhouſe 
Andrew Carnduff, ſmith 
John Crawford, weaver 
James Wilſon, ditto 
John Holm ditto 
John Crawford, ditto. 
James Gaven, ditto 
John Graham, ditto 
James Glen, ditto | 
John Kirkwood, flax · dreſſer 
Robert Houſton, weaver 
William Storie, ditto 
John Cochran, ditto 

K IL WINNING. 
JAMES Stirrat, ſhoemaker 
Hugh Conn, weaver 

Robert Jamieſon, ditto 
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BE 1TH. 

HENRY Wilſon, wright 

James Craig, ſaddler 

Rovert Boyd, weaver 

John Barry, ditto 

William Johnſton, ditts 

William Barr, ditto 

Thopas Peuck, ditta 

John Allan, ditto 

Thomas Satſon, ditto 

Robert Fleming ditto 

Robert Houſton, ditto 

John Miller, ſhocmaker 

Archibald Baxter, ditto 

John Stevenſon, ditto 

David Biggar, flax-drefſer 

James Mitchell, tobacconiſt 

John Dobie, weaver 

James Patiſon, ditto 

Andrew Dollar, ditto 

John Dow wright 

James Orr, weaver 

William Fulton, ditto 

Robert Kirkwood, ditto 

Andrew Kirkwood, ditto 

James Kirkwood, ditto 

James Guy, ditto 

Samuel Montgomery, portioner 

Netloſs 

John Reid, ſmith in Haghead 

Alex. Barr, portioner, Netloſs 

William Kirkwood, baker 


DALRY. 
ROBERT Brown, farmer 
Andrew Greg, wright 
Alexander Bowman, ditto 
David Hervey, cooper 
David Stirrat, maſon 
Daniel Campbell, ditto 
John Wylie 


Alexander Barclay 


ames Muir, weaver 
Robert Allan, ditto 
Thomas Paton, ditto 


$32 

Walter Craig, printer 

Thomas Maltman, ditto 
ames Strathern, bleacher 


aniel M*Grigor, ſhoemaxer - 


Daniel M*Rehany, workman 
William M*Alaſter, carter 
Duncan M“ Wattie, ſhoemaker 
William Gardiner, ditto 
Thomas Whitehill * © - *© 
Robert Walker, dyer 


Robert Miller, ſervant, Tine. 


houn 
Walter Lindſay, ſhoemaker 
. John Merchant, ditto 
Dincan MNaughtan 
Thomas M*Kim 
John M Lead, printer 
Margaret Craig 
James Crai | 
Alexander Lindſay 
William Ewing, cooper 
William M*Kinlay, wright 
John Hardie, taylor | 
Bav1l Connell + 
Walter M*Farlane 
J-mes Lindſay, labourer 


DUWUBARTON. 


ALEXANDER Brown, wright 


Robert Lang, ditto - 
James Walker, ſhoemaker 
John Lindſay, ditto 
Robert Lang, farmer 
Andrew Waterſon 
Walter Paterfon ' 


STIRLI N G. 
WILLIAM Brown, merchant 


% Þ > 


Robert Harvie, pe -manufac- 
Fr ENS 


James Gourlie | 
William Paterſon, bookſeller, 
12 copies in ſheets. _ *, 
Thomas Gilchriſt, merchant 
John Henderſon, weaver + -: 
John Wingate, ditto: - + 
james Bennet, taylor 
ELL BEER IS, 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 


Sr. NIN IANS. 
ROBERT Buchanan 
John Cowan. farmer 
James Watſon, weaver 


"John Watſon, ditto 


GLASGOW. 
ROBERT Williamſon, ſtay- 
maker 
Mungo McIntyre, moemaker 
John Clarkſon, wright 
William Aiton, ſtockingmaker 
William M*Farlane, cooper 


Robert Paterſon, wright, Caltos 


William Reid, weaver 
James Taylor, ditto 

ames Hamilton, ditt 

ohn Williſon, ditto 
Joſeph Weir, ditto 
John Mackay labourer 
Hugh Young, merchant 
2 S 4) 

obert Ralſton, Badhill 
John Binnie, ane Kil- 
ington 

AIS LIT. 
ROBERT Brown, ſtocking; 
- maker 
Matthew Lithgow, ditto 
Anthony Reid, weaver ' 


One young, ditto 


homas Wylie, ditto 
William Scott, ditto 
William M*Clelland, ditto 
James Murdoch, ditto K 
John Smith, ditto 

John M- Gill, ditto 

ames MClymont, dittq 
Gilbert M<Cready, ditto 
John Machan, ditto 
James Young, ditto 
James, Campbell, ditto 
Matthew Brown, ditto 
Alexander Campbell, ditto 
Hugh Glasford, ditto 
R Duolop, ditto 


. 
D- 


John Tenant, maſon 
* Mafe. ditto 
overt Donald, Smith 
James Aitkep, wright 
Andrew Williſon, , 
ou Hutchiſon, warper 
argaret Lindſay 
James Brown, ſtocking maker 
Joſeph Graham, weaver 
David Wallace, ditto 
ames Maliſe, ditto 
John Walker, ſtocking-maker 
ohn Rentoul, wright 
John Richmond, ſmith 


KILBARCHAN. 
HENRY Duncan, weaver 
William Proyan, ditto 
rer Gavin, dittg 

obert Davie, dittq 
Alexander Stewart, ditto 

ames Laird, ditto 
Elizabeth M. Arthur 
Robert Young, weaver 
Archibald Caldwell, farmer 
William Anderſon in Knows 
James Alliſon, labourer 


LOCHWINIOC IH. 
JOHN Orr of Midhouſe 
Andrew Carnduff, ſmith 
John Crawford, weaver 
James Wilſon, ditto 
John Holm, ditto 
John Crawford, ditto 
James Gaven, ditto 
John Graham, ditto 
James Glen, —_— 
* Kirkwood, flax-dreſſex 

oberr Houſton, weaver 
William Storie, ditto 
John Cochran, ditto 
KILWINNING. 
AMES Stirrat, ſhoemaker 
| ugh Conn, weaver . *' 
Robert Jamieſon, ditto 
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BEITH. 
HENRY Wilſon, wright 
James Craig, ſaddler 
Robert Boyd, weaver 
John Barry, ditto 
William Johnſton, ditts 
William Barr, ditto 
Thopas Peuck, ditta 
John Allan, ditto 
Thomas Satſon, ditto 
Robert Flemipg dittp 
Robert Houſton, ditto 
John Miller, ſheemaker 
Archibald Baxter, ditto 
John Stevenſon, ditto 


David Riggar, flax dreſſer 


james Mitchell, tobacconiſt 
ohn Dobie, weaver 


ames Patiſon, ditto 


Andrew Dollar, ditto 


John Dow, wright 

James Orr, weaver 
William Fulton, ditto 

Robert Kirkwood, ditto 
Andrew Kirkwood, ditto 
James Kirkwood, ditto 

James Guy, ditto  _ 

Samuel Montgomery, portioner 
Netloſs | 
John Reid, ſmith in Haghead 
Alex. Barr, portioner, Netloſs 
William Kirkwood, baker 


DALRY. 


" ROBERT Brown, farmer 


Andrew Greg, wright 
Alexander Bowman, ditto 
David Hervey, cooper 
David Stirrat, maſon * 
Daniel Campbell, ditto 
John Wylie | 
Alexander Barclay 
James Muir, weaver 
Robert Allan, ditto _ 
Thomas P aton, ditto 
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Robert Carſwell, ditto 
Robert Hervey, maſon 
John Crawford, farmer 
2 Boyd 
obert Fulton, dyke- builder 
Bryce Kerr, portioner of Au- 
chingree | 
William Archibald, farmer 
WEST KILBRIDE, 
JOHN Fleck, farmer 
John Muir, -portioner of Dru- 
millin : 3 
William Miller 
Robert Steel, merchant 
James Duncan, tanner 
Archibald Malcolm, ſailor 
Robert Scott, miller 
John Thomſon, farmer 


Alexander Brown, ditto 


William Paterſon, weaver” 


Robert Paterſon, ditto 
Robert Brown, ditto 
Daniel Telfer, ditto 
Robert Turner, ditto 
james Weir | 
William Dykes, taylor 


John Davie 


Alexander Campbell, weaver 
john King, ditto ; 
James Currie, junior, ditto 
William Currie, ditto 
Archibald Clark 

john Drummond 


\Thomas More 


Gavin Currie 


William Brown 


James Wilſon, ſhoemaker David Cowan 

James Davidſon James Brown 

William Biggart, weaver Different Pariſhes 
Robert Stirrat, ſchoolmaſter 

John Miller, merchant taylor Algtandgr Croſs, weaver, Old 


James Calbreath in Croſbie 
Thomas Robiſon, farmer 
Samuel Campbell, taylor 
Robert M*Naught, wright, Largs 


Thomas Barr, taylor, Bothwel 
john Park, dyke-builder, Kil- 
macolm 


William Barr, weaver, Fairley 
SALTCOATS. 

GEORGE Young, farmer 

Daniel M*Gahe, weaver 

John M*Millian, ditto 

James Grier, ditto 
HAMILTON. 


REVEREND Mr. James Pun- 


ton, miniſter of the goſpel 
Gavin Ruet, wright ' 
James Ruet, ditto 


John Naiſmith, ſtocking-maker 


David Warnock, ſhoemaker 
. Margaret Weir 454 
James Horn, ſtocking-maker 
Robert Hinſhaw. maſon 
James Brown, ſhoenfaker 


john Logan, maſon, Kilbirnie 
William Dobbie, weaver, Bor- 
rowſtonneſfss 


Alex. Wylie, merchant, Perth 


John Ewing, workman, Inchinan 

Hugh Gardiner, ſmith. ditto 

William M*Grigor, ferrier, Er- 
ſkine 20% 

John Gibſon, Neilſton _ 

Thomas Nairn, Dunlop 

Robert Forſyth, Kirkonel 

John Lambie, Kilmarnock 

James Linton, merchant, Edin - 

 butph , | 

William Morifon, weaver, Alloa 


Henry Reid, weaver, Clack- 


manan 


John Adie, Denny | 


Andrew Smith, ſtocking maker David Hackney, Coldſtream, 


Thomas Aiton, weaver 


— 


12 copies 
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Given in by james Laing in Kil- David Wylie, farmer 
mar nock. David Law, ditto 
KILMARNOCK. KILMARES Pariſh. 

REVEREND Mr. John Ruſſel, JOHN Smith, in Graffmilnſide - 


, | 
in 1 Matthew Brown 
— Aka Soſpe Matthew Cameron 


james M Lean John Urie, Gatehead 


* 


zames Dickie 1 FIN WICK Pariſh. 

Robert Thomſon, carpet-weaver JOHN White, farmer 

Robert Wilſon, weaver © Alexander Gemmil 7 

Revd. Mr. Robert jeffry, mini- Alexander Graham Fo 
ſter of the goſpel John Barr, miller, Gardrom-mill 

John Smith Robert Smith, Graſs-Vards ; 

Andrew Jzmiſon SYMINGTOUN Pariſh. 

William Boyd, wright ROBERT Hay, quarrier 

james Freebairn, plaiſterer Andrew Breakenridge, ſhoemaker 


Robert Borland, flax · dreſſer David Niel, weaver 
Revd. Mr. Wil. Steven, miniſter William Bone, ditto 


James Steven, dyer © 

Robert Crawford, farmer, Moir- 3 rs rs Dundonald 
houſhaw | "BO 

Geo. Dickie, miller in Miltoun e ons utes 

, of Grougar | Farbolton 2 | 

John Aird, farmer, Langlands |... Stevenſon, farmer in Un- 

William Finnie, merchant oO wood Craigy 

john Petrie, ſhoemaker , | 

Allan Wilkieſon ditto Given in by Andrew Reid, chap- 

Robert Wallace in Moſſide 8 £ — *-* | 

William Frazer, gardener, Craw- ROBERT Rodger, farmer, 
fordland | Whitecraig 

Thomas Wright, Sunnyſide David Stirrat, farmer, Hallhilt 

William Wylie, maſon Tho. Greg, farmer, Meiklemire 

John Biſhop, farmer Robert Connal, ſmith in Liffnock 

Thomas Rankin, dyer : Galſton pariſh _ 

John Adam, ſhoemaker Charles White of Woodſide, Kil 

Archibald Millar, ditto 8 winning pariſh : 

William Mack dito Alexander White of Woodſide 
RICCARTOUN Pariſh. james Cunningham, farmer, 

JOHN Lambie, farmer Lawthorn, Irvine pariſh ;. _- 

Robert Young, ditto David Dickie, portioner in Horſe - 

John Goldie, ditto _ hill, Finwick pariſh _ 


Thomas Craig, ſhoemaker George Millar, ſhoemaker, Kil- 
Hugh Baird, ſmith in Laputta marnock 17 
—— Hoat, wright James Arthur, farmer, Auchen- 
Francis Bunten, Nouriſhbhank — fail, Kilbarchan pariſh __ 


— 
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Robert Blair, Lawfield, Kilallan Matthew Fowlds, maſon, Grafſz* 
pariſh Yards 5 
Robert Campbell, Littlemiln, james Wallace, Stonney- path 
Old Kilpatrick pariſh James Wallace, maſon in Her- 
Matthew Blair, Newtown, Erſ= ſhaw-miln WY | 
Eine pariſh | ohn Anderſon, ſmith in Finwick 
James Brown, junior, Finwick john Gemmil, weaver there 
James M'Lellan; pariſh of Laid, Tho. Gemmil, ſhoemaker there 


kingdom of Ireland _ + john Tannahill, wright there 
John Stevenſon, of Whitelaw, Andrew Fulton. ſhoemaker there 

Stewartown pariſh - Robert Tannahill, farmer, Ait. 
jean Stewart, ſervant there , kenhead 


Robert Thomſon, Stewartown James Young in Kilwinning 
Tho. Walker, farmer in Cowſlop Andrew Fleming in Croft-foot, 
Anne Currie, ſervant there Kilwinning pariſh 
Ja. Lindſay, farmer in Bredelan William Cameron, farmer in Ta- 
Thomas Lindſay in Clunch, Fin- pitfawld, Stewartown pariſh - 
wick pariſh. | Robert Baillie of Thirdpart, 
Hugh Steel, farmer in Clunch Dalry pariſb 
Peter M*Kenzie, ſhoemaker, Kil- john Leed there 
2 . | John Niven, Cubſide 
ay «nx ery pe ng 7h Given in by Alexander Cunning- 


john Cunningham, Floack, ham, niafon, Glaſgow. 
| Mearns pariſh JauEs Anderſon, ſmith, Glaſgow 


* 


William Finlay, maſon, Kilbirmie John Donald, ſmith there 


Robert Montgomery, ſhoemaker John M Rae, ſmith there 
there James M' Nair, maſon there 


Robert Knox there John Ramſay, wright there 
John Fife, cooper there > Daniel Lirhgow, maſon there 


William Shedden, weaver there John Millar, maſon there 


john Barclay, ditto there John Rutherford, taylor there 
William Orr, farmer there Jokn Clark, junior, taylor there 
John Allan, wright there john Smith, ſmith there 
James Peebles, ditto there James Duncan, ſmith there 
James Orr, weaver there Patrick Main, ſmith there 

john Montgomery, ditto there John Yoo], maſon thefe 

John Shedden, ditto there James Henderſon, maſon there 


Patrick Montgomery there Robert Young maſon, Anderſtouu 
David Bone, farmer, Kilwinning James Brown, ſmith, Glaſgow _ 
ja. Valance, wright, Kilmarnock James Robb, ſmith there | 
John Millar, taylor there Robert Smith, wright there 
Andrew Brown, farmer, Noriſh- John Turnbull, ſtocking: maker 
bank, Riccartoun pariſh Robert Cuthbertſon, ditto there 
William Mitchell of Daruhilling, James Smith, gun-maker,Gorbals 
pariſh of Finwick ' john Smith, later, Glaſgow 
Steven Wallace, maſon there William Felfer, maſon there 


— 
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_ _ $UVBSCRIBERS NAMES. ' 3 3 
1 Cha. Cunningham, merch. Glaſgow john Gow of Blarowr, Drommond | 
Adam Ferguſon, weaver, Camlachie John MKechnie, Drumbeg, ditto * 
James Whitelaw, wright, Glaſgow Robert Gardiner in Bolal, dicto 


. John Moriſon, wright there Janet M*Kechnie, dito 
| Wil. Somervail, maſon in Johnſton William Smith, weaver, Strathblane 
ck Robert Semervail, maſon, Glaſgow Archd, M*Clay, farmer, Kilearn pa. 
john Warnoch, maſon, Anderſtoun Wil. Buchanan, weaver, Boquhan, do 
re john Leechman, ſmith, Glaſgow John Forreſter,farmer, St. Ninians p. 
james Anderſon, wright there Given in by Jo. Dobie, Camfnethen. 
re john Paton wright there fans Thomſon in Carluke 
ite John Renton, plaſterer there Wil. Lindſay, mafon, Cambuſnethen 
Andrew Kinman, journeyman- ſmith john Bell, ditto ditto | 
William Baird, maſon there Robert Robiſon, wright ditto 
t, rames Reid, plaſterer. there William Wallace, gardener ditto 
john Munſie, wright there Andrew Niſbet, wright, Shots par. 
a- John Watſon, baker, Gorbals, Thomas Niſbet, ditro ditto Hh 
h Robert Barr, weaver, Glalgpow Alex. Lang, wright, Middle-houſe 
y John Reekie, taylor, Calton Given in by James Anderſon, Ste- 
John Brown, maſon there ee. „ 
james Gibſon, wright there 10HN Brown, weaver 
Matthew Cleland, maſon there Henry Harper ditto 
, per, un 
* John Smith, maſon there Andrew Fowlds, cooper Ps wt 
William Meikle, baker there Robert Forreſt, maſon, Lanark par. 


10. Patrick, farmer, Woſide, Kilſyth William Stevenſon, Commoncraig 
William Muir, mafon, Glaſgow D.Cunningham, portioner,Revenſlie 
Thomas Crawfor d, plaſterer there Rob. Harper, weaver, Lamroughton 
William Murray „ Plaſterer there Euphan Wilſon, Gildramuir 
William Harvie, ſhoemaker there ohn Wallace, Greenfide, Dreghorn 
Matthew Moriſon, maſon ther © David Brown, Coldhame 

Wil. Yaung ſtudent of divinity there Hugh Calderwood, junior, Blackbyre 
Robert King 1a.Calderwood, weaver, Auchentiber 
Thomas Stodart john Smith, farmer, Lamroughton 


ere PEEL p . Wil. Grabam, wright, Kilmarnock 


* 
— 


john Paterſon Given in by James Dunlop, taylor, 
Moſes M*Lay Stewartown, _* 
Alexander M*Lay 10un Dunlop, wright 
1 Janes N . John Dunlop, ſheemaker 
dun john Finlay, maſon Gabriel Steel, weaver 
„ Iwinam Silfon, wright William Brown, labourer 
* | Daniel Kennedy, farmer 
| Given in by Mary Campbell. john Picken, hofier - * 5 
er JO. Gardiner, wright,Kilmaronock john Fowler, wright. 
ere Alex. M<Alaſter, ſmith there john Ackman, ditto . 
als Archd. MClay,farmer,Finich there James Hawthorn, taylor 


john M*Keoun, Milton, Buchanan john Dunlop, baker 
William Leckie, Mains of _ William M.Cleland, plaſterer 
| PAY ; 1 ; . 
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338 ' SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 
Archibald Dunlop, ſhoemaker John Jamieſon, clockmaker there 
William Howie, innkeeper John Thomſon, ſervant there 
James Picken, butcher William Law there 

b John Williamſon there 
Given in by 10. Shaw, Stewartown. George Park there W 
W1Ltian Anderſon, weaver John Hamilton, Rodinhead there 


Robert Smith, ditto James Young there 

John Gibſon, ditto John Johnſton, ſmith there 
William Vallange, ditto Robert Smith, Barnyard there 
Robert Sim, ditto James Watſon, Ridgehead there 


Jo: Caſkie, portion. Lit. Robertland Andrew Thomſon, Hamilton pariſh 
James Logan, miller, Corſhill-mill John Patrick there | 
David Ramſay, ſhoemaker 


Alexander Ferguſon, ditto Given in by Tho. Burns, n 
James Calderwood, ditto JOHN Burns, portioner, Finwick 
John Wylie, taylor | David Calderwood, Genford there 
And. Picken, jun. portioner, Nether Wil. Cuthbertſon, Burnfoot there 

Robertland Robert Dunlop in Rurnhouſe there 


John Bicker, portioner, Kirkford Alexander Dunlop there 
Andrew Picken, ditto Robertland John Gemmil, junior there 


Andrew Picken, ſenior, ditto William Hodge there | | 
Ja. Picken, portioner, Little Corſhill Robert Legat in Townhead there 
William Brown, carrier  __ _ James Love in Moorend there 
James Wyllie, hoſter David Muir, Dalmuſternoch there 


3 | James Miller in Greenwalls there 
Given in by John Stevenſon, merch. James Murchland in Genhil there 
DA. Wyllie, portioner, Robertland Hugh Muir there 


2 Stevenſon, ditto Whitlaw james Orr in Tannacrief there Will 
umphry Barbour, ditto there ohn Muir, Borland, Kilmarnock p. John 
John Ferguſon, ditto Fulwood ames Brown in Blackwood ditto. Rob 
J. Stevenſon, carrier, Hill of Dunlop William Kent in Bankend ditto John 


Geo. Carmichael, Neilſton pariſh David Muir, junior 


annahill do. ; Jame 
James Kay in Shaw, Ochiltree pa. Ann Stewart in New 


oodhill do. Char 


Jo. Lymburner, Bogend, Tarbolton Andrew Smith ditto _ Will 
Alex. Crane, gardener, Stewartown William Steel in Reeding ditto | John 
John Stevenſan, 3 copies. Daniel Thomſon in North Craig do. Sam 

| David Walker ditto _ © no 
Given in by John Wilſon, Kilbride, Matthew Templeton, Kilmares Wil 
JA. Pollock, portioner, Kilbride p. David Dickie in Carmel wood ditto Will 
Archibald Park, maſon there Thomas Miller in Mauchline par. John 
John Watt, weaver there Alex. Wyllie, merchant, Perth - * 
Robert Symſon, gardener. there eie Q * IN] our 
John Napier, n Given in by William Craig-. I Hug 


ames Alliſon, ſchoolmaſter there Revv. Mr. David Somervile, mi- Johr 
illiam Alliſon. quarrier there niſter of the goſpel, Strathaven And: 
| Audrew Smith, labourer there Thomas Muirbead in Dalziel + + © Wil 


: 2 


, 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 


Hugh Smith, Kilbride William Campbell, weder 
Robert Young, ditto _ | Robert Paton, glover £2545 
James Steel, ditto Robert Muir, ditte 

James Craig, ditto George Jamie, ſhoemaker 
Betty Wilſon, ditto Andrew Hutcheſon, ditto 

Janet Pumphrah, ditto Robert Tinnoch, ditto 

Andrew Craig, ditto Robert Fulton, ditto - 

William Granger, ditto Thomas Picken, Weaver 

James Craig, Loggoch Jean Andrew 


William Hamilton, Meadow-houſe George M*Nair, dyer 
Wil. Wilſon, ſchoolmaſter, Paiſley Charles Stewart 


Thomas Howie, Little Burnhouſes 
KILMA RNOCK.' John Brooks, ſchooltnaſter _ 


| James Drummond, weaver 
ROBERT Baird, manufacturer 


omas Boyd of Keprikhill 
Gilbert M<Clure, plaſterer homas Aiton in W oodhead 


William Aitken, cooper James Craig in Muirhouſe 
David Currie John Lambie there 

Robert Perry, manufaRurer Allan Speirs, Mains of Grougar 
John Anderfen, merchant John Fleming there 

Archibald Finnie, ditto '' John Hill in Silverwood - 24. 
James Steven, ſtudent of divinity Tho. Conell, ſmith in Towthorn 
Alexander Jamie, wright - William Aiton, innkeeper 

David Murdoch, ditto Alexander Torrance, Ralſton- Hill 
George Wallace, ditto : 

Robert Telford, batber KILMARES. 


Walter Graham, 2 copies 
William Woodburn, wright WILLIAM Templeton, Pathfoot 


William Breakenridge Andrew. Dalziel 

John Croſbie, wheel-wright William Muir, weaver 

Robert Creelman Matthew Brown 

John Adamſon TAIT SES: John Steel, farmer in Shaw © 
James Ruſſel, baker | Robert Smith, farmer in Weneland 

Charles Creelman, weaver Jo.Cameron,king'sletter-man,Shaw 

William Cuthbertſonz ditto David Wilſon, ermberere Tet 

John Mitroy, ſhoemaker: 2 

Samuel Dalziel, dittoo r E W A RTOW N. or 

Thomas Paton, farmer i in ere 

William Smith. _ MATTHEW Barr, merchant * 

William Muir, glover Nathaniel Crawford, lilk-weaver 

John Paton, ditto Jaun Brown, farmer i in W | 

Allan Thomfon, ditto * .. 8 10 | 

John Crooks, ditto enn FINWICK.-' Q 

Hugh Culbertſon, weaver K. 1 „innen 

John Ritchie, dyer "Jon Fulton, ſhoemaker 

Andrew Martin, ditto John Blackwood, ditto 


William Culbertſon, maſon William Bunten, weaver 
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Howie, Druamtee & 
ohn Young, farmer, RowalJan 


AUCHENLECK. 


ROBERT Murdoch, merchant | 
James Wyllie, ſmith 
John Milligan, maſon 
John Gibb a» : 
George Ducath 
David Lennox, coal- grieve 
Robert Steel 5 
James Murdoch, maſon 
James M*Goven, Dernlaw 
Thomas M*Millan, ditto  * «+ 
George Lambie, ditto . 
ohn Scott, cart-wright 
ha. Richmond, carter to L. Dumf. 
ndrew Borland, ditto 
lexander Peden, wright | 
James Templeton in Harpland 
Jean Gibb 
Betty M*Millan 
William Dalrymple, weaver 
Henry Dalrymple, officer to L. Dum. 
James Murdoch, Weaver 
John Murdoch, ditto 
William Glendinan, ſhoemaker 
James Livingſton, ditto 
Mungo Crawford, taylor 
James Peden, farmer 
David King, ditto 
Henry N diito 
| Mungo on 2 labourer | 
David Ai itto 
Quinten Dunn, ditto N 
Hugh Hair, ditto 


< 


. 


.SOR Ws N 
WILLIAM cure! 


William Brown | 
James Kirkland, weaver + 
Andrew Reid, ſhoemaker 


sUfschinERS NAMES. 


| Naur Crawford, ditto 


John Genuwl 


2 


„ 1 


Jolm Voung, taylor 1 
| George Anderſon 


BATH 8 A TE. 
REVEREND Mr. John. Jamieſon, 


miniſter of the goſpel 
Alex. Laurie in Drumcroſs 


Robert Gilmour in Cockſmuir 


John Boag, ſhoemaker 


7 


eorge Ranken, wright. 
Robert Ramſay, taylor, 4 copies 
James Gardiner, ditto 
William Petrie, weaver 


Different Pariſhes. 
Alex. Giffein, Dundonald 


I Thomas Giffen there 


Thomas Henry, farmer, Symington 
Edward Stewart, weaver, Craigie 
Alexander Thomſon there 
Matthew Wilſon, weaver there 
John Simſon, weaver, Riccartoun * 
James Murray in Carſton, Ochiltree 
Robert Souter, maſon, Cumnock 


Thomas Borland, cooper in Dervel 
Andrew Houſton i in Altoun 


James Scott 


Hugh Caldow 


John Anderſon 

Hugh Anderſon N 
James Huiiter | ; 

Mrs.. Duncan 


I; 0072 ö James Hamilton 5 


Margare. Hart 
Logan Hodge 1 


William Campbell 
Wiiliam Borland 


David Niel 
Mungo Knox 
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